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The Sources E and J in the Books of 
Samuel. 


PROF. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


LAKEWOOD, N.J. 


UDDE'’S recently published text of Samuel in Professor Haupt’s 
series puts into form the theory of the author that the Hexa- 
teuchal sources E and J extend into the Books of Samuel. The 
theory was already known by the same author’s essays in the 
Z.A.T.W., republished in his work Die Biicher Richter und Sam- 
uel’ (Giessen, 1890). It has obtained the adherence of Cornill in 
his Eindeitung. For the Book of Judges it has also received the 
modified approval of Professor Moore in his commentary.’ Pro- 
fessor Stade on the other hand has protested against it (7%.Z.Z,, 
1896, i.), though he was understood to recognize E and J in the 
Book of Judges. Possibly this recognition extends only to Jud. i. 1- 
ii. 5. But this in itself almost forces the conclusion that J (who is 
here concerned) must have carried his work further. For with a 
summary, such as this passage gives, no author would conclude his 
history. If the work of J extended to this point, we have no reason 
to doubt that it also went further. And if it went further, there is no 
reason why it should have stopped short of the accession of David. 
For the author of this history, as we can now reconstruct it, Israel 
came into complete possession of the promised land only with the 
conquests of David. However, we cannot decide the question on a 
mere presumption. The object of the present paper is to examine 
the linguistic evidence. 
The Books of Samuel (originally one book, and including also 
1 Kings i. and ii.) are so evidently a compilation that we need take 
no time to prove the fact. Two main documents are easily sepa- 


1 The Books of Samuel... printed in Colors. Leipzig and Baltimore, 1894. 
2 4 Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Fudges, by George Foot Moore. 
New York, 1895. 
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rated, and the analysis of Budde is substantially accepted by all 
critics. ‘The reader may be referred for convenience to his edition. 
One main document is colored blue (the different shades show differ- 
ent strata of composition), the other is left uncolored. Naming the 
two documents B (= blue) and W (= white), the question before us 
is: Is B a part of the Hexateuchal writing which we know as E; 
and is W a part of the Hexateuchal writing which we know as J ?* 

A carefully compiled vocabulary of each of the Hexateuchal docu- 
ments is given by Holzinger (Zindeitung in den Hexateuch, 1893), 
and on the basis of his lists for J and E, I shall examine the usage of 
Samuel. Omitting those words which do not occur at all in Samuel, 
se result is as follows : 

. THON, of the surface of the earth, where E uses YAN. Four 
silane in Samuel (1 S. xx. 31; 25S. ix. 10, xiv. 7, xvii. 12) belong 
to W, and one (1 S. xx. 15) is ‘redactional.’ Three instances of 
’adama as material (‘earth upon his head’) also occur, but they 
represent both W and B. Of the phrases in which the word occurs 
we should note 2 S. ix. 1o—FNTTAX AIS (W)—which is 
distinctively J (Gen. ii. 5, iii. 23, iv. 2, 12). 

2. PAS as a miracle, where E uses MEY. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Hebrew conception of a miracle was definite 
enough for us to make this a test. It is better to note the phrases 
in which the word occurs. MNT AN occurs in 1 S. ii. 34, xiv. 10; 
the latter is in W, the former in a Deuteronomistic expansion of the 
text. The only strict parallel in the Hexateuch is Ex. iii. 12, which 
is generally assigned to E. 

3. “W"N, “oftener in J, in execrations.” The three cases in 
Samuel represent the two documents: 1 S. xiv. 24, 28 (W), 
xxvi. 19 (B). 

4. “JS in defining extent of country. Here again the two parts 
of Samuel are represented: 1 S. xv. 7, xvii. 52 (B), and 2 S. v. 25 
(W). 

5. “JIN "3 (five times J, once E): 1 S.i.26=B. The two cases 
in Judges (vi. 15, xiii. 8) are both assigned to J. 

6. 533, in the meaning ¢erritory (but also in E). The phrase 
eee bys) 653 in 1 S. xi. 3, 7, XXvii. 1; 2 S. xxi. 5 (all W), is 
parallel to B™ Ex. x. 14, 19 (J). 


3 The earliest point to which I am able to trace this theory is De Wette’s 
Einleitung® (1869), in which Schrader (the editor) identifies one of the two 
authors of the Books of Samuel with the Theocratic (E), the other with the 
Prophetic (J) narrator of the Pentateuch. 
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7. TORR ODI, in both B (1 S. ii, 23, xvii. 23) and W 
(xviii. 24). 

8. "TT ND ON, 1 S. xx. 14 (Redactional according to Budde), 
may be compared with "MI ‘NDM, Gen. xliii. 27, etc. (J). 

g. VT “Fl, a favorite expression of W (1 S. xiv. 39, 45, xx. 3, 
etc.), but also used in B (xix. 6, xxvi. 10, 16), is not found in the 
Hexateuch. The nearest approach to it is "I8 T (Num. xiv. 21, 
28), in a passage of uncertain origin, probably late. It occurs in 
Jud. viii. 19, referred to J by Professor Moore. 

ro. SMM with 5 (generally J, once E) occurs in 1 S. xiv. 35, 
xxii. 15 (both W). Without 61S. iii. 2 (=B) ; in the Hexateuch, 
Num. xvii. 11, 12 (P) ; Dt. ii. 31; and Josh. iii. 7 (uncertain). 

11, "33 J XO (J, or JE, once D) is found once in B 
(1 S. i. 18), no less than eight times in W (1 S. xvi. 22, xx. 3, 29, 
xxv. 8, xxvii. 5, etc.). 

12. BD “OM MWY (prevailingly J, but also found in E) in 
1 §. xv. 6 (B); xx. 8, 14 (R); 2 S. iii. 8, ix. 1, 3, 7, x. 2 (all 
W). FVON8) SOM (J) in 2S. ii. 6, xv. 20 (both W). 

13. DW is assigned to J; B™"WS to E. The former occurs in B 
(1 S. iii. 3), the latter both in B (1 S. ii. 15) and in W (ix. 13). 

14. FY" = parts or portions, Gen. xliii. 34, xlvii. 24 (J), is found 
in 2 S. xix. 44 (W). 

15. 3°O%, in the sense of doing good to one, occurs in 1 S. ii. 32 
(a late passage) and xxv. 31 (=W). In J, Gen. xii. 16, xxxii. 13 ; 
in E, Josh. xxiv. 20. 

16. 3%, in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xxii. 4) and in a late 
insertion (? P) in Genesis (xlvii. 6), is found in 1 Sam. xv. 9, 15 (B). 

17. 2X7 (J, once D) is found in both parts of Samuel, 1 S. v. 2 
(B) and 2 S. vi. 17 (W). 

18. “T 35M, 1 S. v. 6 (11) =B, is found in J, Jud. i. 35. 

19. D578 “WN, Gen. viii. 21 (J) ; cf. 1 S. xxvii. 1 (W). 

20. 35 by “3, in the sense of ‘comforting one,’ 2 S. xix. 8 
(W); Gen. xxxiv. 3; lL 21 (E). 35 Sy “55, in the sense of 
‘speaking to one’s self’ (not audibly), 1 S. i. 13 (B), may be com- 
pared to ab bx "3", Gen. viii. 21, xxiv. 45. The confusion of 
and 53 in the current Hebrew text is notorious. 

21. 35 Dw, 1 S. ix. 20, xxv. 25; 2 S. xviii. 3 (all W), is found 
in Ex. ix. 21 (J). Perhaps we should correct 1205 5x ‘on ow 
(2 S. xix. 20) to 435 Mme after this analogy. But cf. 2 S. xiii. 33 
where 5% is undoubtedly original. 35 M‘w (also in J, Ex. vii. 23) 
is found in both parts of Samuel (1 S. iv. 20; 2 S. xiii. 20). 
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22, 35 333 in W (2 S. xv. 6) is similar to Gen. xxxi. 20, 26, of 
which, curiously, one verse is assigned to E and one to J.* That in 
Samuel the form is pointed as Piel does not disturb the resemblance. 

23. ramon (J) occurs in 2 S. xv. 28 (W). 

24. E1533 (J twice) occurs in both strata of Samuel, 1 S. xii. 2, 
xvii. 33 (B), and 2 S. xix. 8 (W). 

25. MED = vo destroy (J), is found in B (1 S. xii. 25, xxvi. 10) 
and in W (xxvii. 1). 

26. IXY (J) occurs in 1 S. xx. 3, 34; 2S. xix. 3 (all W). 

27. IMD (J), in 2 S. xxi. 14, xxiv. 25 (W), also Jud. xiii. 8 — 
(assigned to J by Boehme and Moore). 

28. OYH3 OYDS is found in 1 S. iii. 10 (B) and 1 S. xx. 25 (W). 
In the Hexateuch we find it in Num. xxiv. 1 (J). It occurs also 
three times in Judges, once probably J (xvi. 20), the other two late 
(Xx. 30, 31). 

29. MNT OES (J and Rje), once in W (2 S. xvii. 7). 

30. FA mm5& is a favorite expression of W (1 S. x. 6, 10, xi. 6, 
xviii. 10, and xvi. 13, which is in a late insertion and evidently imi- 
tated from the main narrative). It does not occur in the Hexateuch, 
but is found in Judges (xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14) in a narrative showing 
affinities with J. 

31. 37 = enough / is found in J, D, and P (but not in E). The 
only instance in Samuel is 2 S. xxiv. 16 (W). 

32. Y =a JSriend, twice in J (Gen. xxxviii. 12, 20) and once in 
D (xiii. 7), occurs in 2 S. xiii. 3, xvi. 17, with which we may put M3") 
xv. 37, xvi. 16 (all W). 

33. Zo he down with one’s fathers (in death) is a mark of J 
(Gen. xlvii. 30; Dt. xxxi. 16 is not certainly J) and occurs 2 S. vii. 
12 (B). 

34. MIMSW (J where E has (VOX, but also found in P) occurs a 
number of times in Samuel ; — twelve of them belong to W, two to B. 

35. FYPWr (four times J, once D) occurs in 2 S. xxiv. 20 (W). 
With this we may couple MBPWIN 1 S. xiii. 18 (W) and MEPwW3 
2 S. vi. 16 (W), parallel to which are Num. xxi. 20, xxiii. 28, both 
commonly assigned to E, though Cornill gives one of them to J. 

36. PW with % is characteristic of E. It occurs in 2 S. xiv. 33> 
xv. 5, xx. 9 (all W). With the direct object it is found in J and in 
1 S. x. 1 (W), xx. 41 (Redactional). 

37. Wd with a genitive (J) is found 1 S. xiv. 29, 43 (W). 


* It is altogether likely that this expression belongs to J in both verses. 
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38. berw wer (Josh. ix. 6, 7, J) is frequent in W (1 S. xiii. 6, 
xiv. 22, and ten times in 2 S.) but occurs also in B (1 S. xvii. 19, 24, 
25). 
39. JON (Gen. xxviii. 16; Ex. ii. 14, J) in 1 S. xv. 32 (B). 

40. IN (J and JE, once D) in 2 S. xv. 34 (W). 

The results of the inquiry to this point may be briefly summed up, 
as follows: Leaving out No. 9 and No. 16, we find the expressions 
characteristic of J occurring in W eighty-nine times, in B twenty-five 
times. But it must be remembered that the extent of B is less than 
that of W. In quantity they are almost exactly in the proportion of 
eleven to thirty. Making allowance for this difference we see that 
the proportion of J expressions in W is only slightly greater than in 
B. If the two elements were equal in quantity W would show about 
nine J expressions to seven in B. This is, to be sure, an appreciable 
preponderance. But to find out how much it means we should extend 
our examination to the idioms characteristic of E. Following the list 
of Holzinger again, we get this result : 

1. The Amorite, supposed to be characteristic of E, is found 
1S. vii. 14 (B), whereas the Canaanite (J) is found in W (2 S. xxiv. 7). 

2, ond Sox (twice E, once doubtful) is found in 1 S. ii. 36 in a 
Deuteronomistic expansion, otherwise in W (1 S. xiv. 28, xxviii. 20, 
Xxx. 12; 25S. ix. 10). Does not the fact that we have on> =5 
in 2 S. iii. 35, xii. 17, xiii. 5, point to a different source from any in 
the Hexateuch ? 

3. VON (E, where J has MEW) occurs twice in B (1S. i. 11, 16), 
but nine times in W (1 S. xxv. 24, etc.). 

4. 983 = husband, is found in E where J tises WN. The two 
words are found close together in 2 S. xi. 26. 

5. *Sy3, of the burghers of a city, is used by E (Num. xxi. 28, 
where, however, the text is doubtful; Josh. xxiv. 11, and a number 
of times in Jud. 9) and in 1 S. xxiii. 11, 12; 2S. xxi. 12 (all W). 

6. 5173, of the older child (E), in 1 S. xvii. 28 (B). 

7. PROM, 2 S. vii. 14 (B) ; cf. Gen. xxi. 25 (E). 

8. FIN" MD" (E) is found in 1 S. xvii. 42 (B) ; 2 S. xiv. 27 (R). 
“INF MB", also ascribed to E, occurs in 1 S. xxv. 3 (W). 

9. 9555, in the Hexateuch in E, in 2 S. xix. 33, 34, xx. 3 (W). 

10. “\33 (E and D), 2 S. xv. 19 (W). 

11. FJ (generally E or D), 1 S. xvii. 39 (B). 

12. NWI = to forgive (E, Ex. xxiii. 21 ; Josh. xxiv. 19) is found in 
both parts of Samuel (1 S. xv. 25, xxv. 28). 

13. [= % permit, is also used in both, 1 S. xviii. 2 (B), xxiv. 8 
(W). 
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14. dyn, of the bringing out of Egypt (E and some late pas- 
sages), is found in 1 S. x. 18, xii. 6 (B). 

15. barn (E, once D), in 1 Samuel always B (1 S. i. 10,.12, 27, 
ii. 25, Vil. 5, Vili. 6, xii. 23 ; 2 S. vii. 27), except the late title 1 S. ii. 1. 

16. bop is found in Gen. xlviii. 11 (E); 1 S. ii. 25 (B), but the 
difference in meaning is so great that argument from one to the 
other is precarious. 

17. mS (generally E) is found once in W (1 S. xxii. 10). 

18. 1, which is supposed to characterize E (where J prefers 
nz), is not found in Samuel. Both parts use M37. 

19. obs (E) occurs in 1 S. xxvi. 4 (B); 2S. xv. 10 (W). 

20. O73) AW (E). The plurals are joined in 1 S. viii. 14 (B) 
and xxii. 7 (W). 

21. FW, both in B (1 S. ii. 11, 18, iii. 1) and in W (2 S. xiii. 17, 
18). 

22. owoy Syn, favorite of E, found in both parts of Samuel 
with some variation in the form: 'W 5vaMd, 1 S. xxi. 6 (B) ; 
ny Syome, 1S. iv. 7 (B); x S. xiv. 21 (W), xix. 7 
(B); ‘PINS, 1S. x. 11 (W), etc. 

23. maw SY (E), 2 S. xiii. 16 (W), where, however, the text is 
apparently corrupt. 

24. The repetition of the proper name in direct address, as, 
Abraham! Abraham! Gen. xxii. 11, and similar passages in E 
(Gen. xlvi. 2; Ex. iii. 4, etc.), is duplicated in the call to Samuel, 
1 S. iii. 4, 6, 10 (B), as restored from the versions. 

The summing up here is to the effect that (leaving out Nos. 4, 18, 
23, from which a direct argument cannot be drawn) the vocabulary 
of E appears in about an equal number of cases in the two strata 
which we are investigating (W thirty-one, B thirty, if I have counted 
correctly). Here also we must remember that W is nearly three 
times the bulk of B. If, therefore, we had the same amount of 
material in the two cases, B would show nearly three times as many 
E expressions as are found in W. 

The provisional conclusion to which we come is that J shows a 
perceptibly stronger influence on the white portions of Budde’s 
Samuel than on the blue portions, while E shows a much stronger 
influence on the blue portions than on the white. 

Before we can accept this as an established conclusion it will be 
necessary to examine a little more closely the nature of the matter 
distinguished as E. It is already classified by two shades of color, 
the dark blue being E’, and the light blue being E*. Taking these 
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latter sections first, we notice that three of them, at least, have a 
close resemblance in style and thought. They are 1 S. vii. 2-viii. 22, 
xii. 1-25, and the intermediate section x. 17-24. In all these sec- 
tions Samuel appears as the theocratic ruler of the people, and the 
desire of the people for a king is regarded as sinful rejection of 
Yahweh. Deuteronomic expressions are found frequently in these 
chapters, —or rather Deuteronomistic expressions. For example: 
they turned after Yahweh (vii. 2); establish your hearts # serve 
(733) Aim alone; Yahweh our God; they took brides ; 
they forsook me and served other gods ; if ye fear Yahweh and serve 
Him and hearken to His voice. These expressions recur in these 
sections, and are familiar to us in the framework of the Book of 
Judges. The point of view of the author is that of Jud. ii. 6-iii. 6. 
The sections from 1 Samuel serve as a commentary on that theologi- 
cal essay. The people have been serving Baal. At the invitation 
of Samuel they put away the strange gods and serve Yahweh. As 
soon as they do this they are delivered out of the hand of the 
Philistines, “‘ not by might nor by power,” but by the direct interven- 
tion of Yahweh. The result is that Samuel becomes judge and the 
people apparently have rest as long as he lives. In his old age, how- 
ever, they are dissatisfied with the conduct of his sons, and will not 
wait for Yahweh to raise up another judge, but demand a king. The 
demand is another example of their incurable apostasy. For the 
hardness of their hearts the king is given them, but in an extended 
discourse Samuel makes plain their sinfulness in asking him. The 
whole belongs together, and is an epilogue to the account of Judges 
conceived in a post-Deuteronomic spirit. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we must put these chapters (at 
least) later than they are put by Budde ; that is to say, we must not 
count them a part of the work of E! (not even of E?), and that we 
must not rely upon their resemblances to E; for, of course, if they 
are Deuteronomistic they are influenced by the vocabulary of J, E, 
and D. 

Again, chapters iv. 1-vii. 1, which are assigned to E’ by Budde, 
are markedly different from other sections which he designates in the 
same way. It is difficult to rely on linguistic indications for a com- 
paratively small section like this. But I find very slight resemblance 
to E. Only one of the instances given in the vocabulary above as 
belonging to E falls within this section, while there are some distinct 
analogies with' J.» For the present, at least, this portion should be 
marked with a query. Possibly it may be composite. The plague 
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of mice which appears so unexpectedly in ch. vi. may be derived 
from a different document from the one which tells only of évmors in 

the preceding chapter. 
' But the difficulties are not yet all enumerated. In ch. xv. we have 
an account of Saul’s disobedience and rejection, which Budde puts in 
dark blue: E' therefore. But it shows no particular affinities with E 
above J or D: if they are there at all, I do not discover them. In 
tone it has nothing in common with iv.—vi., while it has much in com- 
mon with vii., viii, and xii. Samuel appears as the theocratic arbiter 
of the nation. He unmakes kings, just as he makes them, at the 
divine command. And this being so, there is no reason why the 
next following section (printed in orange by Budde) should not be 
added to this, since the deposition of Saul is naturally followed by 
the anointing of his successor. For the comparatively late date of 
ch. xv. I should adduce the carrying out of the ban, which is the 
programme of Deuteronomy, but which becomes history only when 
the history is narrated by later authors. 

The object of the present paper is to state the question of E and 
J in the Books of Samuel, rather than to answer it. What I have 
tried to do is to show exactly what are the resemblances to E and J 
which make us naturally attribute the greater part of the Books to 
the Hexateuchal documents. Then in the second place I have tried 
to point out the phenomena which make against our theory, at least 
so far as to emphasize the need of caution in this identification. 
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Notes on Hosea’s Marriage. 


PROF. LEWIS B. PATON, M.A. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


HE question whether Hosea’s marriage is to be understood 

literally or figuratively is so important for the understanding 
of the character of the prophet and for the exegesis of his book, 
that I venture to offer a few new thoughts on this old theme. 

Hosea’s first reference to the marriage is found at the opening of 
his book : “ When Yahweh first spake with Hosea, Yahweh said unto 
Hosea, Go take thee an adulterous wife and adulterous children. 
And he went and took Gomer the daughter of Diblaim.” This is a 
plain straightforward narrative and contains no hint that Hosea does 
not mean to be understood literally. The same is true of the other 
allusions to this marriage ; the prophet always refers to it as a simple 
matter of history, and never suggests that it is to be understood as 
an allegory. The names Gomer and Diblaim, in spite of the efforts 
of commentators to force a mystical meaning into them, admit of no 
natural allegorical interpretation. They are primitive proper names 
like Amos, and are mentioned simply because they are real names of 
real persons. If Hosea meant to allegorize, why did he give the wife 
a name at all, and why did he speak of her father ; or if he chose to 
invent a name for her, why did he not give her one that was plainly 
symbolic, like the names of the children “ Un-compassionated ” and 
“ Not-my-people ” ? : 

Moreover, in this opening passage of the book Hosea distinctly 
affirms that the beginning of God’s special dealing with him dated 
from his marriage. It is more natural to suppose, that it was a bitter 
experience of real life which gave him the insight needed to make 
him a prophet, than that his career began with a mere suggestion to 
him by God of a new allegory which he might use effectively in his 
preaching. If the analogy of the other prophets teaches us anything, 
it is, that deep soul-experience is always the beginning of Yahweh's 
speaking to his messengers. 

There is nothing in this passage itself, therefore, which calls for an 
allegorical interpretation. The reasons for this interpretation are not © 
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exegetical but dogmatic. It is claimed, that the command to take an 
adulterous wife and adulterous children would, if carried out literally, 
involve immorality ; and that it is inconceivable that a holy prophet 
should have been moved by Yahweh to commit asin. As Kuenen 
remarks, however, the allegorical interpretation itself does not relieve 
this difficulty, for taking an adulterous wife in vision or in thought is 
as morally reprehensible as taking her in reality. 

The force of this dogmatic objection vanishes, when we observe 
that Hosea’s words do not necessarily imply that he knew the woman 
to be an adulteress, or even one of an unchaste disposition, at the 
time when he took her. The words “take an adulterous wife” 
signify no more than that he took as wife one who subsequently 
proved false to him. Hosea speaks of her as an adulteress prolepti- 
cally, just as a man might say, “when I was engaged to my wife,” 
although at the time of the engagement she was not his wife. The 
naturalness of this interpretation is shown by the fact that he is also 
told to take children of adulteries, although the birth of these chil- 
dren is not recorded until the following verses. If he can speak of 
taking children before they are born, there is no difficulty in his 
saying “take an adulterous wife” of one who did not prove herself 
an adulteress until a later time. Keil, who advocates the allegorical 
interpretation, has felt the force of this consideration so strongly that 
he is constrained to interpret the words, “ children of adulteries,” of 
children which the adulterous wife brings with her, rather than chil- 
dren which she in allegory bears to Hosea; but this hypothesis has 
no exegetical foundation. The “children of adulteries ” can only be 
‘the three children of Hosea who are mentioned in the immediately 
succeeding verses, and who are the only children referred to else- 
where in the book. 

The seeming positiveness of the direction, to take as wife one 
_ whom he knew to be an adulteress, arises from the fact that the 
- Hebrew has no indirect discourse. We should say, Yahweh told 
Hosea that he should take an adulterous wife; the Hebrew cannot 
say this, but must cast the sentence into the direct discourse. 

In vs. 34-5 the prophet continues the narrative, “And she con- 
ceived and bare him a.son: and Yahweh said unto him, Call him 
Jezreel, for within a little time I will visit the murders of Jezreel 
upon the house of Jehu, and I will cause the kingdom of Israel to 
cease. And it shall come to pass in that day I will break the bow 
of Israel in the plain of Jezreel.” 

Two things strike us at once in this passage; first, the lack of 
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threatening significance in the name Jezreel, and second, the lack 
of connection between this name and the threat with which it is 
accompanied. The name Jezreel means simply “God sows,” i.e. 
God has given a seed, and carries with it only associations of blessing 
and plenty. In fact, the name is so used by Hosea himself in ii. 24, 
“The earth shall respond to the corn, the wine, and the oil, and they 
shall respond to Jezreel.” It stands thus in marked contrast to the 
names of Hosea’s other children, Lo-ruhamah and Lo-ammi, which 
have only an evil meaning and must be changed by the prophet into 
Ruhamah and Ammi (ii. 3, 25) before they can become typical of 
blessing. 

Second, the play upon the name of the city Jezreel is far-fetched, 
and the roundabout way in which the prophet thus introduces a 
threat of national judgment which shall begin at Jezreel is very 
different from the direct statement in the case of the third child, 
“Call his name Not-my-people, for ye are not my people and I am 
not your God.” 

,Two ‘conclusions follow, it seems to me, from these facts: first, 
that Hosea did not yet know the true character of his wife at the 
time of the birth of his first child ; and, second, that he was not yet 
conscious that he was acting under special divine direction. If 
Hosea at the time when his first child was born had known that his 
wife was unfaithful to him and that this was intended to typify 
Yahweh’s relation to Israel, he must have given him a significant 
name such as he gives to the other children. But he does not do 
this: he calls him Jezreel, ‘God-soweth,’ a name which suggests no 
suspicion that the child is not his own, and merely expresses grateful 
recognition that Yahweh has given him a seed. The significance 
which is put upon the name Jezreel through the play upon the name 
of the city is evidently not its original meaning but an afterthought, 
a new construction put upon it in the light of later knowledge. This 
fact not only confirms our previous conclusion, that Hosea did not 
know his wife’s true character at the time when he took her, but 
shows also that he did not yet recognize this event as the beginning 
of his prophetic career. 

Verse 6: “And she conceived again and bare a daughter, and He 
said to him, Call her name Un-compassionated, for I will no longer 
show compassion to the house of Israel that I should forgive them.”’ 
Here it is clear from the name which he gives the daughter, that 
Hosea has at last apprehended Gomer’s unfaithfulness, but it is by 
no means clear from the name that he yet comprehends the pro- 
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phetic significance of these happenings. The name Un-compassion- 
ated shows, no doubt, that Hosea did not regard the child as his 
own, but does not suggest, any more than the name Jezreel, that he 
gave this name originally with reference to God’s dealings with Israel. 
It seems probable, therefore, that even at the time of the birth of 
his daughter Hosea was not yet conscious of his prophetic vocation, 
and that the words “for I will no longer show compassion to the 
house of Israel,” are to be regarded as an interpretation given to the 
name in the light of later knowledge, like the interpretation which is 
given to the name Jezreel in the preceding verses. 

Verse 8 f.: “And when she had weaned Un-compassionated, she 
conceived and bare a son. And he said, Call his name Not-my- 
people, for ye are not my people and I am not your God.” ‘The 
mention of the weaning of the daughter is a little touch of natural 
parental feeling, which speaks strongly for the literalness of this nar- 
rative and is incapable of an allegorical interpretation. The fact 
that Gomer is still in Hosea’s house and bears her son there is very 
significant. It shows that, although her husband knew what she was 
when the second child was born, yet he did not cast her off but 
forgave her the wrong she had done him and kept her still beneath 
his roof. Apparently he continued to treat her as his wife and her 
children as his children, sought to guard her from temptation, and 
hoped for her reformation and restoration. This view is confirmed 
by the allegorical application which he subsequently made of this 
experience. Addressing the Israelites in the name of Yahweh (ii. 4) 
he says, “ Plead with your mother [the nation], plead; and let her 
put away her whoredoms from her face and her adulteries from 
between her breasts; lest I strip her naked, and set her as in the 
day that she was born”’ (z.e. denounce her publicly as an adulteress : 
cf. Ezek. xvi. 38f.). Also ii. g: “She shall follow after her lovers, 
but she shall not overtake them; and she shall seek them, but she 
shall not find them: then shall she say, I will go and return to my 
first husband, for then it was better with me than now.” 

The name Not-my-people, which in the bitterness of his heart 
Hosea gave the third child, is doubly significant. It shows both that 
he knew that Gomer’s unfaithfulness was persistent and that he now 
saw that his experience was typical of Yahweh’s experience with 
Israel. Lo-ammi is a distinctly prophetic, symbolic name, like the 
names of Isaiah’s sons, Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, and 
the explanation which he appends to it, “ For ye are not my people 
and I am not your God,” is one that lies naturally in the name itself. 


HL 
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This leads to the interesting conclusion that Hosea first became 
conscious of his prophetic vocation in the period which elapsed 
between the birth of Lo-ruhamah and the birth of Lo-ammi, which, 
since it followed the weaning of Lo-ruhamah, presumably occurred 
about three years after her birth. 

If this be the case, it is easy to see the psychological genesis of 
Hosea’s conviction that he was called to be a prophet. In those sad 
years which followed the birth of his daughter, when he was stagger- 
ing beneath the load of shame which Gomer had brought upon him, 
when he was vainly striving to win her back to purity, and was seek- 
ing to find some explanation of Yahweh’s mysterious dealings with 
him, the illuminating thought dawned upon him, that he was not 
alone in his sorrow, bu: that God himself was passing through the 
same experience with his people Israel. He had taken her as his 
bride in the land of Egypt, and had loved her ever since with con- 
stant affection; but she had forsaken him for the Baalim. Yet he 
did not cast her off. He warned her that, if she persisted in her 
ways, he must give her over to punishment. He put restraints about 
her to keep her from temptation and he had looked for her repent- 
ance and return to his love. 

This thought not merely brought him the consolation of the sym- 
pathy and fellowship of God in his suffering, but was for him a new 
revelation of the character of Yahweh. Yahweh is no Baal, such as 
Israel conceives him to be, whose business it is to dispense the mate- 
rial blessings of life in return for the punctilious rendering of offer- 
ings, and who is bound always to defend and support his worshippers. 
He is a free being, whose relation to Israel rests upon moral choice. 
He is not the tutelary, tribal God ; he is the husband who has chosen 
of his own accord, who has the right to reject the apostate wife, but 
who in mercy still grants her opportunity for repentance. 


This was Hosea’s vision of God, and it was this that made him a 


prophet. Having this new truth in regard to the divine character, 
he saw that he possessed the key which would unlock the religious 
problems of his day, and he could not but proclaim to others the 
discovery which meant so much for him. By the time that his third 
child was born he was fully conscious of his prophetic mission, for he 
gave him a name which was expressive not merely of his own private 
emotions but of the message which he felt himself called to deliver 
to Israel. Lo-ammi would convey unmistakably to every one who 


should hear it the thought of the illegitimacy of the Israel which has 


apostatized from Yahweh. 
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And now in the light of his vision of God and of his vocation he 
saw the meaning of his whole bitter experience. The espousal of 
Gomer was not fortuitous, but Yahweh had commanded it in order 
that through it he might teach him his will, and, therefore, it was 
the true beginning of Yahweh’s speaking with him. He had named 
his son Jezreel with no higher thought than that Yahweh had given 
him a seed, but now he saw in that naming a providential reference 
to Jezreel, the capital of the northern kingdom, where the murder of 
Ahab was to be avenged upon the house of Jehu. He had called 
his daughter Lo-ruhamah with no other thought than that he could 
not feel towards her the love of a father, but now he saw that this 
name was also expressive of God’s feeling towards Israel. It is in 
this larger knowledge of a time subsequent to the whole experience 
that the narrative of Hos. i. is written. 

In ii. 4-25 Hosea gives a summary of his preaching after the 
consciousness had come to him through the tragedy of his domestic 
life that Yahweh had a message for him to deliver. The political con- 
ditions depicted in this prophecy show that it was not uttered later 
than the reign of Jeroboam II. Keeping in mind what, as we have 
just seen, must have been the content of Hosea’s experience by the 
time that his third child was born, we cannot agree with Wellhausen 
when he says (Kéeine Propheten, p. 101): “The sermon in ii. 4-25 
goes beyond the text in i. 2-9, since in ii. 16-25 we hear of a restora- 
tion of Yahweh’s relation to Israel, while in ch. i. the corresponding 
feature in the life of the prophet has not yet appeared. This feature 
comes in as an afterthought in iii. 1-5.” If our previous conclusion 
is correct, that Hosea knew his wife’s character by the time that his 
daughter was born, but forgave her and restored her to his home, 
then the trait in the life of the prophet which corresponds to his 
confidence that Yahweh will have mercy upon Israel is present and 
we do not have to go to ch. iii. to find the explanation of ch. ii. I 
cannot here discuss this point in full, but I think that it can be 
shown that there is no feature in the picture of God’s dealings with 
Israel as described in ch. ii. which cannot be shown by legitimate 
inference to have been an element of Hosea’s experience as recorded 
in i. 2-9. 

With the death of Jeroboam II. a new era in the history of the 
northern kingdom began. It was a time of anarchy in the state, of 
apostasy in religion, and of utter degeneracy in morals. The mes- 
sage which Hosea had preached in the days of Jeroboam was no 
longer adequate, and he needed a new preparation for a new minis- 
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try. This was effected through a new development in the tragedy 
of his life. His wife, to whom he had shown so much forbearance, 
forsook him completely, and for a period whose length cannot be 
determined passed out of his knowledge and influence. The narra- 
tive is found in ch. iii., which forms the introduction to the second 


part of Hosea’s ministry, in the same way in which ch. i. forms the © 


introduction to the first period. The more advanced apostasy and 
the coming exile referred to in this chapter show that it belongs to a 
later period than the narrative of i. 2-9. 

“ And Yahweh said unto me, Go again, love a woman beloved of 
her paramour and an adulteress. .. . So I bought her to me for 
fifteen pieces of silver, and a homer of barley, and a half homer of 
barley: and I said unto her, Thou shalt stay quietly with me for 
many days ; thou shalt not be a harlot, and thou shalt not belong to 
any man, and I also will not belong to thee ” (iii. 1-3). 

That the woman here referred to is the same as the Gomer of 
ch. i. has been denied because of the indefinite expression “a 
woman ” in verse 1, but the absence of the article in Hebrew may 
denote quality as well as indefiniteness, and the context makes it 
plain that the same woman is meant here who has been mentioned 
before. The Lord says, “Go again, love,” and this implies that 
Hosea has loved the woman before. The prophet says, “So I 
bought Aer for me,” not indefinitely ‘a woman,’ as we should ex- 
pect if “a woman” in verse 1 were really indeterminate. Besides, 
there would be no allegorical significance in Hosea’s taking a second 
wife who was just like the first, while there would be a profound 
meaning in his taking back the woman who had already wronged 
him so deeply. We must assume, therefore, that it is Gomer who 
is referred to in this chapter. 

The fact that he is compelled to buy her for himself for a sum 
which is about equivalent in value to thirty pieces of silver, the price 
of a slave, shows that in the interval which has elapsed since the 

narrative of ch. i. a great change has come about in the relation of 
- Hosea’to his wife. We must suppose that his efforts to reform her 
as implied in ch. i. served only to make her more rebellious, so that 
at length she forsook him and her children and plunged into the 
depths of degradation, until at last she was enslaved, presumably for 
debt, and Hosea was compelled to buy her in order to secure her 
return. 

The commandment of the Lord to love once more is, doubtless, 
to be interpreted as the religious construction which the prophet 
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puts upon the fact that, in spite of his wife’s utter infidelity, his love 
for her did not die out. This persistency of his love, as well as the 
original marriage, was designed by Yahweh for his instruction. Even 


in her abject degradation he loved her still, and when the opportunity © 


came to save her, as it were against her will, by purchasing her as his 
slave, he eagerly embraced it. He took her back to his home once 
more, and, as his slave, secluded her from temptation in a way which 
he had not been able to do when she was his wife. By this act of 
supreme, unquenchable love he seems to have melted her heart and 
won her back to purity, for we read no more of her forsaking him, 
and in the allegorical use which the prophet subsequently makes 
of this episode he evidently implies that the wandering wife was 
reclaimed. 

Bitter as this latter experience was, and disappointing to all of 
Hosea’s earlier hopes, it was God’s way of fitting him to preach to 
‘the degenerate age which followed the death of Jeroboam. In the 
moment of his deepest anguish, when his wife had deserted him, 
when his life seemed forever blighted, but when he still kept on 
loving the cause of all his misery, the divine comforter again came 
to him and whispered within his soul, If thine own love can be so 
pure and strong that no injury can quench it, no sin kill it, what 
must be the divine love? If thou canst still follow and bring back 
beneath thy roof her whom thou hast once loved, how much more 
must the heart of God yearn after the people which he has chosen to 
be his own, but which, nevertheless, has been unfaithful to him? 

This gave Hosea a new message for the degenerate times which 
were now come upon Israel. He saw that even this last and most 
awful stage of his experience had its divine counterpart. Just as he 
still loved Gomer in spite of her complete, defection, so Yahweh 
loved the children of Israel in these dark days of seemingly hopeless 
apostasy which had now come, when they turned, not merely to the 
Baals, but to foreign gods and idols which were served with offerings 
of cakes of raisins (iii. 1). Just as he bought her back for himself, 
so Yahweh will never suffer Israel wholly to slip away from him. 
Just as he has kept her under restraint as a slave, and has thus 
removed temptation from her, so Yahweh will send his people into 
the slavery of exile, where they shall no more be subjected to the 
seducing influences of wicked kings and corrupt religion (verse 4). 
Just as Gomer has repented and been restored to her place as wife, 
so the children of Israel shall return and seek Yahweh their God... 
and shall come tremblingly to Yahweh and to his goodness in the 
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after days (verse 5). Chapter iii. is thus not only an account of 
Hosea’s own experience but a tracing of the correspondence of that 
experience with Yahweh’s dealings with Israel. It forms, therefore, 
the programme of Hosea’s subsequent teaching, and the remaining 
chapters of the book are merely an unfolding in detail of the thought 
which is here sketched in outline, just as ch. ii. is a development of 
the outline given in ch. i. 
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The Ode in Isaiah xiv. 


WILLIAM HENRY COBB. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


N his Introduction to Smith’s Prophets of Israel, Professor Cheyne 
remarks on Is. xxix. 5-8: 


The question can only be argued profitably by those who have % 
assimilated the principles of the school of Stade and Wellhausen, and q 
who in considering the prophecies in the Book of Isaiah ask them- ; 
selves, not, Is there any reason why this or that prophecy should not 
be by Isaiah? but, What is the period in which, by historical or : 
social situation, language, rhythm, and ideas, the composition of the i 
prophecy can most easily be understood ? : 


In like manner, we may regard the ode before us as simply a speci- 
men to be investigated, and the first thing to do is to isolate it for 
examination. We find it marked off from its context, with only a 
narrow penumbra on either side. For whether the poem closes with - 

VS. 21, 22, or 23, the following verses, 24-27, are regarded by all as : 
celebrating the downfall of Sennacherib, whoever was their author. q 
Again, when we turn to the first three verses of the chapter, although 
critics are not so united, it can be readily shown that those verses 

are intruded between our passage and ch. xiii. There are marks of 
editorial activity in xiv. 1-3. Bredenkamp in 1887 pointed out the 
inconsistency of this passage with the historical situation assumed in 

ch. xiii. Dillmann’s reply (1890) assumes the integrity of xiv. 1-23 ; 

but this is denied by Duhm (1892), who regards these introductory 
verses, as the work of a later hand, dependent on Zechariah and : 
others. There is much force in Duhm’s argument that the spirit of 
these verses accords well with postexilian Judaism. There is the 
same Pharisaic exclusiveness, that makes the world exist for Israel 
rather than Israel for the world. In contrast with the Messianic 
promise of blessing to all the nations, these are to conduct the dis- 
persion home in pomp, and for their reward are to be put under the q 
feet of Israel as servants and housemaids. The Ger is introduced in : 
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vs. 1, the proselyte, who is to cleave to the house of Jacob, that is, | 
: he receives permission to intermarry with the chosen race. The 
3 rest from hard service in vs. 3 is gained by putting that service upon 

Israel’s former masters. These oppressors are not the Babylonians, 


; 5 but the heathen in general, under whose supremacy the Diaspora is 
q living. To connect such hopes of retaliation with a prophecy against 
3 Babylon is precisely what the later Jews were always doing, down to, 


: and even beyond, the time of the New Testament Apocalypse, “in 
a bekannter unhistorischer Weise ” (Duhm’s phrase). 

I think the dependence of these verses upon the first two chapters 
of Zechariah is much closer than Duhm indicates ; in fact, the former 
seem to be almost wholly a cento of quotations from the latter. Thus 
we have the parallel clauses : 


a Is. XIV. I, For Fahve will have compassion on Facob ; 
ZECH. I. 16, Thus saith Jahve: I am returned to Jerusalem with compassions. 


‘ Is., and will yet choose Israel and set them in their own land ; 

ZECH. I. 17, My cities through prosperity shall yet be spread abroad; and | 
Jahve shall yet comfort Zion, and shall yet choose Jerusalem. | ie 

ZECH. 1. 16, | And Jahve shall inherit Judah as his portion in the holy land, 
and shall yet choose Jerusalem. 


; Is., and the stranger shall join himself with them, and they shall i 
cleave to the house of Facob ; 
| ZECH. 11.15, And many nations shall join themselves to Jahve in that day, - 
and shall be my people. : 
4 Is., and the house of Israel shall possess them in Fahve's land for po 4 


servants and for handmaids; and they shall capture their ie 
captors and rule their oppressors. 

ZECH. Il. 12, 13, After glory hath he sent me unto the nations which spoiled you; 
for he that toucheth you toucheth the apple of his eye. For 
behold I will shake mine hand over them; and they shall be 


a spoil to those that served them. is 

4 _The whole conception in Zechariah is very animated, beginning at 

: ‘i. 12 with the angel’s question: “ Jahve Sebaoth, how long wilt thou A 
a not have mercy on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah, against 


which thou hast had indignation these seventy years?” and contin- i 

ued with answering voices, and with the visions of the four horns and 
the measuring line. The expressions I have quoted come in naturally 
and are evidently original; it is impossible that Zechariah can be 
dependent on Is. xiv.; the dependence is the reverse, and therefore \ 
Is. xiv. 1-3 is postexilian. But no postexilian copyist or editor | 
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could have written the magnificent ode that follows. The contrast is 
heaven-wide between the prose of vs. 1-3 and the poetry beginning 
at vs. 4°. There are but few poems in all literature that rise to sub- 
limity ; and this is one of them. Its date and author are to be ascer- 
tained if possible by a careful study of its contents in their various 
relations. 

On the introductory passage, I have only two things to add: first, 
that since the poem opens in the middle of vs. 4, the phrase sn 
455 in 4* may also be an editorial addition, as it is regarded by | 
Duhm, Winckler, Cheyne, and others ; and second, that the mdshdl 
having been thus separated from its context, we are to examine it by 
itself, unbiassed by any pre-judgment derived from the mention of 
the Medes in ch. xiii., or from that of the captivity in xiv. 1-3. As 
Cheyne observes of ch. xiii. and xiv. (Jutroduction to the Book of 
Isaiah, p. 75), there are such differences in their pictures of the 
judgment, and there is so much more poetic heat in the ode than 
in the prophecy, that the conjecture of a twofold authorship is 
reasonable. 

The next step is to free our specimen from imperfections, restoring 
it, as well as possible, to its original form. It is remarkable that the 
beautiful rhythm should have been hidden so long from the genera- 
tions of acute students of Isaiah. Lowth in the last century came 
close to the true form; Ewald, Ley, and Bickell made further ap- 
proximations ; but Budde was the first, I think, to bring out the 
measure so clearly that all can see and hear it. His article “ Das 
hebraische Klagelied ” (74 7W., 1882) investigated the structure of 
the Book of Lamentations, and found its prevailing verse-form finely 
illustrated in the ode before us. Ten years later, in the same journal, 
he speaks of his view, doubtless with too great positiveness, as now 
a commonplace of biblical science. I cannot but regard it as genu- 
inely scientific, if not yet commonplace. 

Keeping the word verse to its usual sense when Scripture is quoted 
(by chapter and verse), and employing the word Ame to denote a 
verse of poetry, we find that a verse may contain more or fewer lines, 
but that each line in this ode has five accents, the cesura falling 
regularly after the third beat. The rule is not Procrustean, but the 
exceptions are slight and reasonable, and such as a modern poet 
might make. There are seven lines in a strophe, and five full stro- 
phes with perhaps part of a sixth. The first begins at 4°, thus: 
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This last word should be altered to 3/79, ‘arrogance’; so most 
ancients and moderns. 
Verse 11 has two lines: 


Verse 13 has three lines: 


Certainly there is metrical method in this composition, even if we 
do not venture to call it elegiac pentameter, after Julius Ley, whom 
Budde rebukes thus (ZA 7W., 1882, p. 5): “Er ordnet ihn seinem 
System ein unter dem ebenso pompdésen als misverstandlichen und 
im Grunde unrichtigen Namen des edegischen Pentameters.” The 
poet may use his license either to emphasize, or to glide over, a small 
word ; 7 is treated in both ways at vs.9. The third line in that 
verse illustrates Budde’s case 2, where two weighty words take the 
place of the usual three words, OMINDDS OY. We may also 
apply that principle, though we need not, at the end of vs. 13, just 
quoted, TV" IW}. I think that Budde’s musical ear deserts 
him when he attempts the same explanation in the second line of 
VS. 12; my, FP is a different movement entirely. But so far 
as I know, all versions repeat the word how at this point. Supply 
‘JS as Duhm does in his text, and the whole strophe (the third in 
the ode, extending from vs. 12 to vs. 15 inclusive) is perfectly regu- 
lar. It is not necessary to print the lines, for one cannot go astray . 
on the rhythm. Those who are still sceptical as to the existence of 
true metre in Hebrew, would do well to go through the scansion of 
this strophe. 

At the close of vs. 8, Budde’s case 3 occurs, the pause in sense 
falling after the second beat, with a rhetorical pause after the third. 
How natural this is becomes plain when we put the whole verse into 
English : 


| The fir-trees exulting accost thee | and Lebanon’s cedars: 


Since thou art laid low | there comes not || the woodman against us. 
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Going back to vs. 5, we note that the word /ahve is superfluous in 
the rhythm and unnecessary to the sense ; no one could doubt who 
had humbled the pride of the king; it is like the poet to say, “ He 
hath broken the staff of the wicked,” and like the scribe to insert the 
proper name. The first part of vs. 10, “all they shall answer and 
say unto thee,” is regarded by some as a marginal note, and printed 
as prose. The difficulty with this is that it reduces the strophe to 
six lines, while the others have seven. Moreover, by supplying a 
single word, the regular rhythm is preserved. Duhm and Cheyne 
mark the: elision, but suggest nothing to fill it. If we read 78" 
before nbs, it will form an assonance with "J"2&, as in vs. 16. With 
these slight emendations, it is easy to verify the metre of the first 
two strophes. 


STROPHE L., VS. 4-8. 


bh Ts 


STROPHE II., VS. 9-11. 


Toe O22 


All runs smoothly now to the close of vs. 17, where "3 disturbs 
the metre ; besides, it is awkward to say that one lets loose prisoners 
home. Budde makes the word form a doublet with ima3 at the 
end of vs. 18, the latter being the true conclusion of 17. This at 
once restores both verses to regularity, though it is a question 
whether this is not secured at too high a price. Cheyne’s way 
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suits me better; to drop MM"D and read over into the next verse. 
Thus we have the following fine contrast : 


His captives he set not free | all the kings of the nations. 
They all are resting in glory | each one in his house, 


, , , 
Whilst ¢4oz art cast out from thy grave | like a branch abhorred. 


When we reflect upon the long succession of copyists who were 
totally unsuspicious of any metrical arrangement, the wonder is, not 
that we stumble here and there upon a hard scansion, but that the 
poem is preserved in a form so nearly perfect. Verse 19, however, 
is very obscure as it stands; some correction is necessary, for not 
only is the rhythm distorted, but the text is impossible. It is suffi- 
cient, I think, following Ewald and others, to take out the words 
near the close “H3™33¥"5x “TY, and put them at the beginning 
of vs. 20, translating 19 thus: 

Whilst thou art cast out from thy grave | like a branch abhorred; 


, 
As the garb of the sword-pierced slain; | like a corpse trodden down. 


Here comes in Budde’s case 1, its only occurrence in the ode. It 
is where the first member of a line is prolonged to four beats in two 


couplets : 


Passing to vs. 20, and beginning, as above, with BY etc., we may 
either, with Dillmann, elide ‘3/3, as inserted after the change 
just mentioned, or, with Budde, combine it with the previous word, 
in which case animisps smnnd will closely resemble Gen. xlix. 6 
Cann pomp5), these being the only two occurrences of the Qal 
of “IM. Either way improves both meaning and metre. I prefer 
Budde’s: “They that go down to the stones of the pit, thou shalt not 
join in their burial.” Verse 21 follows the metre, except that the 
last word OY is superfluous, and withal very difficult: “fill the 
face of the world with cities,” an apparent contradiction to vs. 17. 
This has given rise to a fine crop of conjectures. Duhm sets these 
aside, one after another, assigning no reasons, and himself cuts the 
knot with equal arbitrariness by assuming that B™"\Y is a variant for 

at". At the same time, he prints the next line with one beat 
missing at the beginning. Cheyne (/ntroduction, p. 74) remarks: 
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“No theory can induce me to omit val or rather O"8.” (The 
last word is evidently a slip for "9, ‘ruins,’ a conjecture that goes 
back to Hitzig.) I suggest ending the verse with Som 2B, and 
beginning vs. 22 with a substitute - O™9, namely “PN, the Hiphil 
of "WD: “I will stir myself up.” This precise form, although per- 
fectly regular, does not happen to occur elsewhere, but we have 
ITER (Ps. lvii. 9, cviii. 3). With this emendation, the verse begins : 
“I will stir myself up and arise against them.” Cf. Ps. xxxv. 23: 
“Stir thyself up and awake to my judgment,” where the verb is the 
same, the Hiphil of “WD. For the sense, cf. Is. xxxiii. 10: “Now 
will I arise, saith Jahve; now will I lift up myself,” and especially 
Is. xxxi. 2: “[Jahve] will bring evil, and . . . will arise against the 
house of the evil-doers.’”’ For both form and sense cf. Job viii. 6: 
“Tf thou wert pure and upright, surely now he would awake for thee, 
and make the habitation of thy righteousness prosperous.” Jahve 
awakes [“"D"] /or the upright, and against the evil-doers. When 
we have made this correction, not only is the rhythm of vs. 21 per- 
fect, but vs. 22 is no longer prose ; it forms two good lines which just 
finish out the fifth strophe; there being a single word of editorial 
addition, 2337. Most recent critics maintain the prosaic character 
of both 22 and 23. Budde says very positively : “‘ They are prophetic 
prose, that has nothing to do with this rhythm”; Cheyne: “They 
stand outside the poem and are in a very itédejant style.” Dillmann 
goes into particulars, giving four reasons against incorporating them 
into the poem: (1) the fact that Jahve speaks here, not before ; 
(2) the altered object of discourse, Babel; (3) the expression DN) 
_PARDS NT; (4) the faulty elegiac rhythm. Of these, (1) the 
change of speakers has no pertinence; for we shall find such a 
change in every strophe. (2) The change of object is removed by 
the amended text, dropping 533, which also disposes of (4) the 
imperfect rhythm. (3) The double refrain, first MW1" ON) and then 
seems to me highly poetical and appropriate, 
bringing the ode to a solemn close with three beats in each half-line. 
We may now verify the last strophe as follows : 


STROPHE V., VS. 20-22. 


XUN 
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Verse 23, so far as the form goes, might be brought into rhythm, 
but it reads more like prose; it is to this rather than 22 that 
Cheyne’s charge of inelegant style belongs. It evidently refers to 
the city of Babylon, and describes its doom. The simplest hypothe- 
sis is that the editor attached it to the previous prophecy, inserting 

‘32? in vs. 22 to form a point of attachment for the feminine suf- 
fixes. We may safely fix the limits of the ode at vs. 4° and the close 
of vs. 22. 

Glancing back over the poem, we observe the dramatic action 
throughout. In the first strophe the trees speak: “Since thou art 
laid low, the woodman cometh not up against us.” In the second 
strophe the shades speak: “Art thou also become weak as we? art a a 
thou become like unto us?” In the third strophe the king speaks a 
in his heart: “I will ascend into heaven,” etc. In the fourth stro- a 
phe the spectators speak: “Is this the man that made the earth to — a 


tremble?” etc. In the fifth strophe the prophet speaks: “ Prepare | 
ye slaughter for his children,” etc. ; and finally Jahve speaks in his a 
own person: “I will stir myself up and arise against them.” q 

The ode as restored says nothing about a city, but is a song of 


triumph and derision over the fall of some king. Will the contents 
help us to decide what king this is? 


a. He was an Oppressive Tyrant. 


Verse 4, the oppressor, the arrogance 
“ 12, thou who didst lay low the nations. a 
20, thou hast destroyed thy land, slain thy people. q 


b. He was a World-Ruler. 


Verse 6, that smote peoples in wrath, that ruled nations in anger. 

“7, the whole earth is at rest (at thy downfall). 

16, the man that made the earth (7187) to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms. 


“ 17, that made the world (53M) like the wilderness, and overthrew its 
cities, 
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c. He was Famous for Pomp and Pride. 


Verse 11, thy pomp is brought down to Sheol. 
“13, I will ascend into heaven; I will lift up my throne above the stars of El. 
“ 14, I will ascend above the cloud-heights; I will be like Elyon. 


d. He was brought to an Inglorious End. 


Verse 4, How art thou brought down to the ground! (7.e., to the underworld; 
: cf. [with Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos, 18] Ex. xv.12; Eccl. iii. 21; 
Is. xxix. 4, etc.) , 
10, Art thou become weak as we are? 
15, brought down to Sheol, to the uttermost parts of the abyss. 
19, cast away from thy sepulchre . . . as a carcass trodden under foot. 
20, not joined with them in burial, (his seed) not named for ever. 


Is there any historical king who answers to these marks? or are 
we to refer the prophecy to the generic king as a comprehensive 
term for the people and power of a nation? This last is affirmed by 
Dillmann, but denied by most others. The individual traits in our 
prophecy are very clear; probably the generic theory would never 
have been invented but for the supposed necessities of the passage. 
At all events the traits described must characterize individuals before 
they can be predicated of a class. Now I make bold to affirm that 
there never was a king of Badylon, from Nebuchadnezzar to Naboni- 
dus, who can be made to fit this description. The old explanation, 
which connects it with the violent overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus 
and the shameful death of Belshazzar the king, has at least two 

_ defects — no such overthrow took place, and Belshazzar was not the 
king. As for Nebuchadnezzar, he was a master-builder, both in the 
literal and the political sense; and very far from being a cruel 
oppressor. “Thou hast destroyed thy land, thou hast slain thy 
people,” is utterly inapplicable to him. Nabonidus has been sug- 
gested, because, according to his inscriptions, he cut down cedars in 
Lebanon. ‘But many other kings did the same thing; and as for 
‘the main picture, there could not be a greater misfit. Nabonidus 
was a weak antiquarian, whose chief energy was expended in rebuild- 
ing ancient temples. Hommel says that this archeological fad, which 
allured him into forgetfulness of the entire world without, and blinded 
him to approaching danger, finally cost him throne and freedom. 
Compare Tiele’s almost pathetic picture of the unwarlike king, deep 
in his digging and building, while his kingdom was exposed to ruin. 
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The satire of our ode, “Is this the man that made the earth to 
tremble, that did shake kingdoms?” if meant of Nabonidus, would 
have made its author immortal — as a laughing-stock. 

There are, however, world-rulers, with whom Jewish writers were 
concerned, that correspond better with the qualities depicted in 
Is. xiv. More than forty years ago, Frederick Maurice wrote to Sir 
Edward Strachey: “The fact I am chiefly confident about in Isaiah 
is that the description in the fourteenth chapter exactly answers to 
Sennacherib, and not the least to Nebuchadnezzar or Belshazzar.” 
In 1894, Hugo Winckler published his A/torientalische Forschungen, 
containing a note which is so brief and important that I give it in 
full : 

“Tsaiah xiv. 4-23 is according to Budde (ZAT7W. ii., 12 ff.) an 
elegy, and differs in metre from xiii. 1-xiv. 3, with which it has been 
united into a single oracle. The latter is the prophecy against Baby- 
lon, incorrectly joined, perhaps by its author, to our piece. It is in 
the true Isaian style, though one attempts the impossible if he would 
honor Isaiah with the authorship of the whole. But as soon as we 
give weight to the metre of the elegy, the two compositions, since 
they differ so widely, must of necessity be separated. xiv. 4-21 
(not 23) is an elegy; meant, to be sure (see Budde), to be taken 
ironically, hence a mdshd/, on the death of the king of Assyria, and 
not of the king of Babylon, and it proceeds from Isaiah himself. 
Since it plainly portrays a violent death, there is scarcely a doubt 
that the murder of Sennacherib in the year 682 is meant, which (cf. 
Altorientalische Untersuchungen, pp. 41-46) took place after he had 
been compelled to withdraw from Palestine. By this is explained 
too the ‘close relationship in contents and form’ [this phrase he 
quotes from Budde] with the song of Isaiah in 2 Ki. xix. 21-28 (see 
Klostermann on that passage, Duhm on Is. xxxvii. 25) which has 
long been noticed. Both songs belong to the same period and were 
not long separated in composition. The one treats of the speedy 
overthrow of Sennacherib, the other of the same as accomplished.” * 

Upon this Cheyne comments thus (Jn oduction, p. 75) : 

“ How an advanced critic like Winckler can regard the poem as 
Isaiah’s song of triumph on the death of Sennacherib is a mystery. 
Phraseology and ideas are alike opposed to this hasty view, and the 
parallelisms in xiv. 8, 13, 14 to passages of the taunt-song on Senna- 


1 The substance of this paper of mine was read at a meeting of the Society of 


Biblical Literature and Exegesis, June 1, 1894, before I had seen Winckler’s 
book. 
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cherib in xxxvii. 22°-29 simply show that both poems proceed from 
the same (late) school of poets. It is also most unlikely that Isaiah 
expected that Sennacherib would be ‘ cast far from his grave.’ Both 
prophecy and ode, then, are not earlier than the close of the Exile.” 

Whether or not this is a “ hasty view” and whether phraseology and 
ideas oppose or favor it, we shall soon be better able to determine. 
As to the phrase “ cast far from his grave,” which appears in quota- 
tion marks, Cheyne forgets (in the haste of his view?) that his own 
revised text omits it. Also, it is not a conservative reactionist, but 
one whom Cheyne calls an ‘advanced critic,’ that has taken this 
position ; and the mystery, of which complaint is made, is just what 
we are trying to clear up. For I repeat that the present paper pro- 
ceeds on Cheyne’s own canon, “not: Is there any reason why this 
or that prophecy should not be by Isaiah? but, What is the period 
in which, by historical or social situation, language, rhythm, and 
ideas, the composition of the prophecy can most easily be under- 
stood?” So far it is plain that all the four points in the historical 
situation described meet in Sennacherib; to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, they a// meet in no one else. 


We pass to an examination of the religious references. Verse 13 
mentions Har-Moedh, the mount of congregation; vs. 9, II, 15, 
Sheol, the underworld (cf. vs. 9, Rephaim, the shades; vs. 14, 19, 


Bér, the pit). Since Friedrich Delitzsch’s Wo lag das Paradies ? 
the view has been quite prevalent that Har-Moedh is identical with 
the Assyrian 2-farsag-(gal)-kur-kura, ‘the mountain of lands,’ the 
- birthplace of the gods. It is curious to see how persistently cunei- 
form scholars until a very recent date have read into the latter a 
metaphysical element ; the gods were “ eternally born,” or “ born in 
eternity,” or even “eternally begotten.” The original is simply 
hints ’aldu, ‘were duly born.’ Jensen’s Kosmologie has made it very 
probable that while Har-Moedh is in the heavens, ‘the mountain of 
lands’ is on the earth ; or rather, it is the earth itself, considered as a 
mountain. The masterly Bettrag of Gesenius, connecting Har-Moedh 
with the sacred mountain which many ancients located in the utter- 
most north, still stands; but it is not yet proven that the Assyrians 
or Babylonians held this conception. At the same time Jensen him- 
self admits that our passage, being put into the mouth of the great 
king, refers to some religious idea foreign to Israel; he connects it 
with the Sabean conception of the mountain of light, which he identi- 
fies with the Assyrian myth that places.the celestial Bél at the North - 
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pole of the heavens. So Gunkel (Schépfung und Chaos, p. 132): 
“Iyi7"13_ “seems to have been originally the North pole, around 
which the stars revolve. See Indian and Iranian parallels in Dill- 
mann, Genesis, sixth edition.” The whole subject deserves, and will 
repay, the most searching investigation ; the point just now before us 
is the question whether this Assyrian conception was so widely dif- 
fused in the time of Sennacherib that it might have come to the 
knowledge of a Hebrew prophet. The answer is in the affirmative ; 
for the very passage cited by Jensen is from Sargon’s annals which 
were inscribed on the halls of his palace. The possible opportunities 
for contact with Assyria on the part of a Judean prophet in the days 
of Sargon and Sennacherib are obvious. 

With regard to Sheol, Bér, and Rephaim, it is manifest that the 
ideas so graphically pictured in the ode before us were current 
among the Assyrians. The great popular poem on the descent of 
Ishtar is so familiar as to need only a passing reference. One of the 
Assyrian words for the underworld is Ava/é, and this occurs in 
Sargon’s Khorsabad inscription. The valuable monograph of Alfred 
Jeremias on the Babylonian representations of the state after death, 
supplemented and corrected by Jensen’s Kosmo/logie, should leave no 
doubt as to the Assyro-Babylonian atmosphere of the religious ref- 
erences in Is. xiv. However the question may be decided as to 
whether the Hebrews themselves obtained these ideas of Sheol as 
early as the time of Sennacherib (though I think the affirmative can 

. be fairly made out), that is not the question before us. It is plain that 
our author wishes to taunt the great king with the failure of his hopes. 
“Thou wouldst go to the mount of congregation? Lo, thou art there 
—in the congregation of the Rephaim! Thy pomp is brought down 
to Arali. Ah, Helel, ben-Shahar, how art thou fallen!” 

The view of Gunkel is interesting and probable (Schépfung und 
Chaos, p. 132), that reference is here made to an early nature-myth, 
the giant vanquished by Elyon representing the morning-star quenched 
in the beams of the sun, like the Greek Phaéthon. A peculiar value 
attaches to this essay of Gunkel’s in that it successfully controverts 
the assignment, as a matter of course, of all such material in our 
Hebrew records to an exilian or postexilian contact with Babylonia. 
In the light of his careful researches, we can examine impartially the 
well-known parallels between our ode and Ezekiel. These are cer- 

tainly very minute and striking. They belong to Ezekiel’s oracles 

against Tyre and Egypt (ch. xxvi—xxxii.). The lamentation of 

xxvi. 17, beginning like our ode with the exclamatory "'&, is called a 
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(13°, which answers to the “elegy” we have here. In xxvi. 20 Tyre is 
brought down with them that descend into the pit (cf. Ode, vs. 15). 
The prince of Tyre in xxviii. 2 lifts up his heart as a god (cf. Ode, 
14). He has been upon the holy mountain of God (xxviii. 14; cf. 
Ode, 13). Egypt also (xxxi. 16) is cast down to Sheol with them 
that descend into the pit; and the nations already there are com- 
forted at his fall (cf. Ode, 10). In the pit with Egypt lie the 
unclean and abominable (xxxii. 18-21; cf. Ode, 19). The natidns 
round about form a gloomy fellowship with Egypt in the underworld 
(xxxii. 22-30; cf. Ode, 9). 

Notwithstanding these resemblances, the differences are so great 
as to forbid the reference of our passage to either Ezekiel or his 
contemporaries. The use of the word 13") is of little moment ; 
the structure of Is. xiv. is as beautiful and regular as the book of 
nip ; while it is impossible to arrange the prophecies of Ez. xxvi.— 
xxxii. in metrical form. Moreover, the style of Ezekiel is extremely 
diffuse and repetitious ; and this would help to explain the points of 
contact noted above, if we may suppose that the author has taken 
the themes of our ode and expanded them in his own manner. This. 
will become probable further on. But the contents are different, as 
well as the form. In Ezekiel, as in the Apocalypse, the nations 
lament in sympathy over the fall of the great merchant city; in 
Isaiah, the tone is that of irony, constant and bitter. Here, as we 
have seen, the individual traits are clearly marked ; there the king is. 
a mere personification, “simply the representative of the genius of 
the community” (Skinner: Zxfositor’s Bible, on Ezekiel, p. 252. 
The whole passage should be consulted). 

The religious teaching, too, is radically diverse. In Is. xiv. 21 the 
children are slaughtered for the iniquity of their fathers; Ezekiel’s. 
individualism is in flat contrast with this (ch. xviii.). Even more 
decisive is the consideration that the downfall of the king in our ode 
is simply the punishment of his vaulting ambition; while all the 
chastisements in Ezekiel’s oracles against the nations have a religious 
motive that is iterated and reiterated: “they shall know that I am 
Jahve.” This argument applies as well to Ezekiel’s age as to him- 
self (Davidson in Cambridge Bible, on Ezekiel, p. xliii.). The same 
is true of the historical situation. The power of Babylon in Ezekiel’s 
time is Jahve’s instrument to punish the nations ; but the conception 
that it is itself to be punished seems entirely outside his scope (so 
’ Ewald). And yet, no power except Assyria-Babylonia, certainly not 
Tyre or Egypt, agrees with the indications of Is. xiv. The result of 
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investigating the parallels from Ezekiel is thus to leave undisturbed 
the evidence that Is. xiv. belongs in the age of Sennacherib. 

If it be granted ‘hat the ode was probably written at that period, 
the language and s.yle, on careful examination, seem to point to 
Isaiah as its author. 

Although the phrase in vs. 4*, “ Mashal upon the king of Baby- 
lon,” stands outside the ode itself, it may have been its original title ; 
this would furnish no objection to the theory above presented. For 
Sennacherib, as well as Sargon and Tiglath-Pileser, repeatedly calls 
himself savri Badili, and this may have been as well known to Isaiah 
as to us (against Cheyne, Prophecies of Isaiah, p. 81). Professor 
Rawlinson’s contention, in the Pulpit Commentary on Is. xiii., that 
Assyria and Babylon were essentially distinct empires, cannot be 
maintained ; see especially Tiele’s Badylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, 
at the beginning. 

Kuenen’s chief objection (Zindeitung, ii. 85 ff.) to the Isaian author- 
ship of xiii. 1-xiv. 23, is that the whole impression is that of a con- 


temporary picture, not a prediction of the fall of some future king 


of Babylon. This of course does not touch the reference to Sen- 
nacherib. He next adduces: 

(a) The style, which he regards as more easy and flowing than 
Isaiah’s ; a matter on which much weight is due to his opinion, but 
with respect to which it is difficult to bring him to book. It may 
suffice to quote a single item from Ewald’s account of the style of 
_ Isaiah, which might have been written for the ode before us ; “ true 
poetic ease and beauty, combined with force and irresistible power.” 

(4) The numerous parallels with spurious passages of Isaiah. — 
Curiously enough, every one of these parallels is with Is. xiii., not 
xiv. ; hence they do not concern us here. 

_ Cheyne’s objections in his /n/roduction also rest on the connection 
of our passage with xiii. 1-xiv. 3. They are mostly of some force 
against those who hold to the Isaian authorship of the whole, but not 
against the position of this paper. He mentions further (p. 70) the 
adoption of the popular idea of Sheo/, the myth of the morning-star 
as son of the dawn, the allusion to the divine mountain in the north ; 
but, as we have seen, the prophet simply puts these into the mouth 
of the heathen king. He adds a miscellaneous and bewildering 
collection of word-parallels to be explained away, and others to 
support his conclusion.? Now one may easily convince himself that 


2 One of these last is B'YW", xiv. 5, which he refers to non-Israelites as a class, 
citing (p. 73) Is. xiii. 11, xxvi. 10; Hab. i. 13; Ps. ix.6. But this last place, 
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this is a very unfair presentation of the evidence from language, 
which, both in the mass and in detail, shows a remarkable affinity 
with the generally acknowledged prophecies of Isaiah. I have pre- 
pared a full vocabulary of xiv. 4-22, from which it appears that the 
total number of different words is 138. Among these are 6 dzag 
Aeyoueva, which are colorless for the present purpose, leaving 132 
used elsewhere ; 109 of these, or 83 per cent, occur in Isaiah A, 
that is, in the parts commonly reckoned genuine, which comprise 
only three-eighths of the whole book.2 This fact becomes still more 
significant when we note that 17 of the remaining 23 words are in 
the literature usually considered pre-Exilian, while 1 of the other 6 
is the common word “3. There remain only 5 apparently late words: 


Verse 9, O°NB, ‘the shades.’ 
“become like’; M2¥, ‘narrowly look.’ 
“11, DB, ‘spread’; ‘worm.’ 


In view of the cumulative evidence to be presently adduced, it is 
hazardous to assert that Isaiah may not have used all these. In the 
first three verses of ch. xiv., which I regard as of late date, out of a 
total of 33 words, 9 are absent from Isaiah A, that is, 27 per cent 
instead of 17 (in the ode). Of the 132 words in the ode (omitting 
Gmag deyopeva), 27, 2 fraction over 20 per cent, are not found in 
Ezekiel. Herein is a marvellous thing. The vocabulary of every 
writer bears some relation to that of his period. Ezekiel is the only 
undisputed prophet of the Exile. His book is almost exactly three 
times as long as Isaiah A, giving so much more opportunity for these 
words to occur. How very unlikely that the author of the ode, if 


where DW") is parallel to mY, is the only one that suggests any such class- 
reference. 

A wider induction from the Psalms led Cheyne himself to make the contrary 
statement in this very book, p. 323, as follows: 

“It should be added that lvii. 134-21 contains nothing like a definite reference 
to the Samaritans; D'YW" in vv. 20-21 is the ordinary expression (see Psalms) 
for the lawless party among the Jews.” 

8 Cheyne’s analysis in the /utroduction gives Isaiah only one-fifth (21 per cent) 
instead of three-eighths. Those who follow his processes will probably disintegrate 
the book still further. By using the conventional division, I express no opinion 
as to any part of the remaining five-eighths; I simply refrain from drawing any 
parallels thence. It is convenient to remember that the present arrangement 
reverses, roughly speaking, the original antilegomena of a century ago (Isaian, 39 
chapters; un-Isaian, 27), which has become Isaian, 27; un-Isaian, 39. These 
last (neglecting fractions) are ch. xiii., xiv., xxiv.-xxvii., xxxiv.—lxvi. 
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himself exilian, should coincide more closely in diction with a writer 
one hundred and fifty years before him than with Ezekiel ! 

The same contrast meets us in style as in vocabulary. The style 
of Ezekiel is ornate, elaborate, and artistic, apart from its abundant 
repetitions. That of Isaiah is simple, direct, and sublime, charac- 
terized by the “profoundest poetic emotion and purest feeling,” 
“ everywhere bearing the impress of a regal mastery of his matter.” 
“Everywhere it rolls onward in a full, overwhelming stream, and 
always accomplishes its purpose at the right point with simple 
means.” ‘Without becoming prolix, he thoroughly exhausts and 
finishes everything he handles.” These quotations from Ewald help 
us to realize the contrast between our ode and the continual repeti- 
tion of Ez. xxxii., or the geographical particulars of ch. xxvii. 

A well-known mark of Isaiah’s style is his fondness for parono- 
masia. Dr. Casanowicz, in his article on “ Paronomasia in the Old 
Testament” (JOURNAL, 1893, Part II.), gives separately the number 
of cases of the occurrence of this rhetorical figure in each book. 
Isalah contains many more than any other, namely, 130. The ode 
has 3 cases (1 in vs. 16, 2 in vs. 22), and this is just about what we 
should expect if Isaiah wrote it. 

But the true bearing of the evidence from language cannot be seen 
until we come down to particulars, and note the many words, forms, 
phrases, and ideas which connect themselves with the historical 
Isaiah of Jerusalem. 


Verse 4. The form wd occurs in iii. 12 and ix. 3. In the latter, the context is 
similar, as we shall see. 3/1, the root of M32, appears with W423 in iii. 5 
and with nav in xxx. 7, “the blusterer is at rest”; so here, “how has the 
blustering ceased” (same words). 

Verse 5. "Ql = ix. 3, with Wi. W3Y is there too, but SY is changed to 
nnn. “Thou hast droken the staff of his shoulder, the rod of his oppressor.” 
Here the oppressor ceases; for He hath droken the staff of the wicked; the 
sceptre of the rulers. A different author, with Isaiah’s text before him, would 
have been sure to write “30. Cf. x. 24-27, where the ideas are the same, 
and many of the words. Cf. also xiv. 29, the rod (W3W) that smote thee is 
broken. 

Verse 6, 199, the same participial form, is in xiv. 29, just cited. The ideas are 
absolutely parallel. So again in x. 5,6, Asshur is Jahve’s BSW and "¥2 whom 
he sends against the people of his iT13Y. In i. 6 there is a coincidence of 
thought which would never have occurred to an imitator. Here Asshur smites 
the nations (of which Israel is one) by blows without cessation; there Asshur 
smites Israel with fresh stripes from head to foot with no mollification. xxx. 26 

_ belongs to the same habit of thought; Jahve binds up the "SY of his people 

. and heals their "3. The cognate accusative (MPS M7) is also in Isaiah’s 
manner (see v. I, 6, viii. 10, 10). 
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Verse 7. PY occurs in the same sense at vii. 4, xviii. 4, xxx. 15, xxxii. 17. 
PIsT oD is given by Dillmann as characteristic of Isaiah, though he denies 
the Isaian authorship of our passage. (See vi. 3, x. 14, xii. 5, xiv. 26, xxviii. 22.) 
Note the fine contrast with x. 14, where the Assyrian gathered to himself all 
the earth, which was quiet, because none dared oppose him. Here all the 
earth is quiet, because the opposer has been subdued. 

Verse 8. Another instructive contrast. Compare the whole verse with xxxvii. 24. 
There Isaiah brings the word of Jahve against Sennacherid, and represents 
him as saying: “Iam come up to the innermost parts (*M3, see xiv. 13) of 
Lebanon; and I will cut down (M9) the tall cedars (TS) thereof, and the 
choice fir-trees (C-ap>)) thereof.” Here the fir-¢rees and the cedars of Lebanon 
rejoice against the A¢mg,; there is no more one who cuts down. The Hebrew 
words are the same. 

Verse 9. Sheol is personified as at v. 14. It is altogether gratuitous to say that 
its use in that passage implies a different idea. We, with our present eschato- 
logical imagery, might freely apply either figure to the same general concept. 
Cf. xxviii. 15, 18;—-a covenant with death, and an agreement with Sheod. 
2 is a favorite word with Isaiah. See v. 25, xxiii. 11, xxviii. 21, xxxii. 10, 11, 
xxxvii. 28, 29. eee 

Verse ro. "9M is found in xvii. 11, xxiii. 24. The ironical tone of the questions 
reminds us of xxiii. 7: “Is this your joyous city?” etc. 

Verse 11, i8} is a favorite word with Isaiah (see ii. 10, 19, 21, iv. 2, xxiii. 9). 
But still more characteristic than the word is the thought —the abasement of 
pride — which is one of Isaiah’s leading ideas. 

Verse 12. Sp). Both word and thought correspond with x. 34, though the 
imagery is different. The one predicts the destruction of Sennacherib, under 
the figure of a falling tree; the other represents it as accomplished, under the 
figure of a falling star. “MW, ‘the dawn’ (see viii. 20). D'l; is characteristic 
of Isaiah. Cf. ix. 9, x. 33, xv. 2, xxii. 25. The context in x. 33 has just been 
noted. 

Verse 13. ‘19% in the construct plural, with the same meaning, recesses, recurs 
at xxvii. 24. “IWS; cf. i. 14, xxxiii. 20. 

Verse rg. ‘Va. The word is found at x. 7 and xiv. 24; and, with the same 
shade of meaning as here, ati. 9. 3, v. 6, xviii. 4, xix. I. 

Verse 16. The Hiphil of 19 and the form risba are found together again at 
xxiii. 11. In xxiii. 7 the sarcastic question is even more closely parallel to this 
verse than to vs. 10. Another connection of thought is with x. 10, where 
Sennacherib boasts that his hand has found the kingdoms; here the shades 
ask if this is the man that shook kingdoms. 

Verse 17. For the three successive anarthrous participles in 16, 17, cf. v. 20 
(BY as here). For the participle followed by 1 and a verb, cf. vi. 2, x. 1, 
Xxx. 2, xxxi. I. For the thought, cf. i. 7, which is a special case of the general 
ruin depicted here. 

Verse 18. The state of burial is represented as resting in one’s house, cf. xxii. 16. 
Our passage seems to be imitated in Ez. xxxi. 18, xxxii. 19-32. 

Verse 19. “%3, cf. xi. 1. The word is found in only two other places, which 
evidently follow xi. 1; viz. Is. Ix. 21; Dan. xi. 7. 209. This very form 
(pass. part. pl.) recurs at x. 3, where also the thought is similar. O33, not a 
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common word, is found again in this chapter in the admittedly Isaian vs. 25, 

_ where Jahve vows to tread the Assyrian (Sennacherib) under foot; so here, 
some king is as a carcass trodden under foot. 

Verse 20. This verse, as well as 18, seems to have furnished a model for 
Ez. xxxii. 17-32; for the leading ideas of these verses are repeated there, in 
varied phrase, after Ezekiel’s well-known manner. Note T}i5), vs. 23, 24. 
So, Ez. xxxi. 16, “ cause nations to shake”? = Ode, 16. This last verse has the 
form 8" which occurs nowhere else except Ez. xxviii. 18. The whole proph- 
ecy against Tyre, xxvi—xxviii., has striking affinities with our ode and with 
acknowledged writings of Isaiah. See Is. xvii. 14, mp3 and %33°%, both in 
Ez. xxvii. 36, cf. xxvi. 21, xxviii. 19. mada is nowhere else in the prophets. 

By I. This precise phrase is found again at i. 4, and nowhere else in 
the Hebrew Bible. Cf. B'p"%3 M3 (xxxi. 2), noticed below. 

Verse 21. 3, ‘in return for’ = vii. 23. 

55; cf. xviii. 3. 

Verse 22. ®3% occurs hundreds of times, frequently in Isaiah, but in no undis- 

puted author of the exile, cf. Bid. Sac., 1882, p. 538 f. 
Sy DIP with OVW is found at xxxi. 2. 


Several particulars in the above enumeration have been drawn 
from Is. x.; and when we look at the ode as a whole, we are struck 
by the resemblance between its tone and style and that of ch. x., 
where Jahve declares his purpose to punish “the glory of the high 
looks ” of the king of Assyria, and foretells its accomplishment. 

I would call attention, in conclusion, to the strength of the evi- 
dence from independent sources, to show that the chapter we have 
been examining is rightly termed the fourteenth chapter of Jsaiah. 

(1) The historical and religious references point to Isaiah’s time 
more distinctly than to any other. 

(2) The language and style give confirmatory testimony of the 
most intricate and convincing nature. 

(3) The literary character of the whole piece is so elevated and 
powerful as to harmonize with the known writings of Isaiah. 
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Was NW3 "3 a Messianic Title? 


PROF. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


ITHACA, N.Y. 


JT is significant that the expression 6 vids rod dvOpwrov never 

occurs in the epistolary literature of the New Testament. Paul 
designates the Christ as 6 éryaros "Addy, 6 Sevrepos avOpwros, 5 dvOpu- 
mos €& ovpavov (1 Cor. xv. 45 ff.). Thus he evidently labors to express 
the ideal, supernal humanity of Jesus. But it never seems to have 
occurred to him to use for this purpose the common Synoptic title. 
In 1 Cor. xv. 26, 27 he quotes Ps. viii. in such a way as to show that 
he considers it as Messianic. To his thinking the “man” of the 
text referred to Christ. Yet he never called Jesus vids dvOpwzov. 
This fact can scarcely be accounted for except on the supposition 
that the manner in which the Evangelists employ the phrase was 
unknown to him. The possibility is, of course, not precluded that 
he may have heard Jesus called “the son of man” and regarded this 
term as an inadequate characterization of that heavenly man who was 
no longer to be known “ according to the flesh.” But such disregard 
is not compatible with a knowledge on his part of this as the one 
Messianic title assumed by the Master himself. 

The disciples of Paul built upon his foundations. Nevertheless, it 
is remarkable that in developing, as they did, the apostle’s Christol- 
ogy, they never refer to Christ as “the son of man.” In Heb. ii. 6, 
7, Ps. viii. is again quoted as. Messianic, and it is clear that the 
author introduces it because of the contrast between “ man” and the 
“angels” (G4") and also because the “ man” to his mind was none 
else than Christ. But it is equally evident that he does not regard 
vids dvOpwrov as a title, but sees in the passage a prophecy of Christ’s 
temporary subordination as a man to the angels. 

Nowhere in the New Testament do we meet with so many names 
of the Christ as in Revelation. All the more striking is the fact that 
6 vids rod dvOpwrov is not one of them. It is certainly remarkable 
that the Christ, who in his lifetime, according to the Synoptics, never 
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used any other title than this, should in his exalted state have so 
completely dropped it that it fails to appear even in those epistles 
and addresses in which he most carefully describes himself (cf. 
i. 17 ff, ii., xxii. 13, 16). Still more significant is the occurrence of 
the phrase dpoov vidv dvOpwov (i. 13, xiv. 14). The Messiah is 
clearly referred to; but the description is drawn almost exclusively 
from. the Old Testament? (Dan. vii. 13, G4" and G® ds viév dvOparov ; 
Ez. i. 26 and Dan. vii. 9), and certainly not on the basis of the 
Synoptic apocalypse,’ since in that case the author undoubtedly 
would have written «Sov rév vidv tod dvOpdrov. The conclusion is 
well nigh inevitable that this writer had neither read our gospels nor 
heard of the title which they claim that Jesus assumed. 

The only passage outside of the gospels where 6 vids rod dvOpuzrov 
occurs is Acts vii. 56. Having accused his hearers of the murder of 
the righteous one, Stephen looks into heaven and exclaims: “I see 
the heavens opened and the son of man standing on the right hand 
of God.” This is generally supposed to mean: “I see the Messiah 
standing on the right hand of God.” Two queries at once suggest 
themselves. Why should the Sanhedrists have taken offence at a 
statement so thoroughly in harmony with their own views on the 
subject? That the Messiah’s place was at the right hand of God, 
was certainly no heresy from their standpoint. On the other hand, 
how could Paul, whose subsequent career shows the indelible impres- 
sion left upon him by this address and this vision, have so completely 
forgotten or set aside the significant title thus given the Messiah by 
the proto-martyr? The probability is either that the title has been 
substituted for the name, or else that the expression was not origi- 
nally meant as a title. However that may be, the author of Acts is 
clearly acquainted with the phrase as a Messianic title. This renders 
it the more remarkable that in the many speeches edited by him none 
of the apostles, but only this Hellenistic Jew, uses the expression. 

In the Synoptics 6 vids rot dvOpdémov occurs 69 times: 30 in 
Matthew, 14 in Mark, and 25 in Luke. When the duplicates are 

1 The feature borrowed from Dan. vii. 9 is also found in Enoch xiv. 20, which 
may have been older than Daniel (cf. Charles, The Book of Enoch, 1893, pp. 26, 
56). Enoch xlvi. 1 ff. is evidently reminiscent of Dan. vii. 13. There is nothing 
that absolutely demands an acquaintance on the part of the author of Revelation 
with the Book of Enoch; and the absence in Revelation of all the characteristic 


Messianic titles of Enoch, such as 6 éxAexrés, 6 dyarnrés, 6 dixavs, to say nothing 
of 6 ulds rod dvOpwrov, is significant. 


2Cf. Jacobsen, Die Fohannes-Apocalypse und die Canonischen Evangelien, 
“ Protestantische Kirchenzeitung,” xxxiii, 1886, p. 563 ff. 
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removed, however, there are found to be only 35 separate utterances 
that contain the phrase. Of these, 8 are found in all three gospels, 
viz. : 


1. Mark ii. 10 [Matt. ix. 6; Lk. v. 24]. 

2 ii, 28 [Matt. xii. 8; Lk. vi. 5]. 

2. viii. 38 [Matt. xvi. 27; Lk. ix. 26]. 

4. ix. 31 [Matt. xvii. 22; Lk. ix. 44, xxiv. 7]. 

5. x. 33 [Matt. xx. 18; Lk. xviii. 31]. 

6 xiii. 26 [Matt. xxiv. 30, twice; Lk. xxi. 27]. 

7 xiv. 21, twice [Matt. xxvi. 24, twice; Lk. xxii. 22]. 
8 xiv. 62 [Matt. xxvi. 64; Lk. xxii. 69]. 


Four are found in Mark and Matthew, viz. : 


g. Mark ix. 9 [Matt. xvii. 9]. 11. Mark x. 45 [Matt. xx. 28]. 
10. “ ix. 12 [Matt. xvii. 12]. 12. “ xiv. 41 [Matt. xxvi. 45]. 


One is found in Mark and Luke, viz. : 
13. Mark viii. 31 [Lk. ix. 22]. 
Seven are found in Matthew and Luke, viz. : 


14. Matthew viii. 20 [Lk. ix. 58]. 

15. “ xi. 19 [Lk. vii. 34]. 

16. “ xii. 32 [Lk. xii. 10]. 

17. “ xii. 40 [Lk. xi. 30]. 

18. xxiv. 27 [Lk. xvii. 24]. 

19. xxiv. 37, 39 [Lk. xvii. 26, 30]. 
20. xxiv. 44 (Lk. xii. 40]. 


Eight are found only in Matthew, viz. : 


21-28. Matthew x. 23, xiii. 37, 41, xvi. 13, 28, xix. 28, xxv. 31, xxvi. 2. 


Seven are found only in Luke, viz. : 
29-35- Luke vi. 22, xii. 8, xvii. 22, xviii. 8, xix. 10, xxi. 36, xxii. 48.3 


There can be little room for doubt as to the meaning attached to 
the expression by the Synoptists. It is sufficiently evident that they 
understood it as a Messianic title. oe 

The phrase is found eleven times in John, viz.: i. 51, iii. 13, 14, 
vi. 27, 53, 62, viii. 28, xii. 23, 34 twice, xiii. 31. Inv. 27 vids dvOpw- 

8H. L. Oort, De uitdrukking 6 vlds rod dvOpdmrov in het Nieuwe Testament, 


Leiden, 1893, counts forty-two. I look upon a few more as duplicates. My 
table was made up before acquaintance with this excellent monograph. seh 
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ov occurs, neither word having the article. As is generally admitted, 
the author was familiar with the Synoptics (i. 51 is in the main a 
quotation of Matt. xxvi. 64). He also appears tc have understood 
the term as a designation of the Messiah. It is in most instances put 
upon the lips of Jesus. But in xii. 34 the people use it. ‘ Who is 
this Son of Man?” clearly means “Who is this Messiah?” And 
when the Evangelist continues his reflections, leaving the historic 
situation behind, as in iii. 13-21, he still employs the title. In iii. 13 
the words 6 dv év to otpave, which would show that the ascended 
Christ is still designated as “the son of-man,” are not to be removed 
from the text on the ground of their absence from & B L, seeing that 
they are well sustained by the Western and Aramaic texts, but to be 
emended into 6 dv é« rod ovpavod or é& ovpavod (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 45), 
as the Sinaitic Syriac has jastow ~So against the LaSews of the 
PeSitta. The independent treatment of the capé rod viod rod dvOpw- 
vrov in vi. 32 ff. is even more significant. Here where we apparently 
have to do with the terminology of the eucharist, the phrases gayeiv 
tiv odpka Tov viod Tov dvOpwrov and rive Td Tod viod Tod dvOpw- 
mov make it extremely probable that the term was actually used, in 
the circles in which the author moved, as a title of the Christ. It 
would thus appear that this Evangelist looked upon the expression as 
synonymous with “the Messiah,” and used it concerning the Christ 
without any fear that he would be offended by a designation he had 
himself preferred. Yet v. 27 gives evidence that he retained, in a 
measure, the consciousness of its original sense and reflected upon 
its significance. For it certainly cannot mean: “He has given him 
authority to judge because he is a Messiah.” Messiah is not a 
generic title. It evidently meant: “because he is a man,” his 
human character being closely connected with his authority to pass 
judgment on human affairs. But if vids dvOpwrov, in this writer, 
simply signifies “man,” the question may be raised whether 6 vids 
tov dvOpwrov 6 dv é& ovpavod (iii. 13) is not also an equivalent of 
Paul’s 6 dvOpwros é€ otpavod. With this Pauline expression in mind, 
and conscious of the identity of thought, the writer can scarcely have 
had any other reason for a deviation in form than the influence of 
the Synoptics. 

In examining the Synoptic passages one is at once impressed with 
the evident secondary character of some of them. At least in seven 
cases a comparison with the parallel texts indicates a late introduc- 
tion of the term. Thus Lk. xviii. 29 has undoubtedly preserved a 

more original form of the saying (civexey Tov Geod) than 
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either Mk. x. 29 (&exev éuod rod edayyedcov) or Matt. xix. 28, 29 
(xabion vids rod dvOpdrov x.t.r. and évexey Tov The 
statement of a fact (Mk. xiv. 1, 2; Lk. xxii. 1, 2) has in Matt. xxvi. 2 
been changed into a prediction. Luke vi. 22 substitutes gvexa rod 
rod dvOpwrov for évexev (Matt. v. 11) ; and similarly Lk. xii. 8 
the title for xéyé (Matt. x. 32). The dignified silence in Mk. xiv. 45, 
and the broken sentence é¢’ 6 mdpe (Matt. xxvi. 50), which on 
account of its difficulty demands careful consideration, are unques- 
tionably older than the speech assigned to Jesus in Lk. xxii. 48. 

In my judgment Matt. xvi. 13 also belongs to this class. Mark 
viii. 27 and Lk. ix. 18 agree against the form given to the question in 
Matthew, and the text of the First Gospel in this place is extremely 
doubtful. The Sinaitic Syriac bad} 
Latl> mgs Lim Sad, “What do men say concerning me? ie. 
Who is this son of man?”’) suggests that the question originally was 
identical in all the three gospels, but that a second question was 
added in Matthew, perhaps under the influence of Jn. xii. 34, which 
then with more or less success was worked into the first; hence the 
pe retained in some MSS. Oort‘ regards the present Matthew in 
this pericope as older than Mark and Luke, and their version as 
based on a fundamental misapprehension of their source. They 
understood the text before them to record a query raised by Jesus 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether he was considered to be the 
Messiah or not, and a reply by Peter affirming his Messiahship. In 
this they were mistaken. For according to Matthew, so Oort inter- 
prets, Jesus has for a long time been recognized as the Messiah, but 
on this occasion is anxious to know the views of his disciples con- 
cerning the nature of the Messiah and gratified with Peter’s confes- 
sion that he who is the Messiah is the Son of the living God.’ Van 
Manen,’ in defending this view of his pupil, recognizes that the case 
demands the removal of 6 Xpiords from the reply, and consequently 
strikes it out, argues the superiority of a narrative, which on this 
hypothesis becomes entirely consistent, to the self-contradictory ac- 
counts of Mark and Luke, and explains the whole as “an anticipated 
sketch of the development of the views concerning Jesus,” setting 


Lic. p. 57 ff. 

5 “ Hij vraagt niet: “wie ben ik? de Messias al of niet? maar: voor wien 
houdt gij den Messias, van welken aard is hij?” ... ef 6 Xpiords, 6 vids rod 
ro Deze woorden moeten aldus geinterpreteerd worden: “ gij, die 
de Messias zijt, zijt de Zoon des levenden Gods,” p. 59. 

6 “ Theologisch Tijdschrift,” 1894, p. 183 ff. 
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forth the conviction that Jesus is not only the Messiah, but “a meta- 
physical being in the later Pauline or Greek philosophical sense.” 

But what motive could have led Mark and Luke to erase rév vidv 
tov dvOpwrov and to substitute 6 Xpurrds for 6 vids rod God rod Lavros, 
particularly if this change involved a flat contradiction of their pre- 
vious statements and the tendency was all the other way? Were 
they indeed less regardful than Matthew of literary consistency and 
less influenced by current thought? That would not seriously impair 
their value. Again, is there any evidence that in the development 
of Christological ideas 6 vids rod Ocod ever outgrew in significance 6 
Xpurrés? When a Jew accepted Jesus as the Messiah, he no doubt 
found it necessary to modify many of his views, but the Messianic 
conceptions and titles with which he had been familiar from his 
childhood remained the foundation. Neither Paul’s pre-existent 
heavenly man nor the Johannine Zogos was a new Christian crea- 
tion. The Messiah of Enoch xxxvii—Ixxi. and Rev. xii.’ is pre- 
existent, born in heaven, a metaphysical being as much as the 
Pauline Christ, and the N"VS"2-Adyos speculation existed before 
the Fourth Gospel. The previous training of the Greek would 
naturally make 6 vids rod Oeod a more popular term with him than 
the less intelligible Jewish title. Yet the two seem to have grown 
together. Paul uses by preference 6 Xpiords. In the Johannine 
literature 6 vids rod Oeov, or abbreviated 6 vids, preponderates. But 
to believe that Jesus is “the Christ” (1 Jn. v. 1) and that he is 
“the Son of God” (1 Jn. v. 5) is evidently the same. One phrase 
is frequently added to the other, as if by way of explanation. Justin 
uses both as equivalent (Dia/. c. Zryph. 100, p. 327 B). A compari- 
son of Hom. Clem. xvii. 18 (30 el & vids rod Lavros Ge0d), quoted by 
Oort for his purpose, with Zp. Clem. ad Jac. i. p. 6 (@ mpwry 6 rarhp 
Tov viov 6 Xpiords eiAdyws éuaxdpicev) will show that 
the case is not different here, the quotation being probably from 
memory and according to the sense; hence the shortened form. 
Finally, is there any ground for maintaining that either the contem- 
poraries of Jesus or the heretics of the second century regarded the 
Messiah as a re-incarnation of an earlier prophet? Yet if the ques- 
tion really concerns the nature of the Christ, the answer must be 
understood to affirm that while many regard the Christ as a former 


7 For the Jewish composition of this chapter, see the convincing arguments of 
Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos, 1895, pp. 171 ff. 
_ § On the relation of the Philonic to the Johannine Zogos see the well-considered 
judgment of Toy, Fudaism and Christianity, 1891, p. 106 ff. 
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prophet returned to earth, the true disciples know by divine revela- 
tion that he is a heavenly being. This last difficulty® renders it 
probable that the second question which the Sinaitic. Syriac found in 
its Greek text (ri 59 éorw ovros 6 vids tod dvOpwrov) is not to be 
interpreted, What is this Messiah? but was already a part of the 
Aramaic original of Matthew, though not of the original saying, 
‘meaning, What is this man? and intended to specify what kind of 
utterances concerning himself Jesus desired to hear. The addition 
to Peter’s answer seems to be simply explanatory, and should be 
compared with Matt. xxvi. 63, where it would be preposterous to 
suppose that the Jewish high priest is represented as inquiring 
whether Jesus is “a metaphysical being in the later Pauline or 
Greek philosophical sense.” The insertion of Peter’s confession 
in all the Synoptics, after Jesus has been proclaimed as the Messiah 
by God and men and demons, and has repeatedly used concerning 
himself what they appear to have understood as a Messianic title, is, 
in my opinion, best explained by the constraining force of a well- 
attested tradition. 

Tyv BactAciav Tov Geod is also better sustained (Mk. ix. 1; Lk. ix. 27) 
than rév vidv rod of Matt. xvi. 28. 

Six passages are probably to be regarded as interpretations by the 
Evangelists, rather than genuine /ogia. There is Mk. ix. g [Matt. 
xvii. g]. In the lifetime of the Master, not even his most intimate 
disciples had had anything to relate concerning his luminous heav- 
enly body. Did this necessarily exclude the possibility of a vision 
of this body before his death? Not to the minds of the Evangelists. 
- But it was still too well known that Jesus would not have such a 
vision (épaya, Matt. xvii. 9) pointed out as a crowning proof of his 
Messiahship. Historically, the transfiguration would seem to rest on 
the faith in Jesus’ resurrection. Mark ix. 9 is a suggestion of this 
connection. Jews ask for signs, but in Matt. xii. 39 Jesus assures 
them that this hunger after miracles is not to be satisfied ; no other 
sign is to be given to his contemporaries than the sign of Jonah. 
The natural meaning of this saying is significant and glorious: not 
miracles for Jewish crowds to stare at, but preaching of repentance 
to idolaters, and manifestation of divine mercy towards them! Yet 
Jews will ask for signs, even Christian Jews ; and the Evangelists were 
willing, where the Master had refused, to grant to this miracle-hungry, 

® Oort is conscious of this difficulty, but declares: “Het geldt nu niet of Jesus 


de Messias was; dit is uitgemakt; maar wat Jesus Christus was, een mensch 
(sic!), een prophet, of een hemeling?” p. 59. 
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evil, and adulterous generation both many another sign and a grati- 
fying, though clumsy, transformation of the sign he actually promised 
on this occasion, vs. 40 [Lk. xi. 30]. The allegorical interpretation 
of the parable of the Tares (Matt. xiii. 37-41) is deeply interesting 
as showing both the strong and healthy feeling against Antinomianism 
in the early church and the wisdom with which her best leaders left 
the punishment of heretics to the parousia rather than anticipate it 
by a rigorous church discipline ; but it is now generally recognized 
that the Evangelist wrote the commentary. Luke xix. 10 apparently 
belongs to the same category. The verse is lost in the Sinaitic Syriac. 
After vs. 9 there is room for about five words ; there certainly is not 
room for the ten of the PeSitta. In view of this it would be difficult 
to say what the original words in Luke were. The interpolation of 
the same phrase in Matt. xviii. 11 indicates a desire to find a suitable 
place for this beautiful comment. Matthew xi. 19 [Lk. vii. 34] bears 
the stamp of later reflection on the difference between John’s teach- 
ing and that of Jesus. Both belong to the past: “ John the Baptist 
came ;” “the Son of Man came.” Mark x. 45 [Matt. xx. 28] like- 
wise comments on the evident exemplification in the Master’s own 
life and death of the principle he has just laid down. 

The Synoptic Apocalypse (Mk. xiii. 5-32; Matt. xxiv. 4-36; Lk. 
xxi. 8-36, with the Appendix of eschatological parables, Matt. xxiv. 
37-xxv. 46 and parallels) contains nine distinct references to the 
return of “the Son of Man” in glory.” From the analogy of such 
apocalyptic discourses ascribed to Enoch, Noah, Moses, Isaiah, Ba- 
tuch, Daniel, Ezra, Peter, and John, we are scarcely warranted in 
assuming a basis of real Adywa for the Apocalypse of Jesus. Outside 
of this opusculum we have only three predictions of a parousia 
(Mk. viii. 38 and xiv. 62 with their parallels, and Matt. xvi. 28). 

There are six almost identical announcements of the coming catas- 
trophe, and to three of these are added predictions of a speedy 
resurrection. While the reiteration six times of the same words is 
improbable, it strengthens the presumption that a real saying of Jesus 
is the foundation. Against the genuineness of the added prediction 
concerning a resurrection after three days, there are grave objections. 
Not only are the disciples unprepared for any such event, and conse- 
quently attach no significance to his words, but also, as Holtzmann 
has well pointed out,” the risen Christ himself refers, indeed, to the 
predictions in the prophets, but not to any prediction of his own 

10 Those numbered 6, 18, 19, 20, 21, 27, 31, 32, 34, in my list. 
11 Hand-Commentar, 1889, p. 196. 
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(Lk. xxiv. 25, 27). Even more important seems to me the contra- 
diction with the view actually held by Jesus and sustained with such 
marvellous ingenuity (Mk. xii. 26, 27 ; Matt. xxii. 29-33 ; Lk. xx. 34- 
38). He sawin God’s declaration that he was the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob the evidence that these men had been raised to life 
already in the time of Moses, and he believed in the power of God 
thus to bring forth life out of death ; but he clearly did not connect 
this resurrection to a new life with a resuscitation of the body. 
There remain four passages that fall before the episode at Czesarea 
Philippi, and one or two utterances after this event. These, in my 
judgment, cannot be fairly treated without being re-translated into 
the language used by Jesus himself.” First of all, it may be well to 
inquire of what Aramaic expression 6 vids rot dv@pw7ov is the transla- 
tion. The following can come under consideration : ; 


2. WIS 7S or AS or NWIK 7S. 5. AMS. 
3. or NWI 7S. 


‘DAN “IS is the translation of BAN 73 in the Jerusalem Targum 
of Pseudo-Jonathan to Ezekiel in every place where the latter term 
occurs. ON was undoubtedly used interchangeably with W38, and 
BN “3 with WIX “AS in Jerusalem. In Targum Onkelos to Num. 
xxiii. 19 pl. NWI "JD is used for sg. OAN 73. It is important, how- 


ever, that ON is less used than W238 in Talmud JeruSalmi; and 
that BIN “3 does not seem to occur either in that work or in the 
Midra¥im that represent the same dialect. These, to be sure, only 
represent the Aramaic spoken in Galilee in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries A.D. But as they are the only literary productions that we 
have which undoubtedly were written in the dialect of Galilee, it is 
probable that they indicate better what was the vernacular of Jesus 
than even the older works that were written in Jerusalem.” 

WIN is the common form in the Galilean dialect, while WIN is 
more common in the Judean. But after a “3 it is probable that 
the initial aleph was dropped." In distinction from the Edessene, in 

12 These words of Wellhausen cannot be too strongly emphasized: ‘“ Wer die 
Reden Jesu wissenschaftlich erklaren will, muss im Stande sein, sie nétigenfalls in 
die Sprache zuriick zu iibersetzen, die Jesus gebraucht hat . . . Was nicht ins — 


Aramiische retrovertirt werden kann, hat nicht in den Logien des Matthdus 
gestanden,” Der Syrische E lienpalimpsest vom Sinai, 1895, p. 11. 


18 Cf. on this point Dalman, Avamdische Grammatth, 1894, p. 31 ff. 
14 The initial aleph in the Imv. of SMS was sometimes, though rarely, dropped 


in the Galilean. I was wrong in maintaining against Siegfried that the _Imv. 8M 
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which the emphatic had lost its force and a suffix was added to the 
construct form with a following “I, the Palestinian Aramaic in both 
its dialects retained the indefinite form, and, while the emphatic was 
often loosely used, in the main kept up the distinction. WI "3 
occurs in Moed Katon 82d in a connection that clearly shows it to 
be indefinite: “No man has heard Rab say,” etc. On the other 
hand, the definite form is used (Sadd. 3 4), where the reference is to 
an offender spoken of before, “the man shall be hanged.” W3 "3 
would have been translated, no doubt, vids dvOpwrov. The actual 
translation points to “3. 

AAS and NWIX'T are translations of 6 vids rod dvOpa- 
mov. In the Jerusalem lectionary we meet also NWJ "3% 73. 
The PeSitta uses uniformly NWINT 7S, even Jn. Vv. 27; Heb. ii. 6; 
Rev. i. 13 and xiv. 14; so also the Sinaitic Syriac in the Gospels. 
That it is everywhere regarded as a Messianic title, is best shown by 
its being substituted for WJ "3 or [WI “3 (Dan. vii. 13) in the 
quotations of the O.T. According to Wellhausen, “ diese Ueberset- 
zung gibt nicht vids rod dvOpwrov, sondern vids airod trav 
wieder, und ist eigentlich, wegen der Verbindung des Singular-Suffixes 
mit dem folgenden virtuellen Plural, vollig unmdglich” (4c. p. 12). 
But would a man to whom the Aramaic was a living language have 
chosen a singular suffix if he had not meant the following noun to be 
a singular, as it sometimes is, or used it generically, rather than as a 
plural? Or is it possible that he had in mind Dan. vii. 13 and tried 
to render definite WI “3. That he had before him 6 vids rod 
dvO@pwrov and labored to express the definite article, there can be no 
doubt. The use of the suffix, provided the noun is understood as a 
singular, is perfectly idiomatic. ®W3 "IS, in the Edessene, would 
mean simply “ man,” “a man.” 

In the Galilean dialect 8W3 “3 meant “ man,” “the man.” Well- 
hausen is unquestionably right in claiming that the proper Greek 
translation would have been 6 dv@pwros. But the translator of the 
sayings of Jesus into Greek had read G4", and when the Alexan- 
drian had rendered BUN by vids dvOpwmov and not by dvOpwros, 


was unknown in Palestinian Aramaic. Dalman quotes Sanh. 24%, and Ech. R. 
i. 4. But Paul probably got the formula XMS [VS from Jerusalem, and the 
Judean dialect retained the aleph. The significant Imv. MN in Lk. xvi. 2 of the 
Sinaitic Syriac has also inclined Wellhausen to the view expressed by me in this 
Fournal (Vol. XIII, 1894, p. 50 ff.). Cf. Der Syrische Evangelienpalimpsest, 
1895, p. 3, note. 

15 Jsraelitische und Fiidische Geschichte, 1894, p. 312, note. 
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thus following closely the Semitic idiom, he naturally paid regard to 
precedent, and in order faithfully to render the emphatic ending, he 
used the article, for which we ought to be grateful. For it may be 
worth something to know that Jesus said NWJ “3 and not Wi°X, 
even though the two be synonyms. There is nothing peculiar in the 
phrase. It is exceedingly common in Hebrew and Aramaic, and 
may have been equally so in other Semitic languages. DUN 3 is 
used as a synonym of W°X in numerous passages (¢.g. Num. xxiii. 19), 
of WIN (eg. Ps. viii. 5), of 33 (e.g. Job xvi. 21); so also in 
Jer. xlix. 33 (xxx. 11 in G*"), Ps. Ixxx. 18 (Ixxix. 18 in G4"), cxlvi. 2 
(cxlv. 2 in G4"). The plural O48 "33 occurs in Is. lii. 14; Ps. xi. 4 
(x. 4 in G4"), xii. 2, 9 (xi. 2, 9 in G4"), liii. 3 (lii. 3 in G“"), and 33 
SANT in 1 Sam. xxvi. 19; 2 Chron. vi. 30; Ps. xxxiii. 13 (xxxii. 13 
in G4"), cxlv. 12 (cxliv. 12 in G4"). It is curious that G4" in 
1 Sam. xxvi. 19; 2 Chron. vi. 30, rendered BNI "33 viol avOpwrwv, 
while in Is. lii. 14; Ps. xi. 4, xii. 2, 9, O38 "33 was translated of viol 
tov avOpwrwv. The Targums use “3 even where the Hebrew 
has simply O58 (as Job v. 7). In the Edessene NW3 “I is the 
common term for “ man,” “aman.” In the Arabic Bible we meet 


eol wr! (so Ezekiel, passim; Ps. viii. 5), or ust wl (Rev. :. 
13, xiv. 14), and as a translation of apo 
(also Jn. v. 27). Even more striking is the Ethiopic use of 
OAL : NAM, OAR: MNA, and OAR: AIA! 
; NLA : Pa = proles matris vivi is 
used alone in many of the passages where the Greek had vids 
évOpwrov. But in many places the longer form OA\P : ALA : 


NPP, meaning literally “the son of the offspring of the 
mother of (all) living,” is used where the meaning is simply “ man,” 
as in Ez. ii. 1 and throughout the book ; Ps. Ixxix. (Heb. Ixxx.) 18 ; 
Dan. vii. 13 ; as well as in the N.T. and in Enoch. Particularly this. 
last phrase shows that there was once in South Semitic speech a 
stronger tendency in this direction than classical Arabic literature 
would lead us to imagine. 

The question now arises whether this phrase ordinarily signifying 
simply “man” could possibly have been understood by Jesus’ con- 
temporaries as a Messianic title and whether Jesus ever could have 
spoken of himself as 8W3 “3 with the hope and intention of being 
understood as thereby claiming to be the Messiah. It has been 
confidently asserted that the term was well known as a designation 


> 
» 
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of the coming Messiah; and for evidence reference is made to 
Dan. vii. 13, the Book of Enoch, and Jn. xii. 34. 

In Dan. vii. 13 the seer says that he beheld one coming in the 
clouds of heaven who looked like a man, had a human appearance. 
What he meant he explained with sufficient clearness (vii. 27 ; cf. ii. 
44). As different as any beast is from a man, so different was any 
kingdom that had been from the kingdom of the people of the Most 
High that was to be established. This interpretation, which seems to 
us demanded by the language, was also accepted widely in Jewish 
circles. Eerdmans” has called attention to the fact that so little did 
many of the rabbis think of WIN “3 as a Messianic title that when 
they began to seek for a personal Messiah in this passage they in- 
vented from it such titles as "339 (Targum to 1 Chron. iii. 24) and 
"SBD 95 (veéAn, Sanh. 96 5). Nevertheless, there were others, in 
later times certainly, and possibly before the time of Christ, who saw 
in this son of man the Messiah, and used precisely this phrase in 
referring to him. 


OAL : finn * occurs in the Book of Enoch five times, viz. 
xlvi. 2, 3, 4, xlviii. 2, and Ix. 10; OAR AVAL, three times, 


viz. Ixix. 29 @ and 4, and Ixxi. 14; DAR ALA : NPN Pa 
eight times, viz. Ixii. 7, 9, 14, lxiii. 11, xix. 26, 27, Ixx. 1, Ixxi. 17; 


and : once, viz. Ixii. 5 (G reads AVAL, 


alone; but in ite turn reads 24). be 
seen that all these passages belong to the Parables (xxxvii—lxxi., 
except the Noachic fragments liv. 7-lv. 2, lxv.—Ixix. 25). These were 
probably written not long before 64 B.c. Like the rest of the book 
they were originally written in Aramaic. This has been conclusively 
proved by the fragments of the Greek text found at Akhmim. (Cf. 
Dillmann, in Sitsungsberichte d. k. pr. Akademie d. Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, \i., liii., 1892.) These fragments indeed cover only the 
_ first thirty chapters ; but the character of the language of the Para- 
bles finds its best explanation in the same supposition. Whether the 
Parables were translated directly from the Aramaic, or from the 
Greek translation, cannot be determined with certainty. However 
that may be, the variety of expressions used by the Ethiopic transla- 


16 « Theologisch Tijdschrift,” xxviii. p. 167, 1894. Eerdmans’ excellent article 
entitled De Oorsprong van de Uitdrukking “Zoon des Menschen” als evangelische 
Messiastitel is a criticism of Oort’s book from what seems to me the right stand- 
point. 
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tor shows that he did not understand the term as a fixed title. In 
two instances (lx. 10 and Ixxi. 14) it refers to the prophet. The 


phrase OA\P ; ANAL : is probably an Ethiopic equivalent of 
OAR : ANN, : if the son of Mary had been meant we should 


expect HC/\: or OAR Perhaps in all 
cases the original was NW3 "3; only in lx. 10 O48 “3 is more 
likely. The Greek may have had 6 vids rod dvOpw7ov, if the transla- 
tion was subsequent to that of Matthew. Eerdmans (/c.) puts much 
emphasis on the demonstrative “ this man” or “that man” ; and, in 


xlvi. 3, Hik: DAT: OAL : nnn: probably represents an 
original J" NWI “WS, otros 6 vids rod dvOpdrov. Yet it must not 
be overlooked that the Ethiopic, which has no definite article, con- 
stantly uses the demonstrative simply to give definiteness to the 
noun. In most instances the translator may have had only XW3 "3 
or 6 vids tod dvOpwrov before him.” I agree with Eerdmans that the 
phrase is not a title, and simply means “the man.” But the depend- 
ence upon Daniel seems to me evident, and we clearly meet in this 
work a Messianic interpretation of Daniel’s WIN “ID. The man 
whom the seer in Enoch beholds is an individual, the Messiah. No 
genuine /ogion shows any acquaintance on the part of Jesus with this 
apocalypse. 

John xii. 34 only shows that in Johannine circles the phrase had 
become a Messianic title which would naturally be so understood by 
the readers of the Gospel; it yields no evidence that the Aramaic 
phrase, if used by Jesus, would be taken in that sense by the people. 

Turning then to the four passages that report sayings of Jesus 
previous to his visit to Caesarea Philippi, we first meet his assertion 
that NW3 “IS has a right to pardon sin (Mk. ii. 10). The question 
in debate is whether a man can assure his fellow-man that his sins are 
pardoned. The Pharisees maintain that none but God can forgive 
sin. Jesus affirms, PROM ww =“ man has the 
power to pardon sins.” This thought finds again expression when 
Jesus enjoins upon his disciples to exercise this authority, this blessed 
privilege of assuring their fellow-men of the pardon of their sins when 


17 The too literal translation of Charles is misleading on this point. Due regard 
for either the Ethiopic or the English would have prevented him from rendering 


(CF ADAP ALA APA Pa “to him to the son of man” 


(Ixix. 27), instead of “to the man,” or at most “to the son of man”; cf. Dillmann, 
Grammatik, p. 


if 
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their disposition would justify them in doing so (Matt. xviii. 18; 
Jn. xx. 23). 

Mark ii. 23 ff. presents an even clearer case. The disciples have 
been eating the corn as they passed through the field and are ac- 
cused of not keeping the Sabbath. Jesus evidently has not eaten; 
the accusation is against his disciples. But he defends them by 
quoting the example of David. David ate of the shewbread that 
according to the law he had no right to eat, and gave his followers 
permission to do so. The point is not that David and “his greater 
son” may take liberties with God’s law which would be wrong for 
others, but clearly that so saintly a man as David recognized that the 
sustenance of life was in God’s eyes more important than the mainte- 
nance of the temple service. Lest this should be misinterpreted he 
adds, according to Matt. xii. 8, another argument. The law allows 
the priests to work on the Sabbath, thus regarding the cessation of 
labor as less important than the maintenance of divine worship. The 
thought is not that he and his had priestly rights, for they had none, 
and "Jesus had no interest in the sacrificial cult, as the next statement 
shows. But even from the standpoint of the law there were things 
more important than cessation of work. The whole sacrificial system 
was, in his judgment, of less significance than the principle of love 
violated in this charge against the innocent. Institutions have their 
value only as they serve man’s good. Man was not made for the 
Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man ; therefore man is lord even of the 
Sabbath, FR NWI “Wa. The Aramaic words can 
scarcely have conveyed any other than this sense, which also is alone 
relevant to the argument. 

Matt. viii. 19 ff. relates how a scribe came to Jesus and said: 
“Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” Jesus an- 
swers epigrammatically: “The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the heavens nests, while 8W3 “3, z.c. man, has nowhere to lay his 
head.” Oort admits that “op zichzelf zou dit wel een goeden zin 
opleveren” (p. 56). Man’s life is full of danger and uncertainty. 
Where will he reside to-morrow? The beast is not deprived of home 
and hearth by his convictions. No doubt, the scribe saw quickly the 
hint, without the thought ever crossing his mind that the Galilean 
teacher had in the same breath announced himself as the Messiah, 
and complained that, though he was so great a man, he neither 
owned a house nor had a place in which to lodge over night. 

The enemies of Jesus charged him with performing his cures by 
the aid of Beelzebub. In this he saw a blasphemy, because he felt 
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that the Spirit of God was upon him; yet he was careful to distin- 
guish between an attack upon a fellowman and a denunciation of the 
Spirit of God actuating him, saying “if any one speaks against "3 
NW3, z.c. the man, that may be pardoned him, but he that speaks 
against the Holy Spirit can have no pardon” (Matt. xii. 32). No 
one in the audience could have understood him to say: “You may 
blaspheme the Messiah with impunity, but not the Holy Ghost.” 
The distinction is clearly between the divine Spirit and the human 
instrumentality. 

These passages certainly do not justify the view that Jesus ever 
called himself “ the man” before the episode at Czesarea Philippi. I 
agree with those scholars who see in this place the real scene of his 
Messianic temptations. Hitherto he has not been proclaimed as the 
Messiah, and has not so announced himself. The reason is apparent. 
The Messianic conception of the people and of his own disciples is 
not his ideal. He has cherished no dreams of deliverance from 
Roman oppression and conquest of the world. With him the great 
question has been what his life should be, what he ought to do for his 
fellow-men ; and his answer, that man is a child of God and should 
love, and trust, and deal in sincerity with, his Father and his brothers. 
With a less secure abode on earth than the birds of the air he may 
trust implicitly the unseen friend who cares for him; with no other 
condition than a loving and forgiving spirit he may be certain of 
God’s forgiveness and assure his brothers of it; with love in his 
heart he may freely dispose of the institutions the Father has estab- 
lished for man’s good. He has recognized that the world’s great 
need is manhood, and his own supreme desire has been to be a true 
man. He has lived out his conviction that the kingdom of God is, 
as the author of Daniel pictured it, the kingdom of man, and that 
God’s -true Messiah is the true man. What has been the result? 
That the people at large do not regard him at all as the Messiah, but 
as a good prophet, still waiting for the man after their heart. But 
also that his disciples, in spite of his silence and contrast with the 
vulgar ideal, recognize in him God’s Anointed. Only the Father can 
have revealed this to them. There is joy in this testimony, but also 
danger. Temptations come. If he is the Messiah, why not gratify 
every legitimate desire of his nature, why not trust in his Father to 
help him perform the expected miracle that would give him recogni- 
tion, why not be what yonder Cesar in the city square is, the king 
of the world? Passages from the Scriptures come to tempt him; 
and others to support him. It is significant that the latter are not 
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Messianic. Jesus does not seek to find out what Messiah might do, 
but what man must do. “Man cannot live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God’s mouth shall man live.” God’s will must be 
done, come what may to man. Man must not tempt his God. Man 
must not worship anything but God. Peter utters the Satanic temp- 
tation, saying “Spare thyself”; Jesus, armed with God’s will con- 
cerning man’s life, answers, “‘Get thee behind me, Satan!” 

Yet he longs for the coming of the kingdom, for the recognition 
by his people of himself, with his ideals, his manner of life, his hopes 
and purposes. Hence he goes to Jerusalem, though realizing that a 
conflict must come, and that with his principle of non-resistance, of 
overcoming evil with good, the issue is not doubtful. But NW3 "3 

nN, “man must pass away” (Mk. xiv. 21), and the prophet’s death 
is honorable and profitable (Matt. v. 12). Jerusalem that stones the 
prophets, but as the centre of the nation’s life must be won, is the 
place where a prophet must speak his message and suffer the conse- 
quences (Lk. xiii. 33). BYP" NWI ID TS NWI “3, 
“man may be put to death by men, but he will rise again” (Mk. ix. 
31; cf. 2 Macc. vii.g). As Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were raised, 
so he expects to be raised out of death into eternal life with God. 
He knows the highest law of human life, its demands and its com- 
pensations (Mk. viii. 35). An dypadov in Aphraates may have 


preserved an utterance from this period, 


\2l2 apalos od, “it is determined that good shall come and 
it is well with him through whom it comes ; evil also must come, but 


woe to him through whom it comes” (Aphraaées, v. 1, ed. Graffin, . 


Patrologia Syriaca,1.184. Cf. Clem. Hom. xii. 29). The highest good, 
the kingdom of God, will come ; even his death must be conducive 
to this end. This faith in the ultimate outcome is expressed in the 
solemn words at the paschal table, and again before the Sanhedrin. 
His stern judges may take his life; they cannot prevent the realiza- 
tion of the great prophetic hope expressed in Dan. vii. 13. The 
kingdom of man will yet come in this world.“ To reaffirm this hope 
is at once to express his deepest conviction, to assert his simple but 
lofty ideal, and to utter his protest against the current Messianic 


18 On this point I agree with Carpenter ( Zhe First Three Gospels, 1890); only 
the words seem to me a spontaneous and solitary utterance like the exclamations 
at the paschal meal. At death’s door Jesus saw the symbol of that kingdom he 
had preached; the protomartyr could but see the master he had learned to love. 
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notions. If an apocalyptic writer in the days of the Maccabzan 
struggles could have risen to this conception, there certainly can be 
no reason why the world’s greatest seer of religious truth should not 
also have cherished it. To this word an individualistic interpretation 
is given in the Synoptic Apocalypse, just as the original oe: in 
Daniel is so interpreted in Enoch. 

Thus there is no convincing evidence either that Jesus found 
among his people 8W3 “3 as a Messianic title, or that he used it 
himself in that sense." If Stephen is correctly reported (Acts vii. 
56), Paul’s eloquent silence” may indicate that he simply meant to 
say, I see the man with whose murder I have just charged you stand- 
ing on the right hand of God. But the accuracy of the narrative is 
not beyond doubt. 

The Aramaic expression never seems to have developed into a 
Messianic title. The Greek translation certainly did. How early it 
began to be used as such, is difficult to determine. The evident 
dependence of the Synoptic Apocalypse on the Johannine, where it 
does not yet appear, may afford a hint. If the Aramaic source of 
’ Matthew had already been translated when the Apocalypse of Jesus 
was written, the rendering of NWJ "3 by 6 vids rod dvOpwrov in such 
Aya as Matt. xvii. 22 and xxvi. 24 may readily have given rise to its 
use as a title. How widely it prevailed cannot be ascertained. It 
is significant, however, that of the seventy-four dypapa examined by 


19 Charles (Zc. Appendix B) regards the son of man in Enoch as a supernatural 
being and not a mere man, and thinks that Jesus “adopted this title, with its 
supernatural attributes of superhuman glory,” but transformed it under the influ- 
ence of the Servant of Yahweh conception in Isaiah, and since “the object of 
‘ Jesus’ coming was the revelation of the Father,” he would not “vindicate the 
supernatural claims he made at the outset” “after the external Judaistic concep- 
_ tions of the Book of Enoch,” but “in a sinless and redemptive life, death, and 
‘p xesurrection.” Is it possible on sound principles of historico-critical interpreta- 
tion to maintain that Jesus made for himself at the outset supernatural claims? 
Have we the necessary data for any conclusions as to such ante-natal purposes as 
here seem to be assigned to Jesus? In his closing paragraph this scholar rips up 
the fabric he has woven by the statement that Jesus’ use of this expression must 
after all have been an enigma to his hearers. If it was a commonly understood 
equivalent of “the Messiah,” what is there that is enigmatic about it? It is the 
episode at Czesarea Philippi that, on this view, becomes the real enigma. 

2) This silence cannot be accounted for by reverence on his part. Would Paul 
regard the protomartyr as irreverent in the moment of his heavenly vision? 
’ Would reverence lead him to discard a favorite self-designation of the master for 
such terms as 6 dedrepos dvOpwios, or 6 "Addu? 
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Resch,” which represent a long-continued and independent stream 
of tradition, not one contains the phrase. 

If I am right, Jesus never designated himself either as “the perfect 
man” or as “a mere man.” His exalted conception of the ideal 
and his profound humility recoiled even from accepting the epithet 
‘good’ when applied to him (Mk. x. 18) ; and to be a man was not 
to him a mean thing, signifying a state of humiliation. Quite the 
contrary ; it is his eternal glory that with unremitting zeal he sought 
to find what man should be, that with deep intuition he discerned 
what in the truest sense man is, and that faithful unto death he 
realized what on the highest side of his nature man may be. 


21 Agrapha, 1889, in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen. 
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Text-Critical Notes on Ezekiel. 


PROF. C. H. TOY. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


In this passage, which is a threat of punishment for previously 
detailed sins, S"4N yields no satisfactory sense. 

Withdraw (my eye), after Job xxxvi. 7 (Ges., Reuss, Orelli, RV 
marg.), is against the connection, the point being precisely that 
Yahwe’s eye is not withdrawn. Diminish, take from (the people), 
after Deut. iv. 2 (Havernick, RV), is too feeble for the tone of the 
passage. The reading S"N cut of, found in some Heb. MSS, is 
inappropriate. The Verss. are equally unsatisfactory. G (followed 
by S) xdéyo drdcopai oe, from W" or DNS, with object added, a 
form of threat never elsewhere employed by Ezekiel; Wl] is never 
used in O.T. of the dealing of Yahwé with Israel; J confringam 
= "5, or perh. = as T Of the emendations heretofore 
proposed no one seems to me satisfactory. Ewald (followed by 
Graetz), after xxiv. 14, x, I will not go back ; but, besides the 
insertion of the negative (which is here a difficult procedure), the 
motive of J"EN in xxiv. 14 (the assertion of Yahwe’s determination 
not to recede from what he has said) is wanting in our passage, in 
which there is no reference to a preceding threat. Hitzig, Nif. of 
7b, J will give myself free rein, after Prov. xxix. 18, a doubtful 
expression, used in Proverbs in bad sense; Cornill, 
bestir myself, enter the field, which is too military, is never elsewhere 
used of Yahwe, and does not suit the context ; Davidson’s Too (cf. 
v. 8 and xxi. 8) is in itself appropriate and in accordance with 
Ezekiel’s usage ; but one expects here (as compared with v. 8) a 
definite term of action; Siegfried (in Kautzsch) DIN, J will strike 
(in), is not here appropriate. 

We expect here a formula, such as is given in viii. 18, whence we 
may read MOMS If ‘3 had fallen out, might easily be 
corrupted into S"3N; the disappearance of '3 must be regarded as 
a possible scribal accident. 


. 
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2. xix. 2. The opening distich of this gina 
ANS" BGS TNS MMS is rhythmically and other- 
wise unsatisfactory, and the Versions substantially follow the Hebrew 
and offer no help. Budde (ZA7. ii. 1 ff.) inserts a second M¥3" 
after B""D3, and Cornill (Zzech.) transfers the ™ of the text to the 
same place. These changes relieve the rhythmical difficulty in part, 
but do not touch the equally serious lexicographical and rhythmical 
difficulty of the Mt. The rendering what is (or was) thy mother ? 
a ioness is insufferably unrhythmical, and how is (or was) thy mother 
a lioness is unintelligible ; Jerome does not better it with his why did 
thy mother, a lioness, couch among lions? Nothing can be made of 
the (i, and the form of vs. 10 ({BI3 “Y3%) suggests that vs. 2 con- 
tains a comparison. This may be got by reading 55 Jor 735 
thy mother is like a lioness; the “I may have fallen out through 
preceding MF in PVN). If the present time expressed by the 
participle be thought inappropriate, the perf. V5"] might be read, 
though there is no difficulty in taking the comparisons here and in 
vs. 10 as present. With this change, if the division of the verse be 
made at FS, the rhythm becomes reasonable, but is improved by 
the transposition of "| (as Cornill proposes) so that it shall stand 
after EHS. The verse would read in the first case : 

Thy mother is like a lioness — among lions; 
She couched amid lions — she reared her whelps; 


and in the second case: 


Thy mother is like a lioness — among lions; 
Amid lions she couched — she reared her whelps. 


The attachment of reared to couched is desirable. 


3, xix. 7. G Kal évépero 
Opdoa Peshitto, he walked in his might (free 
rendering after G); Targum, he destroyed his palaces (or castles) ; 
Jerome, didicit viduas facere. Of the old Versions none seems to 
have had our Hebrew text except that of Jerome, and he did not 
understand it. To Ewald’s BPMN SI" he brake their palaces, 
Hitzig’s objection that 3" is used of breaking vessels but not palaces 
_ (for which PP) is the term) seems to be well taken, and a similar — 

objection must be made to 7" in Graetz’s 

Hitzig’s own emendation he carried off 
his prey to his lair, is remote, and too feeble for the context, in which 
destruction is spoken of; and a similar objection holds to that of 
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Cornill, who changes Hitzig’s verb to 93" he ay down in his lair 
(see w civ. 22, cxxxix. 3). Davidson (and so Marti, cited by Siegfried 
in Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift) suggests 37") he multiplied his widows, 
but this again is unsatisfactory since the connection rather suggests a 
reference to some physical destruction. It is perhaps impossible to 
restore the text with certainty. But, following the parallel clause, we 
may seek for terms corresponding to the S°"M7 and the OA", and 
suggest and he ravaged their dwellings (cf. Jer. 
xxxi. 28, where this verb occurs as synonym of various expressions of 
destruction). 


4 xxiii. 5, 12. D'S, written ONT) in vs. 23. The connec- 
tion calls for an Assyrian title of rank, but Ewald is not justified in 
adopting an Aramaic D°S") in the sense of warriors. Cornill cor- 
rects the text-word of vs. 5, 12 to D'N), after vs. 23, referring to 
Num. i. 16, xvi. 2. In these passages "R™P (i. 16 Qeri "RITP) 
occurs as parallel to "NW, and in xvi. 2 OW "WIN is parallel to 
"NYP; in Num. xxvi. 9 Kethib is "NMP, Qeri The 
expressions in these verses are to be rendered “chosen men of the 
congregation,” that is, chief men. But OX (or OX) never 
occurs alone as a title, and it is very doubtful whether it can here be 
so taken. It seems better, therefore, to look for a term which is 
definitely an official designation, and from B°3")>, by omitting the 
first letter, we get the familiar B°3", which occurs in Jer. xxxix. 13 
as the title of Babylonian officers of high rank. Ezekiel employs the 
term in this sense nowhere else ; but this is true also of the other titles 
found in this chapter, MIMD, 0°33, mowow. That a p should have 
been written before B°3" in vs. 5, 12 is not graphically improbable 
in the combination B°3" “WW, and ON"), vs. 23, would then be 
scribal corruption of 


5. xxiv. 17. D'WIN am which in the connection gives no sense. 
In Jer. xvi. 7 there is reference to bread and drink of consolation, 
but the expression of our verse is not used, and cannot mean dread 
of consolation. Hitzig’s ODIs "5 is without support from Hebrew 
usage, and Wellhausen’s D°WI8 5 does not mean what the context 
calls for ; it could only signify dread of the ill or bad. The proper 
expression seems to be given in Hos. ix. 4, OY OMS dread of 
mourning, from which our text-word would come by insertion of W. 


Sea Pots Oy. The Heb. is followed by Jerome and Targum, 


{ 
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except that they omit the suff. in 'W and the prefix in 'IJ3; 'W is 
given by Aquila, and substantially by Theod. (ctv wae rois pera cod 
= 653). Sept. (followed by Syr.) reads xai éméyapas éx 
yrxjs gov. That this is the rendering of WHI 'W (and not, as 
Cornill holds, of ‘3 PU3SWM) appears from the Sept. rendering 
(émtxaipovres éx Wvxys) of the similar Heb. phrase in vs. 15, and 
from the Old Latin here, e¢ insultasti in anima tua. If 'I3 ‘Mii be 
not deleted, it should be changed to 353 “WUOW' (cf. xxxvi. 5) ; 
but it is better to omit it, as it destroys the symmetry of the sen- 
tence, and is lacking in Sept. Graetz inserts 35 after 5, as in 
xxxvi. 5. If my emendation is accepted, | should be inserted before 
“JONW, with Sept., and in accordance with the requirements of the 
connection. In xxxvi. 5 MMW is rendered in Sept. by per’ edpo- 
ovvys and WE] by driudcavres Yxds. This, however, is not 
proof that XW cannot be the original of éwéyapas in xxv. 6, for in 
xxv. 3 (as Cornill observes) a similar expression of scorn, JOR 
is rendered by éwexdpare. 


7. xxx. 5. The peoples attached to Egypt in the Mas. text are: 
wis, wip, NS, SD, PAR Sept. 
scribal error for WI), Kpires (elsewhere Sept.® has A‘Bues 
for (1D), Avdoi, AiBues, wavres of vidy THs 
WD and WB should stand; the doubtful 15 (see Stade, De pop. 
Javan, p. 6f.; W. M. Miiller, Asien u. Europa, p. 115 n. 3) may be 
changed to 315, as in the Syriac ; SY should probably be pointed 
2712 ; the change of the unknown 315 to 31, with Sept., is a natu- 
ral suggestion, but may represent preceding and iD 
suits the connection (it is preceded by 2"9N 65) ; th A™SN 
is best read "MDM (so Cornill and Siegfried), after Jer. xxv. 20 
Ezek. xxv. 16 (and cf. Kpjjres above), and 
must be omitted as gloss. The Egyptian allies will then be: Cush, 
Put, Libya, Arabs, Philistines, a list which gives a regular movement 
from south to north. %5 in xxvii. 10 and W'S and iD in xxxviii. 5 
are difficult geographically, perhaps miswritings. 


8. xxxvi.5. 155 For mw G has roi 
‘apavioat, Targum PND", representing Heb. Wi, but this (to say 
nothing of the difficulty of an Infin. form WS) hardly suits the 
connection: the nations have exultingly taken the Israelitish territory 
not to drive it out. Cornill takes rod ’adavioa as representing not 
MW (which he thinks is corruption of MWS) but some word like 
xm (whence might come M pe), and suggests (ia) eu. Yet 
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we desiderate Infin. with suffix at the end of the sentence, and 
may perhaps read MS) AAW" p> to possess it and to plunder it. 
mtwnits may be corruption of MW" under the influence of preced- 
ing wis. Peshitto has shat they may lead them captive and spoil 
them, apparently taking ‘3 from WJ, but understanding two Infins., 
as the sentence suggests. Graetz, throwing out MW"/5 as corrup- 
tion from preceding MW", reads nm) 3955, to deride and to 
spoil (after vs. 4), a simple and graphically not difficult emendation, 
if FW" be omitted, though the Infins. should have the suffix. 
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On Ruth ii. 8. 


PROF. MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OMMENTATORS have experienced some difficulty in explain- 

ing the exact meaning of the words addressed by Boaz to Ruth 
in Ruth ii. 8. Some, like Bertheau (Kurzgefasstes Handbuch, ed. 2, 
p- 301), take the question of Boaz as a strong assurance, ‘ Hast thou 
not heard, my daughter,’ etc., z.e. ‘I now tell thee.’ Similarly Oettli 
(Strack & Zockler series), Hére doch nur meine Tochter, etc.; and 
Reus’ (Ze Bible, vii. 9), Alors Boaz dit 4 Ruth, écoute bien, ma fille, 
né vas glaner dans un autre champ, etc. Others (so apparently 
Wright, Book of Ruth, p. 26), clinging more closely to the form of 
the question, render, ‘Hast thou not heard, my daughter?’ i.e. 
‘surely thou hast been told,’ etc. It is interesting to note that both 
these views are reflected in the Greek and Latin versions. The 
Septuagint renders literally as a question, Oix qxovoas Ovyarep ; 
Hieronymus as an assurance, Audi, fia. The Targum, agreeing with 
the Septuagint, renders somewhat freely nbap xon. 

But there are obvious objections to both interpretations. In the 
first place, 897] with a verb in the perfect is always used as an asser- 
tion, never as an address (Gesenius, Grammatk, ed. 22, § 153. 2; 
Davidson, Hebrew Syntax, § 123). Boaz can therefore only mean, 
‘Surely thou hast heard,’ etc. ; but since this is the first time that he 
meets Ruth, he cannot have given any orders to his men with regard 
to her,’ nor can he expect his men without explicit orders to tell her 
‘not to glean elsewhere.’ 

In the second place, on the basis of either interpretation there is a 
strange redundancy in the speech of Boaz. Whether we render, 
‘Hear! my daughter’ or, ‘Surely thou hast heard,’ there is no reason 


1The case is different in vs. 9, "1% xz, an assertion which Boaz could 
make in anticipation of his intention, but which he does not expect Ruth to know 
in advance. 
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why Boaz should state one and the same proposition in three different 
ways, as 

(1) Do not glean in another field. 

(2) Do not leave this place. 

(3) Remain here with my maidens. 


The redundancy is somewhat stronger if we follow the syntactically 
improbable rendering as an address, ‘ Hear, my daughter’; but it 
is also noticeable if we take the opening words as an assertion. In 
either case it would have been sufficient for Boaz to add, ‘ Do not 
leave this place,’ or, ‘ Remain here with my maidens.’ 

The difficulty vanishes, however, and the verse receives an entirely 
different aspect if we follow the exceedingly interesting Syriac version. 
The Peitté takes the words ON as a 
familiar saying which Boaz aptly introduces, but to which he gives 
an unexpected turn. This version reads, “ Hast thou not heard the 
proverb, In a field that does not belong to thee, do not glean”? 
The Arabic version ‘shows its dependence upon the PeSitté. As 
a matter of course, the words ‘the proverb’ have merely been added 
by the translators in order to make the interpretation clearer; but 
accepting this interpretation, one can understand the words of Boaz, 
‘Surely thou hast heard,’ etc. There is certainly nothing improbable 
in the assumption that such a proverb as ‘ Do not glean in another’s 
field,’ was current among an agricultural people. The Book of 
Proverbs is full of sayings suggested by agricultural customs and 
conditions,? and as an interesting parallel to the saying in question, 
one thinks of Jud. viii. 2, “Is not the gleaning of the grapes of 
Ephraim better than the vintage of Abiezer?” 

Nor is it difficult to see to what such a saying as ‘do not glean in 
another’s field’ could be applied. R. W. Gilder in a recent poem 
entitled ‘Reform,’ in asking the question whether it is wise to take 
an active part in improving conditions, uses a metaphor very much 
like the one we are considering, 


And whether to pray or preach... 
To plow in my neighbor's field... 
Or to sit with my hands in my lap. 


To ‘glean in another’s field’ is to concern yourself with an affair 
with which, from a certain point of view, you have nothing to do. 
‘Do not glean in another’s field,’ therefore, is the equivalent of our 


2 Eg. x. 5, xiii. 23, xiv. 4, xxiv. 27, etc. 
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colloquial ‘Mind your own business,’ or the still more colloquial 
‘Shinny on your own side.’ 

Two further remarks in regard to ‘this supposed proverb must be 
made before coming back to the passage in question. Firstly, the 
use of the verb /aka¢ in such a saying was probably of a general 
character, ‘to glean’ in the sense of ‘to gather.’ There are indi- 
cations of this more general application in the Old Testament by the 
use of the more restricted and technical sense, as implied in the 
‘gleaning’ laws of the Pentateuch (Lev. xix. 9, xxiii. 22). In fact, 
outside of the passages containing the ‘ gleaning’ laws, the word means 
simply to ‘harvest’ or ‘ gather’ in general, so e.g. Ex. xvi. 4, 18, 22; 
Cant. vi. 2; Isa. xvii. 5. In Assyrian likewise aké¢u (with PM) is 
used for ‘gathering together’ in general (see Delitzsch, Handworter- 
buch, s.v.). In Arabic, on the other hand, the word appears to be 
confined to the restricted sense of ‘gathering the remains’ (the 
technical ‘gleaning’ of the Pentateuch). Moreover, so far as the 
Hebrew is concerned, it is to be observed that for the restricted sense 
of ‘gleaning,’ the Piel* is used, whereas the Kal means to gather in 
general. Ruth ii. 8 is the only instance of the use of the Kal in the 
Book of Ruth. We are justified therefore in rendering ‘ gather’ or 
‘harvest,’ rather than ‘ glean,’ and in seeing in this use of the Kal as 
against the Piel in the rest of the Book (ii. 2, 3, 7, 15, 16, 17°, 18, 
19, 23) a further justification for the interpretation of the PeSitté. 

Secondly, it will be observed that the Syriac version reads WS 
“IM ‘in another's field,’ and not “WIN ‘in another field.’ The 
proverb, of course, would have a meaning only if FMW be placed in 
a construct relation to “8. But it is just this ambiguity in the 
reading of the two words that constitutes the basis for the application 
of the old saying to the situation unfolded in the second chapter of 
Ruth. The chief trait in the character of Boaz is amiability. He is 
full of kindness. In cheerful spirit he greets his workmen, ‘ Jahwe be 
with you.’ His heart is touched by the sight of the Moabitish stranger 
and by the accounts given to him (ii. 6, 7) of Ruth’s untiring industry. 
How shall he best approach her? He begins by teasing her. Ina 
tone of apparent reproach he says, ‘ Hast thou not heard, Gather not 
in another’s field?’ What, then, art thou doing here in a field that is 


not thine? The words might well have frightened Ruth, a poor . 
- woman standing in the presence of the rich and mighty Boaz, had the - 


8 Quoted in The Century Dictionary, p. 5575 2. 


* So Lev. xix., xxiii, but not exclusively. Gen. xlvii. 14, 1 Sam. xx. 38, and 
elsewhere, the Piel means ‘to gather completely.’ 
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speaker not added the tender address, ‘my daughter.’ Before Ruth 
has a chance to weigh the meaning of the words, Boaz playfully gives 
the proverb a different turn. With full intent he says, ‘Gather not in 
another field’ ("IT8 (TW) and hastens to explain, ‘I mean, Do not 
leave this place’; and in order to further reassure Ruth, who may 
still have been somewhat nonplussed by the strange turn given to the 
familiar saying, Boaz adds, ‘ Stay here with my maidens.’ 

In this way the passage becomes clear. Boaz no longer expects 
Ruth to know of an order which he has never given and could not 
have given. The redundancy is accounted for, and an assurance is 
given to Ruth for the future in a manner at once delicate and posi- 
tive by the touch of humanity introduced into the situation by Boaz. 
The interlarding of conversation with popular sayings is a feature in 
the talk of the Semites. Its continued use among the modern Arabs 
is emphasized by Snouck-Hurgronje in his interesting paper on Arva- 
bische Sprichwirter und Redensarten (in the Proceedings of the 
Seventh Oriental Congress, Semitic Section, pp. 108-114). In the 
orations of the prophets, familiar sayings are frequently quoted, more 
frequently than has as yet been recognized.’ The assumption there- 
fore that Boaz introduces a well-known and intelligible saying in his 
address to Ruth is perfectly justifiable. 


5 The writer is collecting material on ‘ Popular Sayings and Songs introduced 
as quotations in the prophetical and historical portions of the Old Testament,’ 
which he hopes to present to the Society at one of its future meetings. 
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Old Testament Problems.! 


PROF. FRANCIS BROWN. 


NEW YORK. 


N any science, the things that absorb the thought of those actually 
working at that science are often very different from the topics 
that represent that science in the public mind. It is as true in 
Biblical science as in any other. When one is in the midst of 
scientific exploration, and has an inside view, it sometimes occurs 
that questions of large scope and practical application drop out of his 
sight, not because they are unimportant, but because he has sub- 
stantially settled them; he is occupied with specific results of the 
principles which he accepts, and over whose validity the wider world 
may be still debating. The principles are important ; their practical 
bearing is of moment. But students, among themselves, met for 
scientific conference, may often do well to assume the principles, and 
generally do well to leave the practical bearings te take care of them- 
selves, as when the truth is reached they will be sure to do. 

I speak, of course, as an Old Testament man, and the propositions 
assumed in what I have to say are common to me with many of you. 
All of us are ready to accept, at any moment, what seems to be proven 
by rational evidence. We do not all agree as to the weight of evi- 
dence for current views, but I am sure it will not be regarded as a 
discourtesy if I assume substantial agreement in the principles and 
the primary facts of Biblical study in order that I may go on, without 
waste of time, to particular questions. 

It has seemed to me that it may help to keep our own minds clear, 
and give direction to our own work, if we remind ourselves of some of 
the Old Testament problems now facing the Old Testament student. 

That there ave problems is only an evidence of the life, mental and 
spiritual, that has gone to the making of the Old Testament. They 
arise chiefly from the attempt to trace living movements to their 


1 The President’s Annual Address, delivered at the meeting of the Society in 
New Haven, June 4, 1896. 
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source. In proportion to the strength and vitality and freedom of 
those movements are the intricacies of the problems. A real histori- 
cal product is never a simple product. It may have simple elements, 
it may make a direct impression, but even these cannot be understood 
and felt in all their verity, unléss we understand something of the 
combination, and trace in some degree the play of forces behind. 

Problems give the Old Testament its mental fascination. I could 
never believe that Lessing was quite sincere in his preference of 
search for truth over truth itself. It is the demand for truth that 
puts life into search for truth. A mere gymnastic search for truth 
would be neither dignified nor commanding. But that our longing 
for truth can be satisfied, if at all, only through the search, gives 
special attractiveness to the field where all is not yet known, — 
invests the problems of a science with magnetic power. 


I. The first set of problems which naturally occur to us relate to 
the O.T. text itself. Speaking strictly, we cannot have sound exegesis 
while the text interpreted is unsound. Every careful exegete must be 
a textual critic. The difficulties of the text-criticism of the O.T. are 
well known. There is as yet no attempt to cope with them on a 
scale proportioned to their difficulty. We are still far from having, 
or from seeing on the near horizon, adequate critical editions, with 
complete apparatus, of the Septuagint, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate. 
We all hope for much from the Cambridge Septuagint, ed. major. 
But the preliminary studies of the critical apparatus are still very 
imperfect. ‘There is need of men who are willing and able to toil 
patiently, out of sight, to sink themselves in their work, and let their 
names be forgotten, like the old cathedral builders. I do not, of 
course, say that we can do nothing with the Hebrew text, until this 
auxiliary work is complete ; but certainly the auxiliary work must be 
thorough and final before the Hebrew text revision can be thorough 
and final. 

I may be allowed here to refer to that “critical edition of the 
Hebrew text” in the Sacred Books of the Old Testament, edited by 
Professor Haupt, to which many of us are contributors. It is already 
proving a very useful work, and will serve for years to come to 
familiarize the student with the fact of large uncertainty in the O.T. 
text, and with some of the best suggestions which have been made, 
up to the present time, for the relief of obvious difficulties, and for 
the awarding to the text of the Versions, at points where it seems 
relatively sound, a proper voice in determining, with some approxi- 
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mation, the form of that Hebrew text which antedated them. But 
the plan of such a work permits it to be little more than a register of 
results attained, and the variety of its workmanship, the lack of com- 
mon canons of judgment, the absence of the foundation-laying which 
the completed preliminary studies will, let us hope, sometime supply, 
and the very limited space that can be given to critical apparatus or 
textual argument, all make its character, in this regard, of necessity 
provisional. 

Meantime there is a large field still for special works, monographs, 
in this department. I confess to some surprise that Cornill’s Ezekiel 
(Leipzig, 1886) has remained ten years without a successor from some 
hand. With all that may be said in criticism, with all that may be 
granted to differing judgments in matters of detail, the courage with 
which that book laid hold of the difficulties of the task, the breadth 
of its plan, its recognition of the Hebrew text as only one recension 
of the original, its honest endeavor to give each available recension 
its full weight, and the large degree of success it attained, all com- 
bined to make it a noteworthy and honorable landmark in the 
domain of textual studies. Certainly no book has done more to 
awaken the new generation of students to the difficulties and the 
duties of the situation. 

What may be done within the limits of a Commentary has become 
clear through Professor Moore’s recent work on Judges, in which 
thorough examination of the facts and mastery of their details, deli- 
cate perception and discrimination in using the facts, and sober, cau- 
tious judgment are as manifest in the critical remarks on the text as 
they are in the exegetical matter. 

Before leaving this topic, I cannot help alluding to the extreme 
tenuousness of the line which, in a certain region, divides textual 
from literary criticism. In a collection where compiler and editor 
have played so large a part as seems to be the case in our O.T., it 
is not always possible to decide whether a particular case of criticism 
should be classed as transmissional or redactional, — whether we have 
to do, in certain cases, with copyists’ weaknesses, or with the purposes 
of a literary workman. We cannot fix the point at which the thing 
to be handed down became complete, and the handing-down process 
began, in any such way as to distinguish sharply between the lower 
and the higher criticism. This is particularly the case where earlier 
documents. have been combined, where prophetic words have been 
passed from mouth to mouth and hand to hand, and where modifica- 
tions, interpolations, or omissions of considerable extent are noted. 
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This shading off of literary criticism into textual is not without its 
practical importance. It is certain that we shall not understand the 
full importance of textual criticism, until we distinctly perceive how 
it reaches up into the literary questions, and at times even merges 
itself in them, and brings therefore into play, of necessity, a much 
larger element of internal evidence than would otherwise be legiti- 
mate. It is of small consequence, except for the sake of being 
clearly understood, and wasting no time on false issues, what the 
process is called; but the remarks made form a suitable transition 
to the next branch of the subject, by bringing us directly to the 
question, What then is it of which textual criticism proposes to seek 
the original form? When, if all conditions were favorable, could 
the O.T. text be said to be established? At what period in the 
history of the O.T., or of its several books, shall we then find our- 
selves? The mere asking of these questions may perhaps suggest 
food for thought. 


II. The next set of problems with which the O.T. student just 
now has to deal are literary problems. Over these theological warfare 
has raged in late years, and is, in some quarters, raging still. This 
does not, however, particularly concern us at present. On the 
inside, O.T. men are not much debating the questions that inflame 
theological zeal. It has more than once happened that science has 
learned to regard as a necessary postulate, what defenders of the faith 
are just beginning to take alarm at, as a suggestion of the Evil One. 

(1) I desire to refer to only one phase of this conflict, — the 
recalcitrance of religious zeal against the conclusions of O.T. sci- 
ence, —that which is marked by the so-called appeal to Arche- 
ology, an appeal whose clamor is increased by the voice of some 
archeologists who might be better employed. 

For my part I am willing to allow the name “ Archeology,” which 
figures so largely in the debate, to retain the loose application which 
has been given to it; namely, to all the knowledge of ancient history 
and life that is gained by excavation, or other discovery of contempo- 
rary monuments. I am willing to allow this, for convenience’ sake. 
But we must never forget that this convenient nomenclature does not 
change the real character of the evidence to which it is applied. 
It makes no essential difference whether the historical testimony is 
handed down in a book, or dug up out of the soil, provided it be 
trustworthy historical testimony. So far as the testimony of the 
monuments is early, even contemporary, so far it is of especial con- 
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sequence, but its antiquity is often matched by increased difficulty in 
its interpretation. The sum of the matter is that it is still histori- 
cal testimony, to be used with discrimination, critically sifted, and 
adjusted to other evidence, just as much as any historical testimony 
must be. It is often supposed by the unlearned that the witness of 
archeology is simple, pronounced, unmistakable ; and the misappre- 
hension is fostered —I do not say with intention— by some who 
know quite well its fallacy. This witness is, on the contrary, usually 
involved, indirect, ambiguous, or vague, and the employment of it 
requires the utmost care, patience, insight, and cool judgment, just 
as would be the case with any other mass of evidence, from a new 
and independent source, suddenly volunteered. It is in a high 
degree trustworthy, but often in a high degree unintelligible, or of 
doubtful meaning. 

But one of the crudest of mistakes in using Archeology as a con- 
servative ally is made when it is employed to win a battle in literary 
criticism. It is not equipped for that kind of fighting. It has its 
proper place in the determination of Aistorical facts, but a very subor- 
dinate place, or none at all, in the determination of 4terary facts. 
To attempt to prove by Archzology that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch, is simply grotesque. The question is not whether Moses 
could write, it is whether he did write certain books which there is 
strong internal and historical ground for holding he did not write ; 
and on this point Archeology has nothing to say, nor is it likely that 


she will have anything to say. We only discredit a most useful, often || 


surprisingly useful, handmaid of truth, when we set her at a task for 
which she is in no way prepared. 

(2) Coming to other questions, raised in a more scientific spirit : 
the inquiry as to traces of the documents of the Hexateuch in Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. It is J and E, of course, that come into the 
account. The influence of the Deuteronomic school is abundantly 
evident in the early redaction, and that of P in subsequent redac- 
tions. The concurrent testimony of those who have made investi- 
gations on this topic seems to point to a continuity, of some degree, 
between J and E of the Hexateuch, and certain sources of the books 
which follow it in our Canon. What modifications these sources 
have undergone, and by what process, and exactly where it is that 
they cease to flow, are matters not yet fully determined. But even 
in the present situation of somewhat tentative opinion on this point, 
we can see how large the interest is which attaches to the inquiry. 


- If there were two works, tracing history from the earliest ages, which 
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later hands combined with each other and with still other material 
to produce what we now have as the history of pre-exilic times, and 
if these underlying works themselves date from periods well down in 
the time of the monarchy, and each originally brought the narrative 
to a point nearly or quite contemporaneous with the life of its author, 
then the origin of these sources becomes more and more intelligible, 
the later portions of their narrative grow more and more trustworthy, 
and the value of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, rightly used as genuine 
documents of history, is more and more assured. 

(3) With reference to questions of date, there is manifest an 
increased recognition of the force of arguments diminishing the 
amount of pre-exilic Hebrew literature that has come down to us, 


and increasing proportionately the exilic and the post-exilic, particu- 


larly the latter. Several discussions of grammatical and lexical detail 
have been made which yield important results, and in some cases 
surprising ones. I instance only Wilhelm Diehl’s little treatise, on 
Das Pronomen personale suffixum 2 und 3 pers. plur. des Hebriiischen 

(Giessen, 1895). Studies like this suggest the possibility of a rich 
harvest from similar well-known but neglected fields. Observation 
of details, and a growing historical and literary sense, combine to 
produce the evident result, that national disaster gave the greatest 
impulse to the crystallization of literature, and that most of our O.T. 

in its present form, as well as a much larger original part of it than 
was supposed even by free critics a few years ago, is of date sub- 

sequent to the fall of Jerusalem. Of Hexateuchal material, I refer 
only to the descent of Ex. xv. and Deut. xxxii. ; in the prophetic litera- 

ture, to that of Joel, parts of Micah and of 1 Isaiah, and of Deutero- 

Zechariah, — although this question is complicated; in the poetic 

literature, to discussions of Job and the Proverbs. 

_ It is possible that there may be something of a reaction from this 

present movement of critical opinion. The evidence may in certain 
cases have not been correctly understood. We are all liable to error. 

But it is extremely improbable that any reaction will occur which will 

not leave the great mass. of the historical and poetical, and a very 
large share of the prophetical literature found in the O.T., at a date 

after 586 for its first composition, or for the redactional treatment 

which has brought it to its present form. General considerations 
support and confirm the views primarily based on specific investiga- 

tion. The pre-exilic time was a time of action more than of reflection. 

What reflection there was, was of a relatively simple kind. The pre- 

exilic prophets, of course, were men of thought, and they have left- 
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unquestioned records of their thinking. But apart from this small 
group, and a few other exceptional men, among whom the historical 
tradition includes Solomon, the literary products of the pre-exilic 
time, certainly until very near the close of the monarchy, — those 
products, I mean, that are definitely fixed as to date, show a com- 
parative simplicity of thought. There is sometimes, as in Judges v., 
a high degree of creative power; but the thought is largely objective, 
and the range of it easily defined. If this— with many exceptions 
and modifications — is a general characteristic of the pre-exilic time, 
it is not strange that we should find positive indications of a more 
varied and absorbing literary activity in periods when the nation was 
thrown in upon itself, or came under the external influence of a more 
subjective type of thinking. 

It does not seem to me likely, therefore, that the general tendency 
to set the Hebrew literary products later than they used to be set, 
while it may be checked here and there, will be reversed. —I am 
aware that uninspired prediction is a most dangerous thing ! 

(4) Attention has been called already to the amount of editorial 
work evident in many parts of the Old Testament. That it exists 
becomes apparent in proportion to one’s broad and candid study. 
The precise limits of it are less easily determined, and the recogni- 
tion of it in particular cases may be beset with difficulties, or at least 
difficult to impart to others. I find the conviction growing that very 
little, if any, of our Old Testament has not passed through the hands 
of editors, annotators, correctors, and expanders, and that in many 
cases the process has been often repeated. Probably we shall never 
know the full and precise truth in this regard. But one of our 
problems is to determine this editorial element as well as we can, 
and it is an element the existence of which we cannot wisely lose 
sight of in any difficult passage. 

(5) The analysis of the Book of Isaiah, both in its earlier and in 
its later part, has with reason attracted much attention of late. The 
work of Duhm and Hackmann and especially Cheyne is marked by 
great acuteness and an observation of minute differences. In the 
degree to which this analysis has been carried, and notably in its 
application to Is. xl.Ixvi., there is need of active attention on the 
part of a greater number of scholars than those who have as yet pub- 
lished on the matter. Of necessity, in delicate investigations of the 
kind, there is exposure to undue subjective influence. The greater 
the number of inquirers, the more sure is the personal equation to 
be eliminated from the result. We know that Is. i—xxxix., although 
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largely Isaian, is made up of pieces of different date and author- 
ship, combined on principles which we can only in part understand. 
We are coming to the position that Is. xl.-Ixvi. is of similar structure 
from later generations. To verify this position, and to determine 
more closely the number and the limits of the various portions, as 
well as the period when they were written, are tasks that still remain. 

(6) Another field in which the questions are by no means all 
answered is that of the Psalms. Some time ago the possibility of 
vindicating Davidic authorship for any large number of the poems 


' in our Psalter vanished away. Whether there are any such is an 


inquiry now freely made and usually answered in the negative. That 
there are any such can at least not be clearly proven. But the 
moment we abandon tradition, as untrustworthy, that moment we 
perceive how slender, in the great number of instances, are the 
proofs of amy particular date for the particular Psalms. Often the 
utmost we can do is to name a school, or a set of influences, under 
which a given Psalm seems to have been produced, as, for example, 
in case of the Psalms and Psalm-fragments in ‘praise of the Law. 
This specific indication supplies us, presumably, with a zerminus 
a quo, but leaves us with a very vague “rminus ad guem. Some- 
times what has been thought a clear evidence of date proves to be 
sadly ambiguous, as when in interpreting the reference to a king we 
are offered the whole range between Solomon and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and even Simon the Maccabee. In fact the chronological 
disposition of the Psalms is one of the most perplexing of all the 
problems before us. The evidences for any date are often so slight, 
the points of historical attachment so few and so doubtful, the prob- 
abilities so conflicting, or so evenly balanced, that confident asser- 
tion seems as yet out of place. And when we consider what the 
collecting process must have been, and what a history each of the 
partial collections must have had before they were combined into- 
the Psalter which has come down to us, and how, like all such hymns, 
they have been subject to the dressing, and alteration, and harmo- 
nizing of many hands, we are almost in despair of any solid conclu- 
sions as to their original occasion and date. When we have more 
fully tested the evidence from language, and have added to it the 
evidence from theological and ethical ideas, we may gradually reach 
firmer ground. We all await eagerly Prof. Briggs’ treatment of the 
Psalms, in which the theological and ethical element may be expected 
to play its due part. 

Meantime the general trend of large masses of the O.T. literature 
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toward a relatively late date is nowhere more perceptible than in 
the Psalms. Baethgen is still somewhat conservative, but Baethgen 
puts three-fourths of the Psalms not earlier than the beginning of 
the 6th century. What Cheyne does we all know. I am constrained 
to believe that this general trend is right, and that when we get all 


the evidence fairly before us we shall find that the pre-exilic Psalms | 


are in a very small minority, and that most of these few are probably 
no longer in their original form. 

(7) Radical views are propounded and vigorously sustained with 
regard to another kind of post-exilic literature, —I mean that which 
has passed through the hands of the Chronicler. You will remember 
our regret that at our winter meeting Dr. Torrey was not able to 
present in full his important paper on Ezra and Nehemiah, in which 
he sought to show that the memoirs of Nehemiah are the only 
original historical source underlying these books, that we have no 
memoirs of Ezra, and that all else is Chronicler. One cannot 
venture to discuss so careful a paper on such imperfect knowledge 
of ity contents. It is to be hoped that it will soon be accessible to 
scholars. The inquiry is certainly one of immense interest, and the 
result to which it has led Dr. Torrey emphasizes, with emphasis new 
and exceeding, the necessity of submitting to the most minute and 
searching scrutiny every particle of the old Hebrew collection which 
has reached us. If the genuine results are novel, they will enrich 
us; if we abide by former opinions, these will be stronger and more 
intelligent. I hazard nothing in saying that the study of the years 
500 to 100 B.c., which has hitherto been very fragmentary, will, when 
thoroughly accomplished, yield returns both abundant and surprising 
to the O.T. scholar. This I shall have occasion to notice once more 
in a few moments. 


III. The A¢storical problems of the Old Testament are by no 
means all solved yet. Let me recall to you one or two: 

(1) The 14th chapter of Genesis is still a battleground of the 
critics. By training and temper my own attitude to the question of 
its historical character has been conservative. I do not yet see any 
sufficient reason for abandoning its essential historicity. But the 
recent arguments adduced to support this view are not all such as to 
strengthen one’s conviction.?, The most serious difficulty does not lie 


2 With regard to the proper mode of using what we are allowing ourselves to 
call archzeological evidence, with reference to this chapter, I wish to refer par- 
ticularly to two recent articles by Canon Driver in The Guardian, March 11 and 
April 8, 1896. - 
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where the archeological champions of orthodoxy seem to suppose. 
The Babylonian elements in the narrative are not, it appears to me, 
such as any Israelite, in any period, would be likely to invent. In _ 
the absence of conclusive proof to the contrary, I am prepared to find 
them substantially true. The uncertainty attaches to the Abrahamic 
episode, which for the Hebrew writer is plainly the kernel of the 
whole matter ; and on this part of the story no new light has been 
thrown. 

(2) The lessons of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets have not been yet 
sufficiently acquired and assimilated. We have no fresh intelligence 
as to the relation between the Palestinian tribes which these tablets 
inform us of, and the Hebrew settlement in Egypt. Even the 
“earliest Egyptian mention of Israel,” * which we just hear pro- 
claimed, does not clear up very much. It seems to show that the 
tribal name “Israel” was alive in Palestine at a time when the 
Hebrew settlement in Egypt existed, but we are not at present 
certain how much, or how little, this may mean. 

The antiquity of Jerusalem, both city and name, is one of the 
interesting definite results of recent discovery. But all these results 
of the spade, mostly extra-Palestinian, only make one more eager to 
see the spade more thoroughly employed on Palestinian soil itself, 
and ensure one’s sympathy for every wise effort to make more com- 
plete excavation possible. 

(3) I allude to only one more historical problem, — that of the 
return from the exile. Ever since Kosters published his pamphlet 
on this subject, two years ago, the question has been examined and 
re-examined by all those whose studies led them into this portion of 
the O.T. field, with, I think, an increasing recognition of the force of 
argument by which Kosters supports his main thesis. Certainly the 
attempts to refute that thesis have been unconvincing. It has been 
perceived that if the most familiar statements about the return in 
Cyrus’ time cannot be traced farther back than the Chronicler, and 
if there is little or nothing in the contemporary prophets to prove 
such a return, while their silence is opposed to it, the position that 
no such return took place is one that cannot be disregarded, — one 
that has very much in its favor. At the very least, the theory calls 
attention to the too much neglected fact that the exile did not 
depopulate Judea, and that the hands that built the temple and the 
wall must have been very largely hands that had never handled brick 

8 W. Flinders Petrie, Academy, April 11, 1896; Contemporary Review, May, 
1896. [Add. Century, August, 1896. ] 
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made of Euphrates clay. I do not myself feel that the rise of the 
belief in a return under Cyrus has been yet satisfactorily explained, 
on Kosters’ theory, nor that the presumption, arising from the atti- 
tude of Cyrus to subject-peoples and their worship, known from 
contemporary records, has received full justice ; but I am not pre- 
pared to say that the view which Kosters proposes, on this main 
point, however revolutionary it may appear, will not prove to contain 
a large element of truth. This, certainly, is one of the problems at 
which we still have to work. 


IV. Under the general head of Interpretation, and particularly: in 
the department of Biblical Theology, including religious practices as 
well as religious opinions, there is much that might be said. There 
are problems here on every side. I do not now feel able to consider 
or even present them to your notice, in any considerable number. A 
reference to two must suffice, for illustration. 

(1) Our knowledge of the relation between the Hebrew religion 
and the religion of the other Shemitic peoples is still in its infancy. 
Robertson Smith’s Burnett Lectures promised to do much for us 
here, but Robertson Smith delivered only two courses ; only one was 
published, or can be published ; he left Babylonia and Assyria out of 
the account,— and he is dead. Wellhausen and Robertson Smith 
have done much for the elucidation of early Arabian religion; but 
even the materials for a like service in the Assyrian field are still to a 
large degree unedited, although Zimmern and Craig have both taken 
the matter in hand. In the matter of early Hebrew religion we must 
therefore be content to wait, or at least go very slowly. 

(2) Another branch of this subject is the one to whose study 
Cheyne has given such an impulse, —the relation between Zoroastri- 
‘anism and the later Hebrew theology. I can only allude to it. I 
am not competent to treat it in full. 

Apart from these, there is an abundant harvest for the diligent 
laborer in the whole field of Biblical Theology and Ethics, and here, 
- too, we have constant proofs of the often repeated experience, that 
the vision of him who is willing to use both his eyes, and understands 
_ what it is he sees, is a far different thing from the opinion derived 
from the imperfect and casual glance of even the most venerable 
among the Fathers. 

It is probable that this very partial and hasty catalogue of O.T. 
. problems has been to most of you dry and tedious, and I am sorry 
for it. I should have been glad to inspire the Old Testament men 
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among us with a more enthusiastic interest in our chosen studies and 
a greater courage for grappling with their difficulties, and to increase 
intelligent sympathy for us in our work on the part of the men 
whose studies lie in other fields. Certainly Old Testament work 
never looked to me more inviting, — its toil never more rewarding. | 
I hope that the members of this society may do their full share in 
changing into exclamation-marks of surprise and joy at real discovery 
those countless interrogation-points that thrust themselves up from 
the pages of our Hebrew Bibles, and I am sure that each genuine 
discovery, each patient contribution to the sum of real Old Testa- 
ment scholarship, will ensure fructifying truth, and increase the 
Book’s uplifting power,— to the glory of God our Father. 
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Acts xv. 21. 


JAMES HARDY ROPES. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mwvofs yap éx yevedv dpxalwy xara rods knpvocortas abroy Exe év rais 
ouvaywyats kara wav cdBBarov 


N this verse the second half (év rats. . . dvaywvwoxdmevos) evidently 
explains the positive statement of the first half, telling in what the 
proclaiming of Moses consists, viz. in the weekly reading of the Bible 
in the synagogues. It is further made clear by é« yevedv that the 
synggogues meant are Jewish and not (as Grotius, followed by Ham- 
mond, thought) distinctively Christian meetings. Again, the proclaim- 
ing of Moses is most naturally explained as a proclaiming to those 
who were not already familiar with him. This is the sense of xypvooew 
suggested by its use in the Old Testament to denote the announce- 
ment of a fast, an appointment to office, etc., which led (cf. Jonah i. 
2, iii. 4) to the New Testament use with reference especially to the 
message of John, or of Jesus and the Christians. The word xypvocew 
could, perhaps, be used of the inculcation of Moses’ teaching on more 
or less unwilling Jews (cf. Rom. ii. 21 ; Gal. v. 11), but to assume this 
makes the explained word xypvoaovras describe the fact intended quite 
as directly as the explanatory word dvaytvwoxdpevos, and deprives the 
sentence of all its force. Both words are indeed used in the Old 
Testament to translate XN"), but the translators have thereby meant 
to discriminate between two shades of meaning. The sentence is thus 
best interpreted as meaning that through the reading of the Law in 
the Jewish synagogues every Sabbath, the Gentiles all over the Greek 
world have for ages past had Moses preached to them.’ The 
emphasis in the sentence clearly belongs to the assertion of antiquity 
and world-wide extension made in the words éx yevedv dpxaiwy Kara. 
médv. It is impossible to emphasize Mwvoys and neglect the follow- 
ing words, as some interpreters have tried to do. 


1Cf. Brenske, Exegetische Bemerkung 2u Apostelgeschichte 15, 19-21, in 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1859, p. 711-716. ‘ 
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The difficulty with the verse is to determine its bearing on the 
argument of James’s speech. That Moses has long had preachers 
everywhere is given as a reason for the proposal not to burden Gentile 
converts but to write to them to abstain from idolatrous abominations, 
from licentiousness, from strangled flesh, and from blood, but wherein 
the cogency of the reasoning consists has puzzled interpreters. The 
verse is important because it is so intimately associated with the most 
disputed point in the central chapter of Acts; it has often been held 
to furnish the key by which to understand the attitude of the author 
of Acts toward the provisions of the so-called Apostolic Decree. 

The interpretations group themselves naturally into: (1) those 
which treat the sentence with ydp as giving a reason for the several 
positive injunctions of vs. 20; (2) those which treat it as giving a 
defence of the liberality of the proposed policy, #.e. a reason for 
vs. 19; and (3) those which make it refer in a more general way to 
the whole proposal of vs. 19 and 20. 

(1) In the first of these groups the views of F. Vatablus (in Critci 
Sacri), of Calovius (followed by Wieseler and, if I do not misunder- 
stand him, by Nésgen), and of Brenske, need not be discussed. The 
interpretation of Calvin and that of Overbeck are more important. 

(a) Calvin’s view has become almost the received interpretation ; 
it is represented for substance by such names as Morus, Rosenmiiller, 
Kuinoel, De Wette, Hackett, Lekebusch, Bloomfield, Ritschl, Meyer, 
Alford, Gloag, Jacobson, Holtzmann, Weiss, Felten (Roman Catholic), 
Page. The four points of vs. 20, it is said, were matters that caused 
special annoyance to those Jews who might think of turning to 
Christ, and to Jewish Christians who still frequented the Synagogue, 
and they were kept fresh in the minds of such people by the reading 
of the Law every Sabbath. Hence in order to avoid friction, “ ne ii 
offendantur,” the Gentiles must consent, says James, to conform to 
Jewish prejudice. These interpreters sometimes go so far as to 
represent the four points as in James’s view and in fact matters of 
indifference over which, seeing that the Jews took them so much to 
heart, it was not worth while to make a contest. As Calvin says, the 
old ceremonies had to be given a decent burial. 

The frst difficulty with this plausible view is that it does not do 
justice at all to the form of the sentence, in which the antiquity of the 
Synagogue worship in the Diaspora is emphasized. Under this 
interpretation the three words “Iovdaious (cf. xvi. 3) would 
have expressed the idea as completely and far more clearly and forci- 
bly. Secondly, the word xnpvooev, as we have seen above, is not 
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naturally taken as referring to the repetition of familiar precepts 
before hearers who are zealous to observe them. Thirdly, it is far 
from clear that any Jews who were disposed to insist on the Law 
which the Synagogue kept fresh in their mind would have been in any 
sense satisfied with these four points. One who could be satisfied 
with these «alone out of all that Moses had urgently enjoined must 
have already in principle admitted the freedom of the Gentiles from 
the whole Law, in spite of his own weekly hearing of it in the Syna- 
gogue. This must have been even more obvious to the author of the 
speech than to us. Fourthly, the injunction to abstain from licen- 
tiousness (which is probably to be taken in the proper sense of the 
word) was not based on the Jewish Law in any greater degree than 
was any other point of Christian morals. The interpretation simply 
does not apply to this point and would be impossible if this point 
stood alone without the first three. 

‘Thus from nearly every point of view this favorite interpretation 
is unhappy. It is, moreover, exposed to the same general difficulty 
as the interpretation of Overbeck, which is free from many of the 
special difficulties just noted. 

(4) Overbeck, agreeing in the main with the view adopted by 
Baur in the second edition of his Paulus (p. 137), and followed sub- 
stantially by Weizsacker, thinks the sentence means that these points 
must be insisted on, because by the presence from ancient times of 
Synagogues in all the Gentile cities the Law has acquired a certain 
claim on the Gentiles which can be satisfied only by conformity to it 
in the matters named. As Weizsadcker says, the whole world has 
thereby become a Holy Land, and the Jews must enforce the regu- 
lations Jaid down for the conduct of resident aliens (cf. Schiirer, 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes*, ii. p. 568 f.). 

This view has in it, as we shall see, a large element of truth, but 
it is exposed to two fatal objections. irs, the synagogues of the 
Diaspora can indeed be deemed to establish a claim for the religion 
of Jehovah over the whole world, but that the new People of God 
(which James has just declared the Gentile Christians to be, vs. 14) 
should continue to be aliens in this larger Land of Jehovah, and 
should as such continue to owe only the obedience theoretically re- 
quired of a heathen trader, is a contradiction im adjecto. James may 
conceivably have thought of the Gentile Christians as a separate peo- 
ple of Jehovah, as it were on a parallel line to the Jews, subject to 
laws of God made specially for them, or he may have thought of 
them as owing a complete obedience to the Law; but to make him 
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say that persons whom he recognized as adherents of the Messiah, 
accredited by God himself, and thus made ensured heirs of the 
promises, stocd in the category of complete outsiders would be 
out of the question. The case is wholly different from that of 
semi-attached “ devout” persons, of whom only a part of the Law 
was required. A Jewish preacher might urge a part of the Jewish 
Law on them with the fond hope that they might gain by incom- 
plete acceptance some of the blessings of salvation ; but James has 
in mind a class of persons to whom, if the speech put into his mouth 
is meant to be at all sincere, he was conceding the same hope of 
salvation which he himself cherished. If the verse is taken as refer- 
ring to a claim over the whole world made by the non-Christian 
religion cf Jehovah, the argument becomes an impossible one. Chris- 
tians of any description could satisfy such a claim only by complete 
conformity to the Law. i 

Secondly, this view is exposed to the same fundamental objection 
as are all the interpretations which connect vs. 21 exclusively with 
vs. 20, namely that it is opposed to the whole spirit of the speech 
and the chapter. The whole purpose of the speeches is to make 
the liberal decision approve itself to the in part reluctant body of 
Christians at Jerusalem. To apologize for any limitation of the free- 
dom would be wholly out of character. The emphasis in the speech 
lies on vs. 19; in vs. 20 the word ‘only’ is in thought to be sup- 
plied ; vs. 21 gives the reason for the freedom allowed, not for the 
imposition of restrictions. The audience is not conceived as needing 
any indication of a reason for legalistic requirements. And on the 
other hand, the tone of the whole chapter makes it plain that the 
author of Acts does not regard these four points as in fact legalistic 
reservations for the retention of which by the revered James he must 
_ apologize. The author is throughout this chapter wholly on the side 
of the Gentiles. The Jewish objectors are clearly deemed by him 
reprehensible persons who disturb the peace and who were properly 
rebuked in the final Letter (vs. 24). Peter, one of our author’s 
heroes, and the great James take up the cause of freedom; their 
decision is hailed with joy by the Church at Antioch (vs. 30 f.) and 
is promulgated with heartiness by Paul (xvi. 4). -The four points 
are, indeed, prominent in the writer’s mind when he thinks of the 
decision (cf. xvi. 4), but he betrays no consciousness that they de- 
tract in the least from the victory over the Pharisees who demanded 
(xv. 5) that the Gentiles should keep the Law of Moses. The idea 
of a defence of the four points, such as this interpretation assumes, 
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is thus in accord neither with the situation presupposed for James’s 
speech nor with the author’s conception of the significance of the 
injunctions. 

(2) Of the interpretations which, taking these last considerations 
into view, treat vs. 21 as giving the reason why the Gentiles need not 
be burdened (vs. 19), the view of Grotius (followed by Hammond) 
and that of Gieseler (accepted by Baur in the first edition of his 
Paulus) commend themselves so little that they need not be dis- 
cussed. The view of Erasmus, however, has been and is still held 
for substance by many, as, for instance, Cornelius a Lapide, Wet- 
stein, Neander, Thiersch, Baumgarten, Zeller, Hilgenfeld, Ewald, Karl 
Schmidt (Art. “Apostelkonvent” in Herzog, R.Z.2), Lumby, Blass.’ 
According to this interpretation, James says in effect: This freedom 
may be safely accorded to the Gentiles ; it will not lead to neglect of 
the Law on the part of the Jews, for they are constantly reminded 
of it in the Synagogue. This would mean that the writer of Acts 
ascribes directly to James the idea that the Gentile and Jewish divi- 
sions of the Church have different standards of conduct, so that Gen- 
tile freedom does not imply Jewish emancipation. Such was doubtless, 
as we infer from Galatians, in fact the precise attitude of the primi- 
tive Apostles, and it corresponds to the representations in the later 
chapters of Acts, where the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem are said 
to be zealous for the Law (xxi. 20), and Paul, as a Jewish Christian, 
appears as a good Jew who differs from his countrymen only in taking 
their hope seriously (xxiii. 1, 6, xxiv. 14 ff., etc.). Especially Acts 
xxi. 24 f. would seem, on this view, to be a parallel to our passage, 
presenting the converse. James there invites Paul to undertake a 
Jewish vow, but remarks that in the case of the Gentiles the four 
restrictions of xv. 20 were made, that is to say, as is clearly implied, 
only those four. 

But the correctness of the position ascribed to James‘’and the 
parallel in xxi. 24 f. are not conclusive arguments against two positive i 
difficulties. Firs¢, that for which vs. 21 is said to give the reason i 
(viz. the idea that there need be no fear of a neglect of the Law) is 
an interpolation of the interpreter which is not expressed nor even 
hinted at in the passage; and, secondly, a still stronger objection is 
that in this as in some other interpretations é« yevedv dpxaiwy does 
not receive justice at all. 

(3) A number of interpretations which make vs. 21 relate to the 
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2 Blass seems to have confounded this view with that of Chrysostom mentioned 
below. 
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whole proposal of James in vs. 19 and 20, viz. of Bengel, of N. Zegerus 
(in Criticé Sacri), of F. Zimmer (who in his Galaterbrief und 
Apostelgeschichte, 1882, has an ingenious interpretation resting on a 
highly improbable translation of rods xypvocovras airdv as “ those 
who confess him,” z.e. proselytes), and of von Hofmann, need not be 
discussed here. As the only ancient interpretation, that of Chryso- 
stom deserves mention, though it is obviously wrong. James, he 
says, wants to reply to the objection, Why not send these four injunc- 
tions to the Jews also? Because, says James, they can learn all this 
from the Law. A well-known scholion of Cod. 98 (given by Matthai) 
and Whitby have accepted this view. 

This confusion of unsatisfactory interpretations is discouraging, but 
an explanation of James’s meaning has occurred to me which seems 
to avoid the difficulties of the current views. James is saying in his 
speech that the Lord has both signified of late that he means to take 
a nation from the Gentiles for his name, and has declared in times 
past through the prophets that all the nations should seek him upon 
whom his name has been called. He quotes a passage from Amos 
(ix. 11 f.) prophesying that the territory which, through the wide 
extension of the kingdom of David, once came to be Jehovah's 
possession (“the nations which are called by my name”) shall be 
restored to the possession of Jehovah’s representatives. But it is by 
no means clear at first sight that this covers the whole Greek world. 
Unless a claim on Jehovah’s part can be shown to exist by which the 
Greek world is brought within the intended and normal extent of the 
future kingdom, the prophecy does not apply here and does not give 
any warrant for receiving the Gentiles to be Aads rq dvdpartt adrod. 
This claim, I would suggest, James finds in the fact that for genera- 
tions everywhere Moses has had preachers; thereby the necessary 
preliminary has been fulfilled, the Gentiles have become Jehovah's 
property; not merely the old Empire of David but the whole civil- 
ized world has been brought within the prophecy. 

This interpretation is supported by the method of the author of 
Acts, who is fond of explaining how his quotations apply. Familiar 
examples are ii. 29 ff., ii. 34 ff., and especially xiii. 36 f., where just 
as in our passage the explanation follows in a sentence introduced by 
yap. : 

On this view the ydp of vs. 21 relates to the practical proposal of 
vs. 19. If, as seems to me clear, vs. 19 and not vs. 20 contains the 
gist of the speech, this causes no difficulty. A statement introduced 
by ydp need not give the reason for its immediate predecessor, if that 
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does not contain the thought most prominent in the writer’s mind. 
Cf. Matt. vi. 32; Rom. ii. 25, xvi. 18 f., which illustrate various cases 
of this principle. This seems a sufficient reply to the only positive 
objection that occurs to me to the view I have suggested. Zimmer, 
the only writer so far as I know who has hit on the interpretation, 
wrongly supposed that it made it necessary to connect vs. 21 directly 
with vs. 18, and rejected this summarily as “sprachlich . . . rein 
unmdglich.” 

Overbeck’s idea that vs. 21 refers to a claim on the Gentiles seems 
to me correct, but he makes it a claim of the Law itself, not of 
Jehovah, who had only in the past been represented exclusively by 
the Law. My interpretation needs, of course, confirmation from 
some source for the idea that the preaching of the Law in the 
Synagogue could be thought ,of as satisfying the requirement that 
the name of God should have been named over the Gentiles and 
thus as constituting a claim. This I am not able to supply, but 
such,a modern parallel as the feeling about China to which the 
thought of the Nestorian tablet set up by Christians in China in 
A.D. 781 gives rise, seems to show that the idea is a natural one. 

It may be worth while also to refer to Acts xiii. 48 and xviii. 10, 
which are not wholly parallel, but both of which imply a claim of 
God over certain persons not yet converted. : 

Some of the considerations brought forward above are of im- 
portance also in considering the question of the credibility of this 
part of the narrative. I have tried, as in duty bound, to exclude 


everything but the question what the author of Acts meant by the 
verse. 
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mgm, 1 Sam. ix. 24. 


BY MACY M. SKINNER. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


N 1 Sam. ix. we have part of the older narrative of Saul’s appoint- 
ment as king over Israel. Saul had been sent out by his father 
in search of the lost asses, and, unsuccessful in his quest, had turned 
aside at his servant’s suggestion to consult the man of God. Samuel 
had been forewarned by Yahweh of Saul’s coming and bidden to 
anoint him king over Israel. Accordingly he made a sacrifice in 
preparation for the event and invited some thirty (seventy according 
to the LXX) guests to the meal. On Saul’s arrival he was conducted 
by Samuel to the feasting hall and placed in the seat of honor at 
the head of the table. Samuel then turned to the cook and said, 
“ Bring the portion which I gave thee, of which I said unto thee, 
‘Set it by thee;’” whereupon the narrative continues, “and the 
cook took up *TOpM) pit and set (it) before Saul.” The A.V. 
and the R.V. translate this phrase by “ the thigh and that which was 
upon it.” But this rendering is not satisfactory. Even if the text 
were pure, the exact significance of “what was upon it’ would not 
be clear.! The whole verse is corrupt, especially the middle portion, 
but we shall confine ourselves here to the term op. 

The first consideration is to decide whether poor can be, in its 
present form, a part of the original text. If so understood, the 7 
would have the force of a relative. But the employment of (as a 
relative is not sanctioned by the usage of classic Hebrew.” 

(a) With a verb form in old Hebrew its construction depends 
simply on the punctuation. By departing from the Massoretic point- 


1 Rashi and Kimchi, probably following the Targum, interpret the expression 
as equivalent to J". See their comment, ad Joc. The explanation offered by 
Dath., Z26. Hist. p. 221, note b, and Maur., Comment. vol. 1, p. 159, jus guocum caro 
edebatur, i.e. broth with which the meat was eaten, is fanciful and unsupported. 

2 Cf. Ewald’s Lehrbuch der heb. Sprache, § 331° 1 and note; Davidson’s Syntax, 
§ 22, Rem. 4; and especially Driver’s Samuel on 1 Sam. ix. 24. 
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ing,? we may read the participle instead of the perfect 3d singular 
(e.g. for M83, Gen. xviii. 21, read M83, Qal ptcp. fem., and for 
<5135, Gen. xxi. 3, read isn, Nif. ptcp. masc.), and thus obtain a 
legitimate and common classical Hebrew construction. The cases 
where the construction depends on the consonants are substantiated, 
and being all in the later writings’ seem to point to Aramaic 
influence. 

(4) With a preposition (Gr. 76 éx’ airjs) the article is not used at 
all, unless the passage under consideration be such a case. Accord- 
ingly, as Driver remarks, “the usage here is doubly exceptional and 
entirely unsupported by precedent or parallel.” We cannot then 
consider opm, as it stands, part of the original text. 

A number of scholars holding this word 759M to be a text cor- 
ruption have favored emending it to a noun. 

(a) mon, ‘the fat-tail.’ This was first suggested by R. Johanan ® 
(rather, however, as interpretation than as emendation), and is given 
in turn by Houbigantius,’ Geiger,® Wellhausen,’ Driver,” and Budde.” 
This word, however, occurs only in the ritual of P, and always de- 
notes a sacrificial portion burned on the altar.” There is no evi- 
dence that the mon was used as human food." “In old Israel,” 
says W. Robertson Smith, “ all slaughter was a sacrifice.”"* The fat 
of the slaughtered animal, as we learn from 1 Sam. ii. 15, 16, was regu- 
larly burned. 5x is classed as fat in Ex. xxix. 22"; Lev. viii. 2 5) 
ix. 19, as evidently as it is included under the general term abn in 
such passages as Lev. iii. 9 and vii. 3. On Lev. iii. g Dillmann states 


8 As we are justified in doing, for the Massoretes themselves are inconsistent 
in their pointing. Cf. Gen. xii. 7 and 1 Kings xi. 9, also Gen. xxxv. 1, xlvi. 26. 

4 mbm (Ezek. xxvi. 17) may be ptcp. Pu'al without 8; cf. 52 (Ex. iii. 2). 
In Jer. v. 13 we are probably to read with the LXX “3°N7 (so Hitzig) or con- 
sider with Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 156, 2), a), as a noun, meaning speech. 

5 1 Chron. xxvi. 28, xxix. 17; 2 Chron. i. 4, xxix. 36; Ezra viii. 25,x. 14,17. In 
middle Hebrew, Joshua x. 24 wisdon7 is an isolated case of the third plural with 
relative; but this is evidently a text corruption from osbinn (so Driver). 

6 See comment. of Kimchi on 1 Sam. ix. 24. 

7 Notae Criticae, vol. i. p. 297. 

8 Urschrift, p. 380. 10 Samuel, pp. 57, 58. 

9 Text der Biicher Samuelis, p. 72. 11 The Books of Samuel, p. 58. 

12 See Benzinger’s Heb. Archaologie, p. 456. 5 and note 1. 

18 That in the East to-day this part of the sheep is considered a rich and deli- 
cate morsel (Driver) does not prove that it was used as food in ancient Israel. 

14 Religion of the Semites, p. 223. 

15 It is interesting to note, however, that the LXX in this passage does not 
represent xn. 
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that if the LXX be followed in iii. 9 and vii. 3, and ' placed before 
Onn, another view will be obtained by which ONT did not 
belong to the fat forbidden as food. If this emendation be accepted, 
the significance of abn, in iii. g at least, becomes obscure. How- 
ever, even if we should grant that the text as emended is the correct 
one, mONM, as in Ex. xxix. 22 and Lev. viii. 25, would still appar- 
ently be classed as fat by virtue of its position between 125n (or, if } 
be considered the connective, 39M, the initial having been lost 
after the final of the preceding word) and 
in Lev. iii. 9, and between 1357755 Mx} and 
S7PTMS MI in Lev. vii. 3. The general prohibition of eating 
fat, in Lev. iii. 17, even though it limited itself to the three chief 
sacrifices, would still apply to ann, which, according to the view 
stated above, is specifically mentioned as fat in iii. g and elsewhere. 
(d) mo, ‘the kidney,’ was suggested by Klostermann.” Budde 
correctly rejects this emendation, on the ground that this word is 
never employed in the singular in the O.T. 5577 is also open to. 
the same objection as ; “Or ; namely, that we have no evidence of 
its being used as human food. It was burned upon the altar.” 
There is, further, a syntactical objection which might be urged 
against seeing a noun in the word under discussion. The accusative 
sige MS is employed with PIWA, but not with myn. The usage 
in Samuel is strongly in favor of the employment of FIN with the 
second of two objects connected by ' if the first is so introduced.” 
I have found forty-five cases, in 1 and 2 Samuel, in which two or more 
objects under the same verb are connected by } and the first is intro- 
duced by FIX. Of these, five cases occur in which FX is not repeated 
with all the objects. Only two of these five are cases in which “wo 
objects closely connected in sense are united by } (1 Sam. vii. 3 and 
xxx. 20). In 1 Sam. vii. 3 FAN is omitted with the second object, 
possibly because of the intervening expression OI5)M2 “337, which 
apparently is sufficient to weaken the construction and allow the 
omission of MN. Cf 1 Sam. vii, 4 
where the same word M™MWP occurs with AX. In the other pas- 
sage (1 Sam. xxx. 20, PRETO and are 
16 For a discussion of this term, in which the two opposing views as held by 
the Karaites and the Rabbanites are set forth, see Geiger’s Urschrift, pp. 467-469. 
\\ Die Biicher Samuelis und der Kénige, p. 29. Thenius (Die Biicher 
Samuelis) interprets "20" as referring to ‘the kidney,’ without, however, 
emending the text to 752". —18 Ex. xxix. 13; Lev. iii. 4, 5, e¢ passim. 
19 I am indebted to Prof. D. G. Lyon for this suggestion. 
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evidently treated as a unit and defined by the term b>, the Fs 
being prefixed to the expression considered as a whole.” 

It is noteworthy that the versions do not lend support to either of 
the above mentioned emendations, Onn or SDN. 

There is a possibility then that myn may represent a verb 
form.” 

(a) If we should consider this verb a part of the original text, we 
might with some degree of probability emend the present text to 
mos". The change required is very slight. Moreover, a certain 
completeness of detail, such as we might expect to find in early 
Hebrew prose narration,” is obtained. The cook, whose position, 
if this view be correct, was probably at the foot of the table, at 
Samuel’s command raised the s40&, bore it up, and placed it before 
Saul. 

(4) The word may represent a gloss to as was 
the technical word for ‘ heaving’ the offering before Yahweh.* The 
form of the gloss was possibly mops (Hiph. perf.), and when it 
became incorporated into the text, the final "1 was considered suffix 
of the 3d fem. singular, and a yod introduced as the last letter of the 
stem. If considered a gloss, the probable view is, that the expression 
OA" was written before the phrases piv, 
raI"F, had become stereotyped in the ritual. When once they had 
become technical, a scribe added the gloss in 1 Sam. ix. 24 to explain 
that in this passage the words had a meaning different from that 
ordinarily assigned to them, and also conceivably to remove offence. 


20 The above reasoning assumes the correctness of the Massoretic text in 
1 Sam. vii. 3, xxx. 20. But in the first of these passages it is not improbable that 
mianwyn is a gloss. In that case the passage offers no exception to the rule. 
In xxx. 20 likewise, as is agreed by Wellhausen, Driver, and Budde, the Masso- 
retic text is corrupt. Without discussing this passage at length, I should like to 
suggest (possibly this has been done before, but if so it has escaped my notice) 
that the original form was 


i.e. and they took (for themselves) the [&¥, while the "3 they led before him 
and said, This is David’s spoil. If this emendation be correct, here also we have 
no exception to the rule. 

21 Davidson, Syntax, § 22, R. 4, mentions Hitzig’s reading ron as “imp. 
hiph.,” but adds a question mark as though doubtful of the sense intended. 

2 Cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 51, also ix. 3 and xxii. 18. 

28 I am indebted to Prof. G. F. Moore for this suggestion. 

% Cf, PW (Lev. vii. 34, x. 14; Num. vi. 20); 
(Num. xviii. 24; cf. 26, 28, 29; also Num. xv. 19 and Lev. xxii. 15). 
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A comparison of the versions on this passage is of considerable 
interest.> The Vulgate does not render Sym. The Peshitto 
translates it xy, ‘the top part.’ The rendering of the Targum, 
m'2"1", is an interpretation rather than a translation of the word. 
These readings of the Peshitto and the Targum are of no other value 
than to inform us that at the time they were made, something was in 
the Hebrew text, probably the present word ops. The corruption, 
therefore, lies back of these versions.” 

The LXX has no word in the text to represent mpm. This fact 
shows apparently, that the Hebrew text at the time of the translation 
of the LXX had nothing between PTW and OW". The gloss and 
its incorporation into the text came at a later period, but probably 
not very much later. O"\") is rendered in the LXX by xai nWyoe, 
‘and he boiled,’ which is obviously a corruption from xe vywoev.” 
It is interesting to note, further, that pw is translated by xwAéa in 
this verse, but elsewhere by Bpaxiwy or 

From the foregoing discussion, our general conclusions would be 
that POYM is not, as it stands, part of the original Hebrew text, and 
that it cannot be emended to a noun, for the syntactical reason men- 
tioned above. The particular objection to mx, the most generally 
accepted emendation, and m5, is that they represent parts of the 
animal which, as far as we can judge from the evidence of the O.T., 
were not used as human food. They were sacrificial portions burned 
on the altar. 

The two explanations which may be offered for the term are: 
(1) that it is a text corruption from roy, and (2) that it was not 
originally in the Hebrew text, but was a late Hebrew gloss to BM, 
which in the process of time became incorporated into the text. 
The latter of these alternatives is probably to be preferred, inas- 


much as the omission in the LXX can be thereby more satisfactorily 
explained. 


% It is noteworthy that certain Hebrew MSS. omit the expression mov, viz. 
89, 93, 174, 178 of Kennicott. See Var. Lect. on 1 Sam. ix. 24. 

26 In the omission of the word by the Vulgate, we can see, I think, some 
influence of the LXX, possibly through the Old Latin version. 

27 So Schleusner, Lex. in LXX under“Eyw, and Wellhausen, 7ext der Biicher 
Samuelis on 1 Sam. ix. 24. Grabe in his edition of the Septuagint (1707-1720) 
has emended 7yneev to tywoev, placing the former in the margin. The word 
bybw is frequently employed to render 81° in Qal, Pi'el, Hiph. Cf. Gen. xxxix. 15. 
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Christ’s Treatment of the Old Testament. 


JOHN P. PETERS. 


NEW YORK. 


IERHAPS the easiest way to obtain a correct view of Christ’s 
treatment of the Old Testament is to take up the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and, following it from beginning to end, to note those 
passages in which reference is made by our Lord to the Old Testa- 
ment, comparing them with parallel passages in other Gospels, so far 
as such parallels exist. It is true that this will not cover every single 
use of the Old Testament made, nor will it present to us Christ’s use 
ina systematic manner, but it will, I think, give us a good and suffi- 
ciently complete picture for the purposes of argument from His use 
to the proper use to be made by ourselves. 

The story of the temptations, contained both in Matt. iv. and 
Lk. iv., may be regarded as a summary of Christ’s attitude toward 
earlier views of divine revelation, held both by the Jews and also by 
other peoples. In Ex. xix. we have a description of the theophany 
at Sinai. The mountain is to be guarded with bounds round about, 
because “whosoever toucheth the mount shall be surely put to 
death.” The presence of God upon the mount is indicated by 
“thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud,” and the mount was 
‘altogether on smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire, 
and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly.” And the Lord bids Moses to “go 
down and charge the people lest they break through unto the Lord 
to gaze, and many of them perish. And let the priests also, who 
come near to the Lord, — themselves, lest the Lord break forth 
upon them.” 

At the time of our Lord this was commonly regarded among 
Jewish theologians as the highest revelation of Himself by God to 
man. To be sure, we have in the prophets indications of a higher 
and better conception, as when in the story of Elijah we are told that 
the Lord is not in the earthquake, nor in the fire, nor in the thunder, 


but in the still small voice ; or, as in Jeremiah, when we are told that _ 
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it is not on tables of stone, but on the fleshly tablets of the heart that 
God really writes His highest law. Nevertheless, among Jewish 
theologians of our Lord’s time, the manifestation on Sinai was con- 
sidered to be a typical and the highest revelation of God’s nature 
made to man. Now the general conception of a divine revelation 
which we find here was not peculiar to the Jews. It is the view of 
the way in which God must manifest Himself to man common in its 
general features to many religions, and you can parallel the essential 
features of this theophany out of the theology or mythology of many 
nations. This being regarded as the highest method of the manifes- 
tation of God to man, the expectation of the manner of the coming 
of the Messiah was naturally based among Jewish theologians upon 
this general conception of the method of manifestation of divinity, 
rather than upon those really higher views of divine manifestation 
referred to above, which are represented in many prophetical pas- 
sages, and especially in the 53d chapter of Isaiah. 5 

In His attitude toward the temptations our Lord expressly and 
flatly contradicts this conception of the Jewish theologians based 
upon Ex. xix. and similar passages. The devil that comes to Him in 
the theology of the Jews would bid Him cast Himself from the pin- 
nacle of the temple and descend upborne by angels. That theology 
demands of Him the same general method of manifestation which 
is narrated in Ex. xix. To this He opposed the conception of the 
Son of Man, of God in man. He will not turn the stones to bread, 
He will not cast himself down from the pinnacle of the temple, He 
will not seek to make himself king of the nations of the earth, the 


| most powerful ruler of His time, as David had been. The highest 
i 


manifestation of God to man is, according to our Lord, the mani- 
| festation of himself in man. It must be thoroughly human, and 
the divine must be exhibited, not in clouds and thunder, and out- 
ward manifestations of might and terror, but in the perfection in 
man of the divine attributes of love and truth. The temptations 
are a mystical setting forth of our Lord’s position in this matter, and 
of the conflict between that position and the conceptions of Jewish 
theologians. It may be said that in a broad way, not merely our 
Lord’s attitude as described in the Temptations, but His attitude as 
a whole as described in the four Gospels, contradicts the conception 
of the highest manifestation of the divine contained in Ex. xix. God 
in nature is what Ex. xix. sets forth; God in man is what our Lord 
in the New Testament sets forth. Not that God does not cause the 
portents of nature, but He is not in those in the sense in which He 
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is in the still, small voice, speaking within the hearts of men. Com- 
paratively speaking, the theophany at Sinai is a low conception of 
God. The presence of God is to be sought not in the lightning and 
the thunder storm, where the Hebrews in common. with other peoples 
had sought for it, but in the perfection of the moral attributes in 
God’s highest creation, man. 

To turn from the general to the more particular. We find in the 
story of the temptations our Lord answering the tempter by quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, introduced by the words, “It is 
written.” I wish to call attention to the fact that this is a phrase 
which may be used not only of the Old Testament, but practically 
of any writing, and that the attitude of the Jewish mind toward the 
Old Testament as an ancient written document was in part at least 
the same as that existing everywhere among ancient peoples regard- 
ing written documents, and which you will find at the present time 
among most Orientcls. For instance, if in speaking to an ordinary 
Oriental of the Turkish Empire with reference to any fact, I am 
ablé to take any book in his own language, or in Arabic if he is a 
Moslem — it really matters very little what— and show him that 
what I have stated is written in this book, it will have upon his mind 
almost the effect of proof. So St. Paul, wishing to confirm what he 
says to the Athenians, is reported as quoting from a Stoic poet (Acts 
xvii. 28, “ As certain also of your own poets have said’), as though 
it were scripture, because that for which he could refer to a written 
document had a double force to the minds of his hearers, or in fact 
was regarded by most of them as proved ir documentary evidence 
could be cited for it. In the same way, in the Epistle of St. Jude 
(vs. 14), we find the quotation from the apocryphal book of Enoch, 
in the words, “ And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied 
of this,” etc. One of our Lord’s expressions as quoted in the Gos- 
pels is, “It is said or written by the ancients.” 

This general attitude of the mind toward written documents must 
. be carefully borne in mind in studying the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New. In regard to our Lord’s own quotations I 
really do not need to enter this caveat; but in the consideration of 
the use which St. Matthew and other New Testament writers make 
of the Old Testament it should be very carefully borne in mind. 

The next passage to which I wish to call your attention, is the 
Sermon on the Mount. In Matt. v. 17 our Lord is represented as 
saying, “Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the 
prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” And in-vs. 18 
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it is added, “ For verily I say unto you, till Heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all be 
fulfilled.” This is frequently quoted as an assertion of what is ordi- 
narily known as literal, or verbal, inspiration; as though every jot 
and tittle of the words of the Law were sacred and eternal. But 
our Lord’s treatment of the Pentateuch in His expositions of the 
Law, as recorded in that same document of discourses which we 
know as the Sermon on the Mount, should show the most casual 
reader that, so far from maintaining any such literal inspiration, our 
Lord unhesitatingly condemns and abolishes those portions of the 
Law and of the Old Testament as a whole which contradict what we 
now know as the moral law, the law of love. His exposition of the 
sixth and seventh commandments shows that the jots and tittles of 
the law to which He refers are of a moral, not a formal nature. 
The law must be obeyed in the extremest minutize of its moral appli- 
cation; but the moral law and that only is sacred and eternal. 
Whatever was written by Moses or by those of olden times which is 
not consistent with that moral law is to be condemned and rejected. 
So in Matt. v. 31 He quotes from Deut. xxiv. 1 the words (which 
are also contained in substance in Jer. iii. 1), “ Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement,” and affirms 
unhesitatingly that this is not the word of God, but in contradiction 
to that word: “ But I say unto you, that whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery.” That is, such divorce is a breach, or involves a breach, of 
the seventh commandment when interpreted according to its spirit 
and not merely its letter. There is no question as to our Lord’s 
position in this matter, for not only is the passage contained in the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew; it appears also in the other two 
synoptic Gospels, and is again taken up at more length in Matt. xix., 
where our Lord, going further still, lays down monogamy as the law 
of God, deducing it spiritually from the story of the creation, and 
asserting it as a part of the divine plan, and thereby tacitly passing 
a condemnation on Law and Prophets, saints and seers of the past. 
They did not have the word of God in this matter; they were in 
‘error. This is expressed in his statement that the commandment 
of Deuteronomy in the matter of divorce was given because of the 
hardness of their hearts; that is to say, that man’s knowledge of 
God’s will depends upon the condition of his own heart. If the 
heart of man is hard, —that is, ignorant, wilful, dark, barbarous, — 
his conception of God must be accordingly. What he is reported as 
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saying in Matt. xix. 8, “Moses because of the hardness of your 
hearts suffered you to put away your wives,” when transferred into 
our phraseology means nothing more nor less than, *In the times of 
your barbarity, when your conceptions of God were low and imper- 
fect, the law, which was leading you up to something higher, was 
of necessity itself low and imperfect.’ Their conception of God 
was imperfect, and hence their conception of the moral law was 
imperfect. 

To the use of the name of Moses which we find in that nineteenth 
chapter, I would say in passing that it is nothing more than a tech- 
nical designation by which the Pentateuch was known, precisely as , 
the plays, sonnets, etc., of Shakespeare are known to us by the term | 
‘Shakespeare.’ The name was given, it is true, because of the belief, 
generally held, that Moses was the author cf the Pentateuch; but ° 
the use of the term by any given individual may be a mere means 
of identification of a given passage, and does not in itself imply the _ 
acceptance by that individual of such authorship, any more than | 


the use of ‘Samuel’ as the designation of the books of Samuel means ° 


that Samuel was their author. If I wish to quote from Shakespeare, 
I quote, ‘ Shakespeare says,’ without any one’s supposing that I com- 
mit myself to the theory of Shakespearian authorship for that par- 
ticular place or passage. The matter of authorship is not in mind. 
The object in view is identification of the passage quoted. If the 
line of argument which treats the use of Moses in such passages as 
an assertion on our Lord’s part of the Mosaic authorship were to 


quotes one of the commandments of the Decalogue, with the intro- 
duction, “It was said by them of old time,” it is fair to argue that 
He did not believe that this was by Moses. 

Continuing our Lord’s exposition of the Law as recorded i in Matt. 
v. and following chapters, we find in chapter v., vs. 38, 39, these 
words: “Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, that ye resist not him that 
is evil,” etc. The same passage appears in Luke vi. 29. Here, 
again, so far from preserving the jots and tittles of the Law in the 
verbal sense, our Lord reverses and repudiates the Law. It is worth 
while to observe that what is true of the manner of the theophany 
at Sinai is also true of the 4x ¢alionis. It is in no sense peculiar to 


be accepted, then logically when in Matt. v. 33, where our Lord | 3 


the Hebrews. We find the same law in actual practice among all 
ancient nations, and in written form it occurs in all of the early sys- | 


tems of law; such as the Laws of the Ten Tables, the Laws of Solon, 
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the Laws of Lycurgus, the Law of Manu, etc. In the Old Testa- 
ment it appears in every stratum of the legislation: in the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. xxi. 24); in Deuteronomy (xix. 21); and in 
Leviticus (xxiv. 20). 

In Matt. v. 43 we find a further similar passage. Our Lord says: 
“Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, Love your enemies,” etc. 
Here the words, “ Ye have heard that it was said,” do not introduce 
the quotation of any individual passage of the Old Testament. Our 
Lord is contradicting the general spirit of many passages and the 
inferences that had been drawn from them; and also reflecting on 
certain acts of Israel and its leaders which are recorded without 
apparent condemnation in the Old Testament. In Deut. xxiii. 6 the 
| commandment with regard to the Ammonite and the Moabite is, 
_ “Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity all thy days 
' forever”; and Psalms ixix., cix., etc., contain imprecations in the 
_ spirit of that verse of Deuteronomy. All such parts of the Old 
- Testament are rejected by our Lord as not of God in the sense in 
_ which he is of God. 

A similar rejection of the Old Testament Law by our Lord is 
found in Matt. xv. 11 ff., a passage which occurs also in Mark vii. 
15-19. The Pharisees and Scribes have complained because our 
Lord’s disciples do not follow the school rules in regard to clean and 
unclean, failing to wash their hands before they eat. Our Lord, 
starting from this as a basis, goes on to lay down the spiritual law of 
clean and unclean, and in doing so demolishes completely not only 
the structure that the Scribes had built upon the Old Testament, but 
also the Old Testament law of clean and unclean. The apostles are 
very much astonished, and cannot believe that He means what He 
says in a literal sense, so that “ Peter answered and said unto Him, 
Declare unto us this parable.” 

Indeed, even after our Lord’s death His meaning was not grasped 
for many years. St. Peter was the first to realize His meaning, in the 
vision at Joppa, but even then his Jewish prejudices were too strong 
for him to put the teaching into practice with any degree of con- 
sistency. Nevertheless, our Lord’s statement, as quoted both by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, is sufficiently explicit: “Not that which 
entereth into the mouth defileth a man, but that which proceedeth 
out of the mouth.” Deut. xiv. and Lev. xi. both go by the board. 
The peculiar holiness of Daniel for not eating the food of the Chal- 
deans (Dan. i.) ceases to exist. In point of fact, the notion of clean 
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Dan. i., was common to the Hebrews with the nations about them. 
Every. one of these had its law of clean and unclean, and every, 
nation ascribed these laws of clean and unclean to its god. Our 
Lord seizes on the spirit of the law behind the letter. There is a 
clean and unclean ; but such laws as these that have been promul- 
gated in the name of my Father, ‘Thou shalt not eat oysters, or 
swine’s flesh, or camels, or the like, because they are unclean,’ are 
not the law of my Father which is in Heaven ; “ For not that which | 


and unclean, as contained in Deut. xiv. and Lev. xi. and glorified _ 
4 


entereth into the mouth defileth a man, but that which proceedeth 
out of the mouth, this defileth a man.” Not one jot or one tittle of | 
the law of God shall, or can, pass away, but the notions of the Jews, 
as much as those of the Greeks and Arabs and Syrians and Baby- , 
lonians, were all alike overturned by Him who came to reveal the 
perfect will of a spiritual God. Compare with this treatment of 
divorce, 4x ‘alionis, clean and unclean, etc., our Lord’s treatment 
of the question of the place of worship, in the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, as recorded in the fourth chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John. He refutes and repudiates Law and Prophets | 
alike in His denial of the special sanctity of the temple at Jerusalem | 
and in His assertion that “ neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem > 
shall ye worship the Father.” 

Turning back to Matt. xi. 10, we find our Lord quoting as a 
prophecy of John the Baptist Malachi iii. 1, and at the same time | 
denying the literal truth of the words of the prophet as contained 
in iv. 5. Malachi had said, “ Behold, I will send you Elijah the 
prophet, before the great and terrible day of the Lord come”; and | 
the Jews, holding the Old Testament to be literally and verbally — 
inspired, expected to see Elijah come. Our Lord, in asserting that © 
St. John was Elijah, practically affirmed that the prophets were not 
inspired literally and verbally, that their inspiration was of a spiritual 
nature. What Malachi looked for in the way of a preparation for the 
coming of the great and terrible day of the Lord was fulfilled in the 
work of John the Baptist. No more literal fulfilment of Malachi’s! 
words was to be expected. Literally Malachi’s prophecy was untrue, 
spiritually interpreted it was true. (This passage of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew appears also in Luke vii. 27 ff.) 

Turning to Matt. xii. 38 ff., we come to the famous passage of the 
sign of Jonah, which is so often claimed as an assertion on our Lord’s 
part of the historical fact of the swallowing and vomiting up alive of 
Jonah by a great fish, as told in that noble parable of the book of 
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Jonah. To begin with, the principle on which such a meaning is 
drawn from our Lord’s words is in itself false. I have never found. 
occasion to make any argument from what is known as the kenosis. 
The question of the limitation of our Lord’s understanding as a man 
has never seemed to me to be really involved in any of the critical 
questions with regard to His use of the Old Testament. He is com- 
pelled by the conditions of those to whom He speaks to speak to 
them in their own language. He cannot speak Greek to Hebrews, 
nor can He speak in a nineteenth century tongue to people of the 
first century. He cannot use the language of the Copernican system 
to those whose whole idea of the universe is based on the Ptolemaic 
theory ; nor can He speak with the tongue of the higher critics to 
men who have not the slightest conception of the ideas of the higher 
criticism. 

Without touching the question of kenosis, we find a limitation out- 
side of Himself in the conditions in which He is laboring. If He 
wishes to quote the Pentateuch, He must quote it as Moses; if He 
wishes to speak about the changes of day and night consequent upon 
the movement of the earth on its axis, He must speak, in order to 
be understood, of the ‘rising and setting of the sun’; and if He 
wishes to draw a moral lesson out of the stories of the Old Testament, 
He cannot enter into the question of their literal, historical accuracy, 
but, without opening that question at all, He must refer to them as 
though they were facts, precisely as every one else did. No teaching 
could be derived from our Lord’s words in such matters, unless He 
were to state explicitly, which He does not, that an object of His 
citation is to affirm the historical character of the fact alluded to. 
To base an argument as to His belief. in a given case solely on the 
fact that He uses the ordinary language of His time and country is 
to build upon false principles. But in this particular case a com- 
parative study of the Gospels seems to make it probable that our 
Lord never uttered the words in question. 

In Luke xi. 29 ff., we are told that when the multitude were 
gathered together, our Lord began to say: “This generation is an 
evil generation ; it seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be 
given it but the sign of Jonah, for even as Jonah became a sign unto 
the Ninevites, so also shall the Son of Man be to this generation. 
The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with the men 
of this generation, and shall condemn them ; for she came from the 
ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here. The men of Nineveh shall stand 
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up in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it, for 
they repented at the preaching of Jonah ; and behold, a greater than 
Jonah is here.” This passage is perfectly clear. “The sign of 
Jonah,” to which our Lord refers, is not the sign of his being swal- 
lowed by a great fish, and vomited up alive after three days, but that 
in regard to which he was a sign to the Ninevites. According to the 
narrative in the book of Jonah the Ninevites heard nothing of Jonah’s 

adventures. He came to them to declare against them the judgment 
of God. ‘They accepted the sign that God was wroth with them for 
their evil doings, and repented and were saved, heathen though they 
were. He, Christ, has come to the Jews with a similar message from 
God. He is a similar sign, but they have rejected Him. That this 
is the meaning of the passage is shown by the further reference to 
Solomon and the queen of Sheba. The whole tone of the passage 
reminds one of the comparison by our Lord of Capernaum, Chorazin, 
and Bethsaida with Sodom and Gomorrah; of unbelieving, self- 
satisfied Jews with the Gentiles whom they despised. 

The passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel is not equally clear. There 
we are told that certain of the Scribes and Pharisees answered Him, 
saying : “ Master, we would see a sign from Thee. But he answered 
and said unto them: An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after 
a sign, and there shall no sign be given to it but the sign of the 
prophet Jonah. (For as Jonah was three days and three nights in 
the belly of the whale, so must the Son of Man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth.) The men of Nineveh shall 
stand up in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it ; 
for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, and, behold, a greater 
than Jonah is here. The queen of the south shall rise up in judgment 
with this generation, and shall condemn it, for she came from the 
ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here.” 

It will be observed that in a slightly different order the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew has three verses identical with those in St. 
Luke ; namely, the statement that an evil and adulterous generation 
seeks after a sign, and shall have no sign given it but the sign of the 
prophet Jonah ; the statement that the men. of Nineveh shall stand 
up in judgment and condemn it, for they repented at the preaching 
of Jonah ; and the statement that the queen of the south shall rise up 
in judgment with this generation and condemn it, because she came 
from the most distant part of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon. 
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But there is a fourth verse in the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
which is not in the Gospel according to St. Luke, and that is the 
statement, “For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
belly of the whale, so shall the Son of Man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.” Comparing the two passages, and 
considering what the connection of thought is, it seems to me quite 
clear that this verse is an addition of St. Matthew’s. A comparison 
of St. Matthew’s reports of our Lord’s sayings and doings with the 
treatment of St. Mark or St. Luke, will show that St. Matthew always 
seeks to find a Bible verse appropriate to the occasion, which he 
introduces into the narrative. For an instance of this, compare the 
accounts of the parable of the Sower, as given in the two Gospels 
according to St. Matthew and St. Luke. In Luke viii. 10 we read, 
“And he said, Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of God, but to others in parables, that seeing they might 
not see, and hearing they might not understand,” — words in which 
our Lord clearly quotes the sense of Isaiah vi. 9. With this agrees 
substantially Mark iv. 11, 12. Turning to Matt. xiii. 13 we read, 
“Therefore speak I to them in parables, because they seeing see not, 
and hearing hear not, neither do they understand”; and then there 
is added, in verse 14, these words, “ And in them is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Isaiah, which says, By hearing ye shall hear and shall 
not understand, and seeing ye shall see and not perceive.” Does St. 
Matthew mean to put these words into the mouth of our Lord? It 
seems to me that his method of reporting our Lord is this; that 
where our Lord referred to the Old Testament, he seeks to give the 
quotation, and — which is perfectly proper according to the ancient 
idea of an historian in recording the words of a speaker — he some- 
times puts the passage which he himself has taken from the Old 
Testament, into the mouth of our Lord. Where he is dealing with 
the acts of our Lord, the Old Testament verses cannot be put into 
His mouth, but they are introduced into the narrative with the state- 
ment that whatever was done, was done ‘in order that it might be 
fulfilled which was written, saying,’ etc. 

In Matt. xxi. 2 ff, where our Lord has told the disciples to go 
into the village over against them, and to take a she-ass which they 
will find there, He says to them: “If any man say aught unto you, 
ye shall say, The Lord hath need of them, and he shall send them. 
Now this is come to pass that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy 
King cometh unto thee, meek and sitting upon an ass, and upon a 
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colt the foal of an ass.” The quotation from Zech. ix. 9 might be 
supposed to be put, according to the Revised Version, into our 
Lord’s mouth. When we turn to Mk. xi. and to Lk. xix., and 
read the same narrative, we do not find the quotation used at all. 
The King James version gives the verse in question as from St. 
Matthew, and not from our Lord, —“ Now all this was done that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet.” There is, in 
fact, a certain ambiguity in the phraseology of St. Matthew, for he 
would not feel the necessity for making the distinction which we 
make between a quotation inserted by himself and one actually used 
by our Lord. 

So, in the passage with regard to the sign of the prophet Jonah, 
St. Matthew has simply introduced a statement of his own which 
summarizes that which is to all readers, at first sight at least, the 
most striking thing in the story of Jonah, and this statement is put 
in the midst of our Lord’s words, so that it seems to the modern 
reader to be put into the mouth of our Lord in the same way as in 
the dther cases to which I have referred. This verse, therefore, as 
the comparison of passages shows, is not to be taken as the words 
of our Lord, but as the explanatory comment of St. Matthew, who 
sees in the story of Jonah a sign of our Lord’s resurrection. Use a 
modern device, bracket the verse, and the difficulty vanishes at once. 

The designation of the sources of our Lord’s quotations from the 
Old Testament in the different Gospeis is an interesting and rather 
curious study. In Matt. xv. 4 our Lord is quoted as saying, “ For 
God said, Honor thy father and thy mother, and, He that speaketh 
evil of father or mother, let him die the death.” The same passage 
is quoted in Mk. vii. 10, in this form, “ For Moses said, Honor thy 
father and thy mother, and, He that speaketh evil of father or 
mother, let him die the death.” The intention is to quote the pas- 
sage as of divine authority. In the Gospel according to St. Mark 
it is quoted with the technical designation of ‘the Law,’ that is, 
Moses. In the Gospel according to St. Matthew, it is quoted with 
reference to the source of inspiration of the Law; namely, God. But 
what were the words our Lord used? Did He say, “ God said,” or 
“Moses said?” I do not suppose we know, and it is a matter of 
complete indifference. He might with perfect propriety have used 
either form. There is a similar case in Matt. xxii. 23-33, where, in 
our Lord’s answer to the argument of the Sadducees, Ex. iii. 6 is 
quoted. St. Matthew represents our Lord as citing it with the intro- 
duction, “ Have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by 
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God, saying?” In the parallel passage in Mk. xii. 18 ff. our Lord 
is represented as saying, “ Have ye not read in the book of Moses, 
in the Bush, how God spake?” and in the same passage in the 
Gospel according to St. Luke (xx. 27 ff.) our Lord’s words are repre- 
sented to be, “ But that the dead are raised, even Moses showed, in 
the Bush.” 

The important truth in these cases is the divine authority of the 
statement, and those who report the words of our Lord agree sub- 
stantially in that, although they differ so markedly in the manner in 
which they introduce the quotations. These passages confirm my 
previous assertion that we cannot lay any stress on the use of such 
formulz as ‘ Moses said,’ etc. 

With regard to the difference between St. Matthew and the other 
Gospels in the matter of Old Testament quotations, I may here 
refer to Matt. xxiii. 35, “That upon you may come all the righteous 
blood shed on the earth from the blood of righteous Abel unto the 
blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the 
sanctuary and the altar.” Now, in 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21, we are 
told that a certain Zacharias, son of Jehoiada, the priest, was stoned 
with stones at the command of the king, in the court of the house 
of the Lord. If this is a quotation from Chronicles, it is incorrect, 
and either he that quoted it or the Chronicler is in error. If it 
refers, as some of the best commentators suppose, not to the event 
recorded in Chronicles, but to the murder in the midst of the Temple, 
by two of the most daring of the zealots during the Jewish war, of 
“Zachariah son of Baruch,” recorded by Josephus (Be//. iv. 6, 4), 
then it occurred a generation after our Lord’s death. Did our Lord 
use these words? It is noteworthy that this whole twenty-third 
chapter, the chapter of the denunciations, is wanting in St. Mark 
and St. Luke. It looks as though, in the same way that St. Mat- 
thew gathered a great amount of similar material together in the 
Sermon on the Mount, so he had gathered together here all the scat- 
tered words of denunciation spoken at one time or another and 
edited them after his manner as one discourse, with such references 
to the Old Testament (and possibly even to recent contemporary 
history) as he could make. Such passages as this thirty-fifth verse, 
I should suppose, are not to be taken as words of our Lord, but 
are due rather to St. Matthew’s manner of supporting what he 
reports of our Lord’s words by Old Testament citatidns and the like, 
which he weaves in as though they were part of the discourse. 

In Matt. xxiv. 15 we read, “ When therefore ye see the abomina- 
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tion of desolation, which was spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in the holy place (whoso readeth let him understand),” etc. 
In the same chapter (vs. 36 f.), we are told that no one knows of the 
day of the second coming, not even the angels of Heaven, nor the 
Son, but the Father only ; and, as were the days of Noah, so shall be 
the coming of the Son of Man. In Mk. xiii. 14, the parallel pas- 
sage, we do not find any formal citation of the prophet Daniel, 
although we find the reference to the abomination of desolation, 
and the whole of the reference to the days of Noah is omitted. In 
St. Luke’s account of the same (xxi.) we find neither the reference 
to Daniel nor the reference to Noah. The argument would seem to 
be, that the quotation of Daniel, and the citation of the story of 
Noah, are part of St. Matthew’s regular method of reinforcing or 
explaining our Lord’s words by references connecting them with the 
Old Testament. 

In Matt. xix. 16-22 we find the story of the man who came to 
ask the Master what good thing he should do to have eternal life. 
Out Lord quotes to him the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and fifth 
commandments from the Decalogue, following this with a citation 
and application of Lev. xix. 18, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” which citation is put along with the commandments of the 
Decalogue as though it were itself one of them. The parallel pas- 
sages, in the Gospel according to St. Mark and St. Luke, omit the 
citation from Lev. xix. 18. (St. Luke differs from the other Gospels 
in quoting the commandments after the order of the Septuagint, 
instead of the Hebrew order, that is, placing the seventh command- 
ment before the sixth.) Now, Lev. xix. 18 is a favorite passage 
with our Lord, and it seems probable that in this case St. Matthew 
has introduced, along with the commandments which our Lord 
quotes, that summary of those commandments which our Lord used 
on other occasions. 

In Matt. xxii. 36-40 one of the Pharisees asks our Lord, “ Master, 
which is the great commandment in the Law?” and our Lord is 
quoted as answering him by a citation, not from the Decalogue, but 
from Deut. vi. 5, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,” etc., and Lev. xix. 18, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” He turns to the spirit behind the Decalogue, not to the 
Decalogue. In the parallel passage in the Gospel according to St. 
Mark, Deut. vi. 4, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,” 
is quoted, as well as Deut. vi. 5 ; and this is one of the few passages 
where there is more of the Old Testament put into our Lord’s mouth 
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in the Gospel of St. Mark than in the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew. Strictly speaking, there is no parallel passage in the Gospel 
according to St. Luke, but in Lk. x. 25 we find on another occasion 
a certain lawyer represented as tempting our Lord, saying, “ Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” whereupon our Lord quotes 
Deut. vi. 5, and Lev. xix. 18, just as he is represented as doing upon 
this occasion in St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

It is worthy of note that our Lord in His quotation of Lev. xix. 18, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” gives a very different 
sense to those words from that which they have in the connection 
in which they appear in the book of Leviticus. The commandment 
there concerns the Israelite only ; that is, the neighbor referred to is 
the Israelite. It is part of a series which directs a different treat- 
ment of the Israelite from that of the foreigner. Our Lord takes 
the spirit of these commandments and expands their force by chang- 
ing the conception of God’s relations to man, and hence of man’s 
relations to his fellow-men. What in the school of the Law they 
learned to do and to feel toward their Israelitish brothers, they are 
now ordered to do and to feel toward all men, because all men are 
brothers, children of one Father which is in Heaven. It is a spirit- 
ual not a literal interpretation of the Law. Indeed, it rejects and 
repudiates the letter. | 

I have noticed the method in which St. Matthew uses the Old 
Testament, and his efforts to connect everything with the Old Testa- 
ment. It may be remarked in passing, that this is more noticeable 
where he is recording the events of ourLord’s life than where he is 
recording His words, and in the introductory chapters of his Gospel 
we are almost amazed at the method of treating the Old Testament 
which we find. He endeavors to connect everything in our Lord’s 
life in one way or another with some particular passage in the Old 
Testament ; accordingly a passage must be found which shall connect 
our Lord in some way with the town of Nazareth. Now in Is. xi. 1 
we read, “ And there cometh forth a shoot from the stock of Jesse, 
and a branch (vezer) from his roots beareth fruit.” Here the Mes- 
siah is called a nezer (branch), therefore, St. Matthew says, it was 
prophesied that “ He shall be a Nazarene.” It will be understood 
that there is absolutely no connection between mezer, meaning branch, 
and the word Nazarene. The similarity in outward form is a pure 
accident. 

I might call attention at this point to the tendency which showed 
itself very early in the handling of the Scriptures to introduce modi- 
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fications or explanations into the text on the part of those who tran- 
scribed it. So, in Matt. v. 22, the received text reads: “ But I say 
unto you that whosoever shall be angry with his brother without a 
cause, shall be in danger of the judgment.” The correct text has no 
‘without a cause,’ but simply says: ‘“ Whosoever is angry with his 
brother is in danger of the judgment.” The person who wrote in 
the words ‘without a cause’ did not appreciate the whole meaning 
of our Lord’s words. But evidently the body of the Church was in 
sympathy with him in feeling the need of a modification of our Lord’s 
very radical statement, and consequently his correction, or marginal 
note, crept into the text in ordinary use. A better-known example 
of text corruption, which will come to the mind of every one of you, 
is 1 Jn. v. 7, where the doctrine of the Trinity is asserted in the 
famous passage of the three that bear record in heaven. Another 
instance is the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, which appears in the 
received text in St. Matthew’s version of the prayer. It is now traced 
back, I believe, to the North of Africa. It was a doxology added to 
the’ Prayer in liturgical use, and from that it crept into the text. 

A consideration of the methods of early writers in the handling of 
the text should make us extremely cautious in regard to the treat- 
ment of mere words in the Bible as though the form in which they 
have come down to us were literally accurate. The whole literary 
conception of the writers and transcribers of Bible texts was very 
different from our own— so different that we cannot seek from Bible 
writers verbal accuracy of the sort which we demand at the present 
day, as I think is brought out very fully the instant we compare one 
Gospel narrative with another. 

In one case a quotation from the Gospel according to St. Mark 
differs from a quotation in St. Matthew and St. Luke in such a man- 
ner as to suggest a bias on the part of St. Mark. Matthew (xxi. 13) 
and Luke (xix. 46) in narrating our Lord’s purificaticn of the Tem- 
ple, when he drove out them that bought and sold therein, report 
Him as quoting from Is. lvi. 7, the words, “ Mine house shall be 
called an house of prayer.” St. Mark (xi. 17) gives the quotation 
in a fuller form, “house of prayer for all peoples.” I am inclined 
to suppose the quotation as reported by St. Matthew and St. Luke 
more likely to have been that used by our Lord, and that St. Mark, 
knowing of the additional words which belonged in the passage in 
the original, and being interested in precisely that aspect of the gos- 
pel which made it a gospel for all peoples, gave the quotation in this 
fuller form as spoken by our Lord. 
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In Matt. xxi. 42, Ps. cxviii. 22, 23, is quoted under the designation 
“Scriptures”; “Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the 
scriptures,” etc. St. Mark (xii. 10) quotes the same passage under 
the same title; but St. Luke (xx. 17) quotes verse 22 only with the 
preface, “What then is this that is written?” It is a written thing, 
a thing that is handed down in writing; that is the thought which 
lies in the designation ‘scripture,’ to an extent which we do not 
always recognize. “It is written’ — anything that was written in 
times long gone by has a value and a sanction which sets it aside 
from the things of to-day. , 

I have already referred to our Lord’s quotation of Ex. iii. 6, and 
the discussion with the Sadducees concerning the resurrection of 
the dead, reported in Matt. xxii., Mk. xii, and Lk. xx. It will 
be observed that in the discussions reported in these chapters our 
Lord meets, one after the other, different opponents, accepts their 
own basis of argument, applies their own method, and defeats 
them. Our Lord’s object here is the same as that in the discussion 
with the Pharisees, recorded in the same chapter (Matt. xxii. 41-46). 
In the latter place, He undertakes to show the Pharisees according 
to their own methods, from what they accept, that their view of the 
Messiah is incorrect. Here He treats the Sadducees in the same 
way. In neither place, does it seem to me, can our Lord be under- 
stood as saying that this is the proper interpretation of the Old 
Testament. What He does say is, ‘You accept this, now observe 
the logical results ; your position is untenable on your own showing.’ 

When He quotes, “ I am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” 
to the Sadducees, as an argument to them that God is a God of the 
living, not of the dead, and that therefore the dead rise again; or 
when He quotes the r1roth Psalm as an argument to the Pharisees 
that because David in the spirit called the Messiah Lord, therefore 
the Messiah could not be inferior to David, He is presenting to 
each class an argumentum ad hominem. It is not the sort of rea- 
soning which He adopts in general, and on which He relies to estab- 
lish the truth of His mission and to convince men of His divinity. 
Every passage must be interpreted in connection with its surround- 
ings, and all words in connection with their use. It might be added 
with regard to the quotations from Ps. cx. 1, that whereas the 
Psalm, as a whole, is of very late date, and could not possibly be 
ascribed to David, or the period of David, it is not impossible that 
the first two verses are of earlier origin. There is even a bare possi- 
bility that they belonged to some old poem going back as far as the 
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days of David. I am not prepared to assert, therefore, that it is 
absolutely impossible that these words might have been, in substan- 
tially their present form, composed by David himself, although it is 
extremely improbable. As far as our Lord’s utterances are con- 
cerned, however, I consider it a matter of complete indifference 
whether. they were composed by David or Simon Maccabeeus. Our 
Lord is simply quoting them as what the Pharisees themselves would 
say. If we were to translate it into our idiom, we should introduce 
it by some passage such as: ‘ You say so and so, and, on the basis of 
your argument, so and so follows.’ But that is not the method of the 
Gospel writers, and I can give an admirable example of misinterpre- 
‘tation of a very important text for the simple reason that people have 
expected the gospellers to write after the manner and method of 
our own period, and have misinterpreted them because they did 
not do so. Thus in Matt. v. 21 ff. in our Lord’s interpretation of 
the sixth commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” He says: “ Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill, and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment. But I say 
unto you that every one who is angry with his brother shall be in 
danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council; and whosoever shall say, 
thou fool, shall be in danger of the hell of fire.” Now commentators 
generally have attributed to our Lord as His own the words, “and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council,” which destroys the force of the passage in very large part. 
The meaning is really this: ‘It was said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill, and whosoever did kill was in danger of being tried 
and condemned by the courts appointed to execute the law. I say 
unto you, that whosoever is angry with his brother is in danger of the 
judgment of God. You have made an application of that command- 
ment, “ Thou shalt not kill,” to the use of libellous and abusive terms, 
and according to your legal code, whosoever calls his brother by the 
term “ Raca,” is in danger of punishment by the Sanhedrin; but I 
say unto you that whosoever shall call his brother any name of oppro- 
brium — the most general possible — is in danger of the hell of fire.’ 
The introductory phrase, which our methods of editing would require, 
is not introduced, and therefore the literal interpreter is apt to make 
up, as he has done, a new commandment, issued by our Lord, that 
nobody must call any other person Raca. 

To sum up briefly the results of this investigation, I would say that 
our Lord regarded the Old Testament as Scripture, and as contain- 
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ing a divine revelation to man through man, but He does not treat 
that revelation as complete and perfect, nor does He treat the indi- 
vidual men through whom the revelation has come as infallible. The 
revelation of the Old Testament is incomplete and imperfect, and 
consequently there are things in the Old Testament which are untrue, 
and teaching which is contrary to the absolute divine truth. Our 
Lord taught that the whole of the Old Testament prophesies of 
Him, and was preparing the way for Him, but He does not any- 
where teach that individual prophets prophesied of the details of His 
life, or that their words are to be taken literally as utterances con- 
cerning facts in His life. He accepts the Old Testament spiritually 
and not literally. In the Law He accepts as divine that which also 
commends itself to our consciences as in itself true. The proof of 
the truth of any given passage is not its authorship nor its eternal 
claim to be the word of God, but itself. There is a moral law of 
which He is the highest revelation, and we, enlightened by that reve- 
lation and guided by the Spirit, are quite capable of judging of the 
truth of any passage in the Old Testament. We are to do what He 
did. He judged of the truth of Scripture by the final moral law, 
and in doing so taught us to do the same thing. We are to accept 
or reject it according to its truth, and the truth is to be determined 
by the law of God as revealed in the character and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 

With regard to prophetic utterances, He has pointed out the same 
general method. The prophets prophesied of Him, but it does not 
follow that when a writer said, “ He shall make his grave with the 
rich in His death,” if he ever did say it, he is prophesying of the cir- 
cumstance of our Lord’s burial in the tomb of the rich Joseph of 
Arimathea. The inspiration of the prophets is of a moral character, 


_ just as is the inspiration of the Law, and their power of predicting 


that which is to come is based on the moral character of their mis- 
sion. They perceive moral features, the necessary victory of right 
over wrong, the victory of God ; they understand better than others 
the nature of God’s dealings with men, and of His methods of reveal- 
ing Himself. lt is with this side of their work that our Lord is 
naturally concerned. It is the morality of their predictions which 
He claims as foretelling Him. 
The writers of the New Testament are influenced to a greater or 
less degree by the traditional Jewish treatment of the Old Testament, 
and this is particularly true of such writers as the authors of the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew and of the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
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have to make allowance for this in considering their use of the Old’ 
Testament. The way in which we are to interpret the use which St. | 
Matthew, or the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, makes of the - 
Old Testament is to be determined by comparison with our Lord’s 
use. He is the norm, not they. They are human and fallible; but — 
behind their method lies the reality, which our Lord had Himself — 
declared and accepted, of the inspiration of the Old Testament © 
Scriptures. 

It is sometimes said, Will not this method of interpreting the 
Bible destroy the connection between the Old Testament and the 
New, and will it not rob such texts as, “They pierced His hands and 
His feet,” or a “woman shall compass a man,” of their meaning in | 
regard to Christ? The method of interpreting the Bible which I 
have here proposed cannot rob any text of its meaning, nor can 
it destroy the connection between the Old and the New, nor does 
it deny the prophecies of the New in the Old. It is nothing but the 
application of Christ’s method, rather than the method of some of 
the Jewish disciples of Christ. I presume that a great many indi- 
vidual texts, in the way in which they are ordinarily interpreted, must 
be relegated sooner or later to the attic, but a great many more texts, 
interpreted in a better and a higher way, will take the place of these, | 
and the Old Testament, as a whole, will be more clearly seen to pre- | 
pare the way for Christ, and to proclaim His coming, His nature, \ 
and His mission. The whole Old Testament will become a prophecy | 
of Christ, rather than single and individual passages, and everything — 
will rest on a moral basis, appealing to the conscience and the rea- — 
son, rather than on a basis which must seem to any but the very 
¥ faithful one of chance and caprice. 
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Notes on the Old Testament. 


JOHN P. PETERS. 


NEW YORK. 


1. The Site of the Tower of Babel (Gen. xi. 1-9).— In Dillmann’s 
Genesis (ed. 4, p. 191) we read: “In this Babel there must have 
been a gigantic, towerlike, but uncompleted building of much noto- 
riety, and to this our story attaches itself.” A little later, on the same 
page, Dillmann says: “ Now there exist on the west side of the 
Euphrates, nine kilometres south of Hillah, huge ruins of such a 
tower, called Birs Nimrud, and long.ago this ruin was identified with 
the Bel sanctuary of Herodotus, the tower of our passage.” He then 
goes on to call attention to the fact that, “There are still similar 
towers in many places in that country, always built in the same style, 
some with three, some with five, some with seven diminishing stages, 
so that it is not probable that it was precisely this Borsippa building 
to which our narrative refers. It is rather to be supposed that the 
present ruin of Babil, to the north of the city of Babylon itself, on 
the left side of the river, the most imposing of all the ruins, and the 
ancient temple of Bel-Merodach, rising as a high pyramid, likewise 
later rebuilt by Nebuchadrezzar, is the building referred to.” 

It was my good fortune to visit and examine both Babil and Birs 
Nimrud in January of 1889. I also revisited the former the following 
year. Babil has been used, I presume from time immemorial, as a 
quarry for bricks, and the deep holes and trenches enable one with- 
out excavation to study to some extent the character of the mound. 
I found on the summit a mass of unbaked brick, some thirty feet or 
so in height. Beneath this was a solid but not homogeneous struct- 
ure of baked brick. Most of the bricks which we observed bore the 
inscription of Nebuchadrezzar. One bore the inscription of Nabo- 
polassar. At one point a deep excavation revealed a door. This had 
been built up, and later a solid mass of baked brick had been built 
against the wall through which it had formed an entrance. In an- 
other place some piers had been built up in the same way. Originally 
there had been a structure resting on the piers, between which there 
were openings. These openings had been built up, and then a solid 
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mass of brick erected by the side of them. What would be revealed 
by scientific and systematic excavations on this mound it is difficult 
to conjecture, but what the present excavations reveal is unlike any 
Ziggurat of which we have information, and while @ friovi I should 
expect to find in this enormous and most prominent mound of 
Babylon the remains of the famous Ziggurat of the Temple of Bel- 
Merodach described by Herodotus, the Esaggil of the inscriptions of 
Nebuchadrezzar, it seemed to me after examination of the place very 
improbable that Babil could represent that Ziggurat. 

Now Ziggurats are not by any means so numerous in Babylonia as 
Dillmann’s statement would imply. A great many temples and some 
of the most famous temples are built without Ziggurats. There was 
no Ziggurat in connection with the Temple of the Sun at Sippara. 
There was no Ziggurat in connection with the temple unearthed by 
de Sarzec at Tello. The only Ziggurats discovered up to this time 
in Babylonia are those at Borsippa, at Nippur, at Erech, and at Ur, 
nor could there have been many more than this in Babylonia. A 
_ Ziggurat by its very nature must have, we should suppose, ruins of a 
peculiar shape and of considerable prominence. Now most of the 
ruin sites in Babylonia, while they have not been excavated, have 
nevertheless. been visited by explorers, and from the description 
given by those explorers it would seem that there are comparatively 
few in which it is likely or even possible that the remains of any 
Ziggurat can be found. 

This being the case, our choice of sites for the legend of the tower 
of Babel is really very limited. Moreover, the name Babel, if it does 
not compel us to look for the place in Babylon itself, would certainly 
seem to require a site in the immediate neighborhood of that city. I 
admit that the name of Babel would be best satisfied by a site in 
Babylon itself. On the other hand, the description of the ruins of 
the Ziggurat of Nebo at Borsippa before Nebuchadrezzar’s time, as. 
given by Nebuchadrezzar, is most suggestive in connection with this 
story of the eleventh chapter of Genesis. 

That description is contained in the clay cylinders of Nebuchad- 
rezzar found in the corners of the Ziggurat of Birs Nimrud. The 
inscription on these clay cylinders reads as follows : 


Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, the rightful ruler, the expression of the 
righteous heart of Marduk, the exalted high priest, the beloved of Nebo, the wise 
prince, who devotes his care to the affairs of the great gods, the unwearying 
ruler, the restorer of Esagila and Ezida, the son and heir of Nabopolassar, king 
of Babylon, am I. 
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Marduk the great god formed me aright and commissioned me to perform his 
restoration ; Nebo guider of the universe of heaven and earth placed in my hand 
the right sceptre. Esagila, the house of heaven and earth, the abode of Marduk, 
lord of the gods, Ekua, the sanctuary of his lordship, I adorned gloriously with 
shining gold. Ezida I built anew, and completed its construction with silver, 
gold, precious stones, bronze, musukkani wood, and cedar wood. TJiminanki, 
the Ziggurat of Babylon, I built and completed; of bricks glazed with lapis-lazuli 
(blue) I erected its summit. 

At that time the house of the seven divisions of heaven and earth, the Ziggurat 
of Borsippa, which a former king had built and carried up to the height of 
forty-two ells, but the summit of which he had not erected, was long since 
fallen into decay, and its water conduits had become useless; rainstorms and 
tempests had penetrated its unbaked brick-work; the bricks which cased it were 
bulged out, the unbaked bricks of its terraces were converted into rubbish heaps. 
The great lord Marduk moved my heart to rebuild it. Its place I changed not 
and its foundation I altered not. In a lucky month, on an auspicious day I 
rebuilt the unbaked bricks of its terraces and its encasing bricks, which were 
broken away, and I raised up that which was fallen down. My inscription I put 
upon the 4i/iri of its buildings. To build it and to erect its summit I set my 
hand. I built it anew as in former times; as in days of yore I erected its summit. 

Nebo, rightful son, lordly messenger, majestic friend of Marduk, look kindly 
on my pious works; long life, enjoyment of health, a firm throne, a long reign, 
the overthrow of foes, and conquest of the land of the enemy give me as a gift. 
On thy righteous tablet, which determines the course of heaven and earth, record 
for me length of days, write for me wealth. Before Marduk, lord of heaven and 
. earth, the father who bore thee, make pleasant my days, speak favorably for me. 
Let this be in thy mouth, “ Nebuchadrezzar, the restorer king.” 


Nebuchadrezzar describes the ruined condition in which the Zig- 
gurat was when he found it. It‘ was built long before his day, and 
built with very ambitious ideas. It was forty-two ells in height, but 
the summit had never been completed. The consequence of this 
failure to erect the summit was that the water struck into the unpro- 
tected mud bricks forming the mass of the interior of the Ziggurat, 
dissolved them, and broke and bulged out the casing walls of baked 
bricks by which the different terraces were held in, reducing the 
whole to a huge mass of ruins. The water conduits referred to are 
such as Mr. Haynes found on the sides of the Ziggurat at Nippur, 
designed to carry off the water from the surfaces of the upper ter- 
races, and save the whole structure from decay. These conduits are 
useful only in case proper arrangements are made to carry into them 
the water falling on the surfaces of the upper terraces. The failure 
in this case to “erect the summit,” and the consequent soaking of 


the water into the clay bricks of the interior soon rendered these 
conduits useless. 
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The striking similarities of this story to that of the tower of Babel 
are, outside of the site, the extremely ambitious nature of this Zig- 
gurat of Borsippa which Nebuchadrezzar found in ruins, and the fact 
that after it had been raised to a great height the work was suddenly 
abandoned, leaving the building in such an incomplete condition that 
its ruin was inevitable. 

As Nebuchadrezzar found it, the tower was little more than an 
enormous mass of ruins. He built it over entirely, and made it a 
seven-staged Ziggurat. It is the ruins of Nebuchadrezzar’s Ziggurat 
which constitute the present Birs Nimrud, and the explorations which 
have been conducted there revealed the seven stages still existing. 

Now Nebuchadrezzar gives no similar description of the ruined and 
incomplete condition of any other Ziggurat which he rebuilt. He 
rebuilt among other places the Ziggurat of Esaggil in Babylon, but 
he has nothing to tell us of its ruined condition. Evidently the 
ruined condition of the Ziggurat at Borsippa, in connection with its 
great size and ambitious design, made a strong impression upon his 
mind, or the mind of the writer of his inscription. This is not a 
positive proof that it made a similar impression on the world at large, 
yet the natural induction is that the ruined condition of this Ziggurat 
was notorious and impressed all beholders. How long before the 
time of Nebuchadrezzar it had fallen into such a condition it is 
impossible from our present information to say. Nebuchadrezzar 
says “long since,” and does not mention the name of the original 
builder, calling him merely a “former king,” as though its original 
construction were a thing of the remote past, the details of which 
were long since forgotten. But whatever the date, Nebuchadrezzar’s 
account of the ruins of this Ziggurat corresponds so well with the story 
of the eleventh chapter of Genesis that one is inclined to attach that 
story at least tentatively to this ruin. 

I need scarcely call attention to the fact that the story, as we know 
it in the eleventh chapter of Genesis, comes from the Yahwistic 
narrative, and was written down probably somewhere in the early part 
of the eighth century before Christ, two hundred years or so before 
Nebuchadrezzar. How much older the story itself may be it is 
difficult to say. It certainly, however, implies connection by travel- 
lers, merchants, and the like with Babylonia, from which place the 
story would seem to have been imported into Judzea. 


2. The Three Children in the Fiery Furnace (Dan. iii.; Jer. 
xxix. 22).—It is a matter of great surprise to me that I have 
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never seen these passages brought into conjunction. Suppose we 
turn first to the passage in Jeremiah, which is much the older of 
the two. Jeremiah, we are told, addressed a letter to the captive 
Jews in Babylonia, bidding them to build houses and dwell in them ; 
and to plant gardens and eat the fruits thereof; to take wives and 
beget sons and daughters ; and to take wives and husbands for their 
sons and daughters, so that they also might have sons and daughters. 
He bids them to seek the peace of the land where they are, and not 
to listen to the prophets and diviners among them, and tells them, 
“ After seventy years be accomplished for Babylon, I will visit you 
and perform my good word toward you, in causing you to return to 
this place.” Then he mentions by name Ahab, son of Kolaiah, and 
Zedekiah, son of Maaseiah, who have evidently been stirring up the 
Jews in Babylonia to revolt against Nebuchadrezzar, saying that they 
are prophesying a lie, and that Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, 
shall slay them, and that they shall become a byword to all the 
captives of Judah who are there in Babylon, saying, “The Lord make 
thee like Zedekiah and like Ahab, whom the king of Babylon roasted 
in the fire.” 

What put into Jeremiah’s head the idea that these men would be 
punished in such a manner? Presumably the fact that Nebuchad- 
rezzar was known to have made use before of this form of punish- 
ment. Giesebrecht in his commentary on Jeremiah refers to “ similar 
Persian customs,” and I suppose it probable that this barbarous 
method of punishment by burning can be established as practised in 
that and surrounding countries at various times. But, however that 
may be, the fact that this statement in Jeremiah’s letter was preserved 
and has been handed down to us may fairly be regarded as evidence 
that this was no idle wish of Jeremiah, but that this punishment was 
actually inflicted upon these two prophets, Ahab and Zedekiah. 

Now it must be remembered that the position which these two 
men represented was the so-called patriotic position of that day, 
while that of Jeremiah was the so-called unpatriotic position. He 
was often in a minority of one or two in advocating the policy of sub- 
mission. He was regarded by the bulk of his compatriots as a 
‘ copperhead,’ to use an expressive term of our civil war. The Baby- 
lonians seem on the other hand to have regarded him as a sort of 
secret ally, and after the capture of Jerusalem he was treated by them 
with marked honor. 

The book of Daniel made over again for a special purpose traditions 
which had come down, sometimes in a very confused form, from an 
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earlier period. It seems to me that in the story contained in the 
third chapter of Daniel, of the three children, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-Nego, who were cast into the fiery furnace and miraculously 
’ saved, we have the legendary account of Nebuchadrezzar’s treatment 
of Ahab and Zedekiah, or some of their compeers. It has come 
down to us through the medium of the popular, patriotic party, the 
party opposed by Jeremiah, but the party which was both the most 
numerous and the most influential in his time. 

While it has no direct bearing on this subject of the burning of the 
prophets, nevertheless, since it is interesting as showing the cruel 
methods of punishment in Babylonia, and the disregard of human life 
there prevalent from time immemorial, I may add that Mr. Haynes 
in excavating the Ziggurat of the Temple of Bel at Nippur discovered 
a quantity of skulls built in with the bricks. They may have been 
‘striking’ workmen who were thus summarily dealt with, or they may 
have been offenders of some other sort. The find was interesting 
merely as showing the barbarous disregard of life, and the cruelty of 
the punishments inflicted in Babylonia in those days. 


3. The Nebuchadrezzars of Daniel. — History is strangely turned 
about and confused in the book of Daniel. A curious example of 
this confusion we find in the relation of the conquest of Belshazzar 
by Darius. According to the book of Daniel, Nebuchadrezzar was — 
* succeeded by his son Belshazzar, and Belshazzar was conquered and | 
slain by “ Darius the Mede.” Now no Belshazzar son of Nebu- 
chadrezzar ever reigned in Babylon, and the only Darius who can ! 
possibly be intended by the designation “ Darius the Mede”’ is 
Darius Hystaspes, who was not an almost immediate successor of 
Nebuchadrezzar, but was separated from him by several reigns; 
4 neither was it he who overthrew the Babylonian empire and estab- , 
lished the rule of the “ Medes and Persians.” Nebuchadrezzar was 
succeeded by Evil-Merodach, he by Neriglissar, he by Labashi-Mar- | 
-duk, and he by Nabonidus, who was overthrown by Cyrus. Cyrus was 
succeeded by Cambyses, he by*Pseudo-Smerdis, and he by Darius. | 
It is difficult, at first sight certainly, to understand how in the stories © 
contained in the book of Daniel history can have become so con- — 
fused as to bring Darius into such close proximity to Nebuchadrezzar, | 
and to make him the conqueror of Babylon in the time of Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s son. It seems to me that some light is thrown upon this 
difficulty by the Behistun inscription. In this inscription (1. 31 ff.) 
we read this account of a revolt against Darius in Babylon: 
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Further there was a Babylonian, Nidintubel his name, son of Aniri, who rebelled 
in Babylon, lying to the people, and saying, “I am Nebuchadrezzar son of Na- 
bonidus.” Then all the Babylonians went over to that Nidintubel, Babylon 
rebelled, he made himself king over Babylon. ... Thus saith Darius the king: 
Then I marched to Babylon and against that Nidintubel who called himself 
Nebuchadrezzar. The army of Nidintubel was placed upon ships; the shores of 
the Tigris they occupied. 


The next two lines are not altogether intelligible in detail, but 
state in general that Darius forced the passage of the Tigris and 
defeated the army of Nidintubel. 


On the 26th day of the month Kisleu we delivered battle. Thus saith Darius 
the king: Then I marched toward Babylon. I had not yet reached Babylon 
when Nidintubel, who had said, “I am Nebuchadrezzar,” marched against me 
with an army to deliver battle, to a city named Zazanu on the shore of the 
Euphrates. There we joined battle. Ormuzd was my strong helper; by the 
grace of Ormuzd I smote the army of Nidintubel. One part was driven into 
the water, and the water swept them away. We joined battle on the second day 
of the month Anamaka. Thus saith Darius the king: Then this Nidintubel with 
a few mounted soldiers came to Babylon. Then I came to Babylon. By the 
help of Ormuzd I took Babylon and captured Nidintubel; and I slew Nidintubel 
in Babylon. 


Further on in the same inscription (1. 84 ff.) Darius describes 
another revolt against himself of the Babylonians, in which again 
the pretender to the throne claimed to be Nebuchadrezzar son of 
Nabonidus. 


Thus saith Darius the king: While I was in Persia and Media the Babylonians 
revolted against me for a second time. A man named Arakhu, an Armenian, son 
of Haldita, arose against me. There is in Babylonia a district named Dubala. 
From this place he arose against me. He deceived the people of Babylon, say- 
ing, “I am Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabonidus.” Thereupon the people of Baby- 
lon rebelled against me and went over to this Arakhu. He took Babylon; he 
became king in Babylon. Thus saith Darius the king: Then I sent an army to 
Babylon. Vindafra, a Mede, my servant, I made commander; I sent him out, 
saying, “Go thither and smite the army of the rebels.” Ormuzd brought me 
help; by the grace of Ormuzd Vindafra‘took Babylon and smote the army of 
Babylon, the rebels, and took them captive. 


In 1. go ff. he mentions in succession the various pretenders who 
rebelled against him at one time or another. Gomates, a Magian, 
who claimed to be Bardes son of Cyrus ; Ashina, who raised a revolt 
in Elam; Nidintubel, a Babylonian, who claimed to be Nebuchad- 
rezzar son of Nabonidus, and who made himself king of Babylon ; 
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Martes, a Persian, who led.a rebellion in Elam ; Phraortes, a Median, 
who claimed to be Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxares, and who raised 
Media against Darius ; Sitrantachmes, a Sagartian, who also claimed 
to be a descendant of Cyaxares and raised part of the same country 
on much the same grounds as the preceding; Parada, a Margian, 
who led a rebellion in Margu ; Veisdates, a Persian, who claimed to 
be Bardes son of Cyrus and raised a rebellion in Persia ;, and Arakhu, 
an Armenian, who claimed to be Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabonidus 
and raised a revolt in Babylon. It is worthy of note that both pre- 
tenders to the throne in Babylon make use of the name Nebuchad- 
rezzar, although according to Darius each claimed also to be the son 
of Nabonidus. It is clear that Nebuchadrezzar was the name to con- 
jure by in Babylonia, so that when a man sought to raise a revolt he 
laid claim to this name as a sure means of arousing popular senti- 
ment in his favor. This may serve to show us that that confusion of 
Babylonian history in the book of Daniel which sets chronology at 
nought and gathers everything about the name of Nebuchadrezzar 
Was not altogether an invention of later Jewish legends, but that it 
had its origin in the popular ideas of the Babylonians themselves. 

In addition to the record of the two pretenders named Nebuchad- 
rezzar contained in the Behistun inscription, we have also some 
contract tablets from the reign of one or the other of these two 
pretenders, presumably, according to Boscawen (Z7SBA. vi.), the 
first. In the fourth volume of Schrader’s Sammlung von assyrischen 


und babylonischen Texten are given three of these documents from 


the reign of “ Nebuchadrezzar III,” of which two are dated in “ the 
accession year of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon,” and one in 
“the first year of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon.” The names 
of the members of the Egibi family mentioned in these tablets are 
the evidence that they do not belong to the reign of Nebuchadrezzar 
II, but to that of Nebuchadrezzar III. 

It may be worth noting in connection with the dates of these 
_ tablets, which give us for the duration of the reign of this Nebuchad- 
rezzar III portions at least of two years, that at the close of the third 
book of his history Herodotus describes the revolt of Babylon and 
its siege by Darius for a period of a little more than twenty months. 
After he had taken the city he treated it, according to Herodotus, 
with great severity, in striking contrast with the treatment it had 
received from Cyrus, dismantling its fortifications, and endeavoring 
to destroy forever its capacity to do mischief. This siege naturally 


impressed itself upon the popular imagination more strongly than the | 
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almostly friendly capture of the city by Cyrus, and hence in folk- 
history Darius and not Cyrus became the conqueror of Babylon. 
It is this folk-history which is perpetuated in the book of Daniel. 

Precisely why Belshazzar should play such an important part in 
the story I cannot conjecture. All the information which we possess 
regarding him up to the present is very little. We know that Na- 
bonidus had a son of this name. He seems, however, to have played 
a role of importance, otherwise his name would not have been sub- 
stituted in the tradition represented in the book of Daniel for that 
of Nabonidus, as it evidently has been, adding one more element 
of confusion to those already existing. In the folk-history of the 
book of Daniel, then, Belshazzar has taken the place of Nabonidus, 
for reasons which we do not know. He is made the son of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, because Nebuchadrezzar was the great king of Babylon whose 
name every one knew, and about whom every one was grouped in the 
thought of the people. Darius Hystaspes takes the place of Cyrus 
as conqueror of Babylon, because of his capture of the city in the 
war against Nebuchadrezzar III, a siege and capture which impressed 
the popular mind much more forcibly than that by Cyrus. Why he 
is called the Mede I do not know. 


4. Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin (Dan. v. 25).—JIn the explana- 
tion of these words, given in vs. 26-28, we find simply AZene, Tekel, 
Peres. Turning to the Greek text we find that in the 25th verse we 
have not MJene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, but merely Alene, Tekel, 
Peres. Ut seems to me almost self-evident that the Greek text is 
correct and the Hebrew wrong. The J/ene in the Hebrew text 
seems to have been repeated by accident, and the Peres has either 
been inflected, or else we have the conjunction with the plural form 
of the word "D5, ‘ Persian.’ If the Greek text be adopted and the 
pointing of the words be omitted entirely, which is what the story 
itself requires, the whole passage becomes plain. We have the three 
roots meaning simply, xumber, weigh, divide (or Persian). The last 
word may equally well be ‘ divide ’ or ‘ Persian,’ so far as the root is 
concerned, and this ambiguity gives opportunity for the play which is 
found in the explanation. The problem given to Daniel is to explain 
what is meant by the three words on the wall, number, weigh, divide 
or Persian. His skill or his inspiration is shown in the finding of a 
meaning which so precisely fitted these three enigmatic roots to 
the circumstances. Remembering that the writing must have been 
without vowels, the conditions are very much the same as if we 
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should have put before us the letters N-M-BR-W-G-H-D-V-D, 
except that in this case there is not the same opportunity for a play 
upon words as the Hebrew affords in the last root. The language 
used is, of course, Aramaic. Daniel interprets the meaning of the 
root number as: “God hath numbered thy kingdom and brought it 
to an end.” The root weigh he interprets to mean: “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” The third root, which 
might mean equally well divide or Persian, he interprets thus: “Thy 
kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and Persians.” 

It may be asked, Why could not the Chaldeans, soothsayers, and 
so forth read these letters? I do not understand that the text im- 
plies that they could not read the individual characters, but merely 
that they could not so read them as to make any sense out of them. 
“To read the writing and to make known its interpretation” (v. 8), 
are not two altogether different things, but either parts of the same 
thing, or at least most closely connected one with the other. This 
duplicate method of expression is characteristic of the style of the 
book of Daniel throughout. They could not read the letters in the 
sense that they could not read them so as to make any sense. 

Such fanciful interpretations of this passage from the Assyrian as 
Prince attempts in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society 
(April, 1892, p. clxxxii.), the idea of which is derived from Clermont- 
Ganneau’s similar attempt in the Journal Asiatique (8°™ Série, i. 
36 ff. ; cf. Hebraica iii. 87-102), and Néldeke’s article in the Zeitschrift 
Jiir Assyriologie (i. 414 ff.), seem to me to be based on a radical 
misunderstanding of the passage. The passage is simple enough if 
you use an unpointed text, and make from the Hebrew itself and 
the Greek the text correction which I have suggested above. 

The untenability of Noldeke’s interpretation, and with it of the 
interpretations of Hoffmann (Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie ii. 45-48), 
Prince, and Clermont-Ganneau is set forth in a very few words and 
very effectively in Behrmann’s commentary on the book of Daniel. 

One point which Néldeke makes in his discussion of the subject 
is the use of the word 8" in what he regards as an unreal sense. 
He says: “ With the first two words the simple sense ‘ number’ and 
‘weigh’ may do, but SO", ‘ divide,’ is no longer in actual use, while 
the substantive D5, in the sense ‘half-mina,’ was still common 
among the later Jews.” The context (vs. 28) is the best evidence of 
the sense intended to be attached and capable of being attached to 
the root letters BD". The word is used in the same sense in the 


Targum to 2 Ki. iv. 39. It is true that this is not the common root | 
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for ‘ divide,’ but its choice in this place is for the purpose of a play on 
words, since the same letters also mean ‘Persian.’ Noldeke is driven 
to conjecture to account for the pointing in the forms ben and DO", 
words which we do not actually find pointed in this manner in any 
Semitic language in any sense. NJ’, on the other hand, is properly 
pointed as a participle passive of the Pe‘al form of the verb NJ, 
‘number.’ Noldeke says that this would be the correct absolute 
form for the Syriac word for mina; but, however that may be, we do 
not actually find the word so pointed in the sense of mina, which he 
and the others above mentioned would give it. It is tempting to add 
to the possibilities of the sense of the words on the wall the further 
meaning mina, shekel, half-shekel, and the letters used are certainly 
capable of this further sense. On the other hand the reading and 
explanation of the words in vs. 26-28 make no allusion to such a 
sense, which would have been done, I think, had such an additional 
sense been intended. I am inclined to think, therefore, with Behr- 
mann, that the tempting resemblance of these words to the words for 
mina, shekel, and half-shekel is due to accident. 

The real difficulty in the passage is one of text corruption and of | 
an erroneous late pointing. The correct text of vs. 25 is, as I have 
already pointed out, simply 5°13 bon N33. In the individual text 
from which our present Hebrew text is descended a scribe doubled 
the NJ’, presumably by accident. He attached DO" to the preced- 
ing words by the conjunction 4, an alteration of text which is very 
common, as can be seen by a comparison of parallel passages in our 
Hebrew text of the Bible. Conscious of the play on the word 
‘ Persian’ contained in D™5, he further changed that word accident- 
ally or intentionally to *D"5 (cf. Dan. vi. 29 ; Neh. xii. 22). A 7 was 
added to it, either to put it in the plural, or purely by accident. 

The pointing of the words is very perplexing. No explanation of 
any sort which has yet been offered seems satisfactory. Now the 
Hebrew and the Greek do not altogether agree in regard to the 
pointing. The former has a uniform pointing D5 ben NJ. The 
latter has a different pointing for each word, pavy, Oexdd, pdpes, 
which would correspond to DB Spn 82%. I am inclined to think 
that the pointing of the Hebrew text is the more original, and that it 
is intentionally artificial. The words were without pointing, not 
intended to be spoken. They represented merely the three radicals 
of the three roots without vowels. But in reading the text aloud it 
was necessary to pronounce these three words in some manner. 
They were for this purpose pointed, and intentionally so pointed that 
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they should not be identical with any of the inflected forms from 
those roots, and they were pointed in a uniform manner. The point- 
ing of 83% in such a manner that it can be read as a passive participle 
is an accident due to the fact that that participle is regularly "3% and 
not NJ. The changes in the Greek are due in the case of the ¢ in 
the final syllables of OexéA and apes to the fact ee those were 
closed, not open, syllables as in pavy. 
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The Alleged Triple Canon of the Old 
Testament. 


PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


N the commentary on Genesis by Dr. J. G. Murphy, published in 

1866, I find the following statement concerning the three parts 

of the Hebrew Old Testament, now commonly known as the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Hagiographa : 


This threefold division of the Old Testament Canon is a historical, not a logical, 
distribution of its contents. It exhibits three successive collections of sacred 
documents: the first, formed and indeed mainly composed by Moses; the second, 
containing the earlier and latter prophets, made in the time of Jeremiah, and 
probably under his direction, with the exception of the last three of the minor 
prophets, which were added to this class of writings afterwards, because they were 
strictly prophets of Judah; the third, consisting of the remaining sacred books, 
and formed in the main by Ezra (p. 2, Andover ed.). 


This passage is typical. The idea that the three parts of the 
Hebrew scriptures are in effect three successive canons was widely 
taught in the older school of exegetical science, of which Dr. Murphy 


-may be taken as a specimen. The itlea has been handed down, 


undisputed, to more recent scholars, though these, of course, assign 
different dates to the forming of the three canons. Buhl and Wilde- 
boer, for example, accept the tradition, with the dates amended. 
The latter fixes the canonization of the Pentateuch in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, that of the Hagiographa near the close of the 
first century a.D., and that of the Prophets at some date between the 
two, perhaps in the second century before Christ. 

The doctrine common to these two very different schools is that 
there was a time when the recognized Israelitish sacred writings con- 
sisted: exclusively of the five books of Moses. Many generations 
later, the eight books of the earlier and later Prophets were taken 
from the category of non-canonical literature, and classed with the 
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five books of Moses as constituting the authoritative sacred writings 
of Israel. At a date some generations later, the books now compos-, 
ing the Hagiographa were treated in the same way. 

It is an essential part of this theory that the terms law, prophets, 
writings (2’¢hubim), are properly the names of classes of scripture, 
and are applied to the scripture as a whole only by the process of 
extending their meaning. ‘Torah, for example, when used of sacred 
writings, originally and properly means the Pentateuch, though it 
came to be applied to other parts of the Old Testament in order to 
indicate that the sacred character which belonged to the Pentateuch 
extended also to them. : 

It is also a necessary part of the recent presentations of this theory 
that the other Old Testament writings were originally regarded as of 
inferior authority as compared with the Pentateuch, — as more nearly 
on a level with secular literature, or with the unwritten sacred tradi- 
tion; and that the process of canonization lifted them, not all at 
once, but gradually, from this lower level. The prophetic and hagio- 
graphic writings acquired authority as the name and the character 
that properly belonged to the Pentateuch came to be attributed to 
them also. 

This doctrine of three successively formed canons is now received, 
I suppose, with a unanimity that has few exceptions. It is therefore 
with some misgiving that I venture to say that it seems to me not 
only not well grounded, but positively contrary to the evidence. In 
proof of this statement, I now propose to cite nothing save the well- 
worn evidence commonly offered in regard to the Old Testament 
canon. If there is some aspect of the evidence which I have over- 
looked, and which proves the theory commonly held to be correct, I 
shall be glad to have my attention called to it.. If not, then the case 
in hand is one in which men have generally accepted a tradition 
without sufficient investigation. 

In discussing the question, there is no need to specify dates, or to 
choose between existing schools of criticism, since the relations 
between the dates involved, and the sequence of the events that 
enter into the problem, are the same on one theory as on another. 

1. If, at some date or other, the eight books of the earlier and 
later Prophets had come to be regarded as set apart to constitute, 
with the Pentateuch, the sacred canon of Israel, then we should 
expect to find that the line thus drawn was recognized and observed 
with some degree of consistency, in the generations that followed. 
It is not so recognized, but is disregarded, both positively and 
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negatively. This constitutes strong proof that there was no such 
demarcation. 

In Ecclesiasticus, we have the well-known summary of the books 
and events of the Old Testament (ch. xliv.-xlix.). In this summary 
the writer groups together the three major and the twelve minor 
Prophets (xlviii. 20-xlix. 10), but elsewhere mingles materials taken 
from Chronicles, the Psalms, Proverbs, Lamentations, and Nehemiah 
with those taken from the Pentateuch and the earlier and later 
Prophets. The careful reader of these chapters is sure that the Son 
of Sirach had the major and minor Prophets in collected form ; that 
he was acquainted with many, not to say all, of the writings which 
now constitute the Hagiographa ; that he used these writings along 
with the Pentateuch and the books now known as the Prophets, 


_ without betraying any consciousness that these were writings of two 


classes, one class being sacred and the other profane. He simply 
could not have treated the books thus, if he had regarded Leviticus 
and the books of Samuel and Kings as belonging to a sacred canon 
from which the books of Chronicles and the Psalms and Proverbs 
and Nehemiah were excluded. But if such a doctrine of the canon 
existed in his time, and especially if it was just then defined, or in 
process of definition, the Son of Sirach cannot possibly have been 
ignorant of it or disregarded it. It is certain, therefore, that there 
was then no sharp classification, separating the books now known as 
the Prophets from those known as the Hagiographa. 

The translator of Ecclesiasticus, in the celebrated prologue, men- 
tions more than once the law, the prophets, and the other writings. 
That is to say, he recognizes, in a general way, three kinds of writings. 
But there is no proof that he knew of any sharp classification separat- 
ing the writings of the first and second kinds from those of the third. 

In the generation before Christ, Philo (provided the Vita Contem- 
plativa be the work of Philo) speaks of “sacred letters” including 
“laws, and sayings oracularly uttered through prophets, and hymns, 
et cetera.” Here again we have, as in the prologue to Ecclesiasticus, 
three kinds of writing, but not necessarily three classes of writings. 

Similarly, the New Testament and many other writings, in passages 
that speak of the written psalms and the book of Daniel, emphasize 
the character of David and Daniel as prophets ; which they certainly 
would not do if their authors were in the habit of thinking of the 


1 Buhl (page 11) well defends the genuineness of Ecclus. xlix. 10, citing 
Néldeke and the Syrian translation, in opposition to Bretschneider and Béhme. 
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writings they attribute to David and Daniel as authoritatively ex- 
cluded from the prophetic scriptures. 

Josephus, at the end of the first century, mentions not merely 
three kinds of writing, but three separate classes of sacred writings. 


' But his division is absolutely different from that now found in the 


Hebrew bibles. In the third class he places but four books, and 
these are books of hymns or of precepts for conduct. He probably 
counts Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Daniel, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Job, among the books of the Prophets. Without dispute, he 
so counts most of these. 

The witnesses represented in the lists of Melito and Origen, in the 
second and third Christian centuries, do not explicitly mention the 
threefold division, but they cannot be thought of as ignorant of 
the division, as it existed in their time. But it is impossible to find 
in these lists any recognition of the present line of division between 
the Prophets and the Hagiographa.” 

Evidently the line of separation between the second and third 
divisions was uncertain throughout the second and third centuries 
A.D. In the case of Ruth and Lamentations, as is well known, it 
remained in dispute till after the beginning of the fifth century. 

All. this is positively inconsistent with the idea that the writings, 
which we now know as the Prophets, had been for some centuries 
authoritatively set apart by themselves, while those which we know 
as the Hagiographa remained in the category of general literature. 

2. Again, if the theory of three successive canons is correct, we 
should expect to find the five first books, during the period before 
the second canon was promulgated, sharply differentiated from the 
other books. But there is no such sharp differentiation. On the 
contrary, in a large number of instances where there is opportunity 
for it, we find phenomena that exclude it. For example, in the 
summary of the contents of the Old Testament found in Ecclus. 
xliv.-xlix., there is no break between the incidents taken from the 
Pentateuch and those taken from Joshua. The summarizer shows 


2 The list of Melito gives the books in the following order: The five books of 
Moses, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings, two of Chronicles, Psalms, 
the Proverbs and the Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Job, and of 
Prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Twelve, Daniel, Ezekiel, Esdras. 

The list of Origen has the following order: The Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
including Ruth, four books of Kings, two of Chronicles, and two of Ezra, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah with the Lamentations and 
the Epistle, Daniel, Ezekiel, Job, Esther. 
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no consciousness that he is passing from one class of writings to a 
different class. The same thing is true of the summary in the ninth 
chapter of Nehemiah. The same is true of the summaries of the 
history in the one hundred and sixth psalm, and in the seventy-eighth 
psalm, and in all the other recapitulatory psalms where it is possible to 
apply the test. This is a remarkable fact, on the hypothesis that the 
five first books constituted, in those times, a sacred canon, from 
which the book of Joshua and the following books were excluded. 
On that hypothesis would the nation’s writers pass thus from the 
sacred to the secular with no recognition of the difference? One 
writer might do it for once ; but would writers do it habitually? Yet 
I think that no one can find a recapitulation earlier than the time of 
Philo in which a writer shows any consciousness that the pentateuchal 
writings belong to a different class from the others. 

Similar phenomena appear in the instances in which the law or 
writings by Moses are mentioned in the Old Testament. In Ezra vi. 
18 we are told that the returned exiles set up the courses of the 
priests and Levites, “as it is written in the book of Moses.” The 
Pentateuch contains nothing in regard to priestly or Levitical courses. 
It follows that the writings here called the ‘book of Moses’ were 
extra-pentateuchal. Possibly the reference is to written precepts now 
found in 1 Chronicles. In any case, the term ‘book of Moses’ is 
here applied to an aggregate of sacred writings including more than 
the Pentateuch. So in the book of Daniel, the “law” which Daniel 
is represented as keeping, included the matter of praying three times 
a day, and praying toward Jerusalem, matters which are not in the 
Pentateuch, and are in the other scriptures. 

These points are from the Aramaic parts of the scriptures, but 
that does not change the case. Ezra and Nehemiah enforced the 
written law of Yahweh, including thereunder, so far as appears, mat- 
ters of temple detail, of public song and prayer, of fasting, of priestly 
courses, of singers and players and gate keepers, of separation from. 
foreigners as such, in distinction from foreigners of certain tribes, _ 
none of which are found in the Pentateuch, and most of which are 
found in the scriptures that attribute themselves to the time of David. 
All this is inconsistent with the idea that there was then a sharp 
separation between the Pentateuch and the other scriptures. And all 
this is of a piece with the fact that, while the instances in which the 
law of Moses or writings by Moses are mentioned are very numerous 
in the extra-hexateuchal books, none of them draw the line which 
separates the books which they regard as Mosaic from other books. 
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Those who hold that the five books were written and accepted 
before the rest of the Old Testament must, of course, hold that these 
were the only canonical books until the others were written. But, 
beginning with a time when some of the other writings were in 
existence, this absence of sharp distinction between the Pentateuch 
and the other books is an important phenomenon. It is positively 
exclusive of the theory that the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiog- 
rapha are three successive canons. 

The separation of the five books is emphasized in Philo, and from 
Philo onward. Are there any clear instances in which it appears 
earlier than Philo? 

3. Again, It is an essential part of the theory of three canons that 
only the Pentateuch was regarded as properly authoritative, the 
others having authority only as the character of the Pentateuch came 
to be imputed to them. But if this was the case, the fact ought to 
appear and to be accentuated during the time between the promul- 
gation of the first canon and that of the second, and between that of 
the second and that of the third. For these periods we have a vast 
body of contemporary evidence. In a matter so important as this, 
we ought not to depend on rabbinical or other opinions of later 
centuries. 

But in all the scores of cases in which the New Testament men, 
for example, appeal to the Old Testament, is there one instance in 
which this question of authority, as between the Pentateuch and the 
other writings, was raised? Is there a case where any one argues to 
the effect that his opponent’s citation is from the less authoritative 
part of the scriptures, and is therefore not conclusive? Is there such 
an instance in the Old Testament? Is there one in any Jewish 
writing prior to the death of Josephus? ‘There are thousands of 
instances of the citing of the ancient scriptures as authority. Between 
Jesus and his opponents, and again between Paul and his opponents, 
several questions of authority were raised ; questions, for example, 
as to the authority of extra-scriptural tradition, and questions as to 
the authority of the ceremonial law over gentile Christians. But is 
there any trace of an argument turning on the question whether the 
Pentateuch was more authoritative than the other parts of the Old 
Testament? In all the literature, from the earliest times to the 
second Christian century, is there an item of strictly positive evi- 
dence in proof that current opinion recognized such a difference in 
authority? The existence of current opinion to this effect is now 
often affirmed. Many regard the affirmation as one of the common- 
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places of history. But surely, in the circumstances, this affirmation 
is no basis for arguments, unless it has better support than the 
traditions of later centuries and the inferences drawn in support of 
theories. 

The contemporary testimony on this point is positive, and not 
merely an argument from silence. Philo’s “prophetic oracles and 
hymns and so forth” are spoken of as parts of the “ sacred letters,” 
equally with the “laws,” and are differentiated from all other litera- 
ture. The translator of Ecclesiasticus counts the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Other Writings as a class by themselves, and counts Ecclesi- 
asticus and all other books as belonging to a different class. Josephus, 
the New Testament men, Philo, the various Apocryphal and other 
Hellenistic writings, the Old Testament books, all with one voice 
describe the authority of the scriptures as prophetic. To the Psalms 
and Daniel and Nehemiah they attribute no less than prophetic 
authority, and no more than prophetic authority to the writings they 
assign to Moses. Their highest statements as to the authority of 
Moses are those in which they magnify the fact that he was a 
prophet. 

Surely, therefore, the contemporary facts yield no support to the 
proposition that the prophetic and hagiographic writings were for 
centuries regarded as having mainly the character of secular literature 
or of inferior tradition, in contrast to the sacred character of the 
Pentateuch ; and therefore none to the theory that the Pentateuch 
was set apart from the other writings as canonical some generations 
before the Prophets were similarly set apart, and the Prophets some 
generations before the Hagiographa. 

4. A fourth argument, which seems to me conclusive in itself, is 
that from the unity of the Hexateuch. This can be very briefly 
presented. If there is any conclusion of recent scholarship that is 
sure to stand, it is the conclusion that the first six books of the Bible 
are a unit, that the book of Joshua is a part of the same whole with 
the Pentateuch, and is less closely connected with the books that 
follow. The absurdity of the idea that somebody set apart five-sixths 
of a literary work as sacred, leaving the remaining sixth in the cate- 
gory of secular literature, is at once apparent. The absurdity is the 
greater if one holds, as a majority of recent scholars must, that the 
very authors of the work itself are the men who thus canonized a 
fraction of it. 

5. A fifth argument is drawn from the history of the meaning of 
the word Zorah. This word and the Hiphil verb correspondent to 
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it are currently used in the earliest Old Testament writings (whether 
one assigns these to the time of Moses or to the time of Amos), and 
in the writings of every later period, to denote authoritative revelation 
from God through a prophet. A number of such messages are 
denoted by the word in the plural. In the singular, the word either 
denotes one such message (in English, ‘a law’), or is a general name 
for such messages taken collectively (in English, ‘law’). The word 
was doubtless used of messages given orally by prophets, and it was 
certainly used of messages that were reduced to writing. From the 
beginning of the definition of the priestly functions, the priests, what- 
ever else they may have had to do with Torah, were required to 
preserve and teach and administer Torah that had been given 
through prophets. Torah consisted prevailingly of requirements, 
but included other elements. 

I offer no proof of these statements, because I think they will be 
generally accepted by men who have studied the matter. Any con- 
cordance gives in convenient shape the materials for studying the 
usage of Zorah and Horah, and of course the two should be studied 
together. And no one can fail to see that the use of the word ‘law,’ 
in the New Testament and elsewhere, as a collective name for the 
whole body of the scriptures that were regarded as coming from the 
prophets, that is, for the whole Old Testament (e.g. Jn. x. 34, xv. 25 ; 
1 Cor. xiv. 21; Rom. iii. 19), is the simple and natural development 
of the earlier current use of the word. Contrast with this the theory 
that the word ‘ law’ is properly convertible with the word ‘ Pentateuch,’ 
and is applied to the other scriptures only by extension. This neces- 
sarily involves the exceedingly awkward inference that the earlier 
use first vanished, in favor of the more restricted use, and then 
returned, in the shape of a reéxtension of the restricted use. This is 
improbable. 

6. A sixth and final argument is that the theory of three succes- 
sive canons is inconsistent with a theory that is much simpler, and 
much better supported. 

_ Before taking up this positive theory, we need to define certain 
terms involved in the problem. In speaking of writings, we should 
distinguish carefully between an aggregate, a collection, and a canon. 
The information we have as to any officially promulgated canon of 
the Old Testament is infinitesimally small. The argument that the 
official closing of the canon must have been in some late century, 
because we have no clear account of such a transaction in earlier 
centuries, singularly ignores the fact that we no more have any such 
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account for the later centuries. The fact is that we have no direct 
evidence on this point, but are left to conjectures and remote 
inferences. 

As to collections of Israelitish sacred writings, we have some 
information, but of an incomplete and uncertain character. Moses 
is said to have put certain writings in the hands of the priests. 
Samuel laid up writings before the Lord. The book of Josiah’s time 
was found in the temple. It has been acutely remarked that even if 
we regard these and like instances as fictions, the very existence of 
the fiction presupposes that acts of this kind were customary. In 
later times we are told of the law that was publicly read in Nehemiah’s 
time, of the library that Nehemiah collected, of the major and minor 
Prophets mentioned together in Ecclesiasticus, of the books that 
Josephus says were laid up in the temple. The amount of existing 
evidence on this point is quite in contrast with the extreme paucity 
of the evidence in regard to an official canon; but it affords no full 
and direct information as to the actual collecting processes. 

But these writings are capable of being thought of as an aggregate, 
independently of all questions concerning a canon or a collection. 
They were an aggregate as soon as a sufficient number of them had 
been produced to constitute a class having common characteristics. 
They were an aggregate, whether any one then thought of them as an 
aggregate or not. And it is as an aggregate of writings, rather than 
as a collection or a canon, that modern study is chiefly concerned 
with them. What we can learn concerning the canon or the collec- 
tion is important principally because it serves us as so much evidence 
in regard to the aggregate. 

It is a pity, therefore, that investigators have so neglected the fact 
that our evidence concerning the aggregate, in this case, is much 
more direct and abundant and trustworthy than concerning either 
the canon or the collection. In what I have to say further, I am 
speaking of the aggregate, and not of the others. 

It is sometimes said that the alternative to the theory of three suc- 
cessive canons is the theory that Israel had properly no sacred writ- 
ings till after the whole Old Testament was completed. If this were 
correct, it would be conclusive ; for nothing is more certain than that 
Israel had recognized sacred writings earlier than the writing of the 
latest books of the Old Testament. But it is not correct. This is 
not the only possible alternative to the theory of three successive 
canons. The true alternative is that of a growing aggregate of — 
nized sacred writings. 
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Nobody disputes that there existed in Israel, as early as about 
800 B.c., certain writings that were recognized as containing revela- 
tions from God through the prophets. Dr. Murphy, whom I quoted 
at the outset, would hold that some of these writings were then hun- 
dreds of years old; and certain more recent scholars would hold 
that the writings were then much newer ; but they would agree as to 
the fact that the writings were then in existence, and were believed 
to have divine prophetic authority ; and that there was a certain 
public knowledge which recognized them as existing and authoritative. 

As there were then other writings in existence, this implies a cer- 
tain separation in thought between these prophetic writings and the 
others. And of course no one will deny that the writings which 
were thought of as prophetic were capable of being thought of as an 
aggregate. Nay, from the very necessities of human thought, men : 
could not help thinking of them as an aggregate. 

Nobody disputes, I think, that as early as the date named, there 
were collections of the writings that were regarded as prophetic. 
But we have at present nothing to do with such collections. We 
confine our thought to the aggregate of writings of this peculiar 
character, which certainly then existed, and, as certainly, was recog- 
nized in the minds of some men. As writings of this kind were 
regarded as possessing divine authority, they were called Zorah. As 
the revelation came through the prophets, they were called prophetic. 
They were spoken of as Writings to distinguish them from all oral 
toroth. Thus we already have an aggregate of sacred scriptures 
known as the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings. 

From the time the aggregate was first recognized, it kept on grow- 
ing, and at every step of growth, it was still the one body of Israel’s 
sacred scriptures, consisting of the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Writings. 

When the latest written part of the Old Testament was finished, 
including, of course, the collecting of the psalms, then this aggregate 
ceased growing, and it still consisted of the Law, the Prophets, and - 
the Writings. At this point, the Old Testament was complete. 
From this time on the completed scriptures have existed, as the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Writings. And this is the really impor- 
tant point, to which investigation should be mainly directed. 

The recognition of its completeness, by men competent to judge, 
may have come simultaneously with the fact of its completion, or 
may have come later. The collecting of the books into one place — 
and one series of volumes may belong to the same date, or may have - 
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been partly earlier, or partly or wholly later. These things may or 
may not have been attended by an official declaration of canonical 
authority. At all events, at a certain point in its history, the grow- 
ing aggregate of the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings, having 
reached completeness, ceased growing. 

Then nothing can be more natural than that the minds of men 
should gradually come to regard the three words that mark the char- 
acteristics of the aggregate as the names of classes of writings 
included in the aggregate. As this way of looking at the matter 
grew, the books whose contents fall within the lifetime of Moses 
came at length to be regarded as especially the Law. Some cen- 
turies later, doubtless after many fruitless attempts, the present line 
of demarcation between the Prophets and the Writings was settled 
upon. But through all, the original usage of the words persisted, to 
a certain extent, so that the whole aggregate has continued to be 
called, sometimes the Law, not seldom the Prophets, and constantly 
the Scriptures ; that is to say, the Writings. 
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Nehemiah’s Night Ride (Neh. ii. 12-15). 


PROF. THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


. TEHEMIAH came to Jerusalem from Susa to impel and super- 
intend the rebuilding of the walls. He rested three days after 

his arrival, and then was ready for work. Before he could speak of 
what was to be done, it was necessary for him to inspect that portion 
of the wall which he could not see as he approached the city from 
the north on the Damascus road, but he suspected interference by 
Sanballat and other enemies if he should proceed openly upon his 
inspection. He naturally decided to do by night what it was not ll 
wise to attempt to do by day. The account, as given in the Revised iW 
Version, is as follows : iM 


And I arose in the night, I and some few men with me; neither told I any 
man what God had put into my heart to do for Jerusalem: neither was there any i 
beast with me, save the beast that I rode upon. And I went out by night by the ; 
valley gate, even toward the dragon’s well, and to the dung gate, and viewed the Hy | 
walls of Jerusalem, which were broken down, and the gates thereof were con- | 


| sumed by fire. Then I went on to the fountain gate and to the king’s pool: but 4y 
there was no place for the beast that was under me to pass. Then went I up in i 
the night by the brook, and viewed the wall; and I turned back, and entered by i 


the valley gate, and so returned. 


This account plainly states that Nehemiah came out from the city 
by a gate known to him as the valley gate, passed along on the out- 
side of the ruined wall in the direction of a well called the dragon’s 
well and to a gate called the dung gate, and went on until he found, 
near the fountain gate and the king’s pool, such a mass of stones that 
he could ride no farther; but he went, apparently on foot, some 
distance up the brook, and then came back, so that he re-entered the 
city by the valley gate. 

This little expedition has been so imperfectly understood up to 
the present time that the absolute necessity of excavation in order to 
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get at the truth is clearly shown. It may be well to cite a few of the 
past efforts to explain this route : 

In Schaff’s Zange Professor Howard Crosby says that the valley 
gate was probably about twelve hundred feet south of the present 
Jaffa gate, and that the dragon’s well may be the Birket-es-Sultan ; 
and he believes that Nehemiah went all round the city. Comm. 
in loc. 

In the Cambridge Bible for Schools, Comm. in oc., Professor H. 
E. Ryle says: 


We may safely identify the valley gate as the chief gate in the western wall, 
and as thus corresponding to the present Jaffa gate. Recent investigations have 
given rise to the supposition that the pre-exilic Jerusalem was much smaller in 
circuit, and that the western wall passed down the valley of the Tyropceon. If 
so, the valley gate would open on the Tyropceon, which, according to this view, 
is to be identified with Hinnom. The dragon’s well has by some been identified 
with En-Rogel, by others with Gihon. We gather that it stood on the west or 
southwest wall of the city. The dung gate was near the southern extremity of the 
eity. The fountain was either Bir Eyub or Siloam. 


In his commentary (77 /oc.), Professor E. W. E. Reuss says that the 
valley gate was near where the Jaffa gate now is. 
In his recent work, Buried Cities and Bible Countries, p. 264, the 


_ Rev. George St. Clair, who was for ten years an authorized lecturer 


for the Palestine Exploration Fund, thus expresses himself: 


The valley gate was at the head of the Tyropceon valley and at the same time 
close to the valley of Hinnom. It could not be far from the present Jaffa gate. 
The dung gate came between the Jaffa gate and the southwest corner of the city. 


In the Quarterly Statement of the “ Palestine Exploration Fund ” 
for January, 1888, p. 47, Mr. St. Clair located the valley gate where 
David’s gate now is, the dragon’s well at the Virgin’s fountain, and 
the fountain gate inside of the present wall. In the Statement for 
April, 1889, p. 90, he published a map showing the valley gate where 
the Jaffa gate is, the dung gate at David’s or southwest of it, the 
fountain gate high up in the Tyropceon, the king’s pool still higher in 
that valley, and the king’s gardens west of Ophel. 

A controversy ensued in the pages of the Statement between Mr. 
St. Clair and the .Rev. W. F. Birch, which was ended by Mr. St. 
Clair’s declaring that “ appeal to the spade is necessary.” This need 
had become plain enough, certainly, and we can now see by means 
of what the spade has done that all these writers were in error 


because their knowledge did not extend beyond the present walls. 
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It should be said that the Speaker's Commentary in loc. was cautious 
where others were presumptuous, and simply said that these places 
are uncertain. But now we know these places, and the great value 
of excavation is shown in a very definite way. 

The excavations prove that the wall ran round the brow of Zion, 
and crossed the Tyropceon near its lower end, and went along the 
eastern face of Ophel until it joined the temple wall. At the same 
time the gates which Nehemiah mentions have been found, and for 
the first time Biblical geographers can work in the light. 

Taking the plans prepared to illustrate the work of Dr. F. J. Bliss, 
— for the needed new map of Jerusalem is not yet made, — we find 
that he has uncovered a gate a short distance southeast of the 
English burial ground, and that this gate shows three periods by 
having three thresholds one above another. These periods, which 
have been traced at several points, represent, it is agreed, the work 
of Hezekiah and Herod and Eudocia. Nehemiah was dealing with 
Hezekiah’s wall, which had been ruined by Nebuzaradan a hundred 
and more years before. Tracing that wall, Dr. Bliss has found a gate 
exactly meeting the requirement of Nehemiah’s valley gate, for its 
street has been uncovered for some distance, and it leads from the 
vicinity of the temple straight into the valley of Hinnom at its central 
part. 

As Nehemiah came out of this gate, riding on an ass as became 
his dignity, he turned toward the dragon’s well. By this name we 
may safely understand a cistern having an intermittent flow of water 
due to being supplied by the overflow of another cistern above. 
The Jewish thought in such a case was that a serpent in the conduit 
stopped the flow. When the pool of Bethesda was opened, a man who 
went into the passage came out, saying that he had seen the serpent, 
and he soon died of fright. Now, just within the valley gate, Dr. 
Bliss found several cisterns which would receive water coming from 
Zion: it is wholly likely that the overflow from these was received by 
another cistern east of the gate, where people coming out could 
bathe and wash clothing, and where people coming in could find 
water for animals. Indeed, at just about this point the aqueduct, 
discovered by Sir Charles Wilson in 1867 and believed by him to be 
the original one from Solomon’s Pools, ran under the wall, and this 
may have given rise to a pool. But the determination of Nehemiah’s 
route does not rest upon this identification, since we know that he 
went eastward. The Septuagint calls it “the well of the fig,” con- 
founding two similar words. It is of course true that fig-trees love 
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to grow in moist ground, as is the case at Ain-et-Tin near Khan 
_ Minyeh, and there may have been a group of fig-trees at this place 
at a later day. 

Nehemiah next went to the dung gate. There is such a gate now, 
and there always was such a means of carrying forth refuse to the 
place of burning, Tophet ; but the wall now is far within the old line. 
A gate of this name is therefore to be sought in the excavated wall, 
and here it is, as mapped by Dr. Bliss in the Statement of October, 
1895. It lies just where the natural pathway would lead. Moreover, 
in his account of the rebuilding of the wall (iii. 13), Nehemiah says 
that the inhabitants of Zanoah repaired the valley gate and built a 
thousand cubits of wall to the dung gate. This statement has been 
in contradiction to all previous views of the positions of these gates ; 
but upon the actual excavation of the wall it appears at once that the 
dung gate is a thousand cubits east of the valley gate. 

We then read that the party went on to the fountain gate. This 
would be at or near the southeastern angle of the wall. Here Dr. 
Bliss has found many cisterns lying in the neighborhood of Siloam 
and supplied by water coming through the Siloam aqueduct, which 
tells us by its own inscription of the work done by Hezekiah at that 
point. This fountain gate would seem to be the one found by Dr. 
Bliss close by a large drain with several cisterns above. Especially 
we note the large ‘Old Pool,’ which was probably an irrigating reser- 
voir of ancient date. Siloam had been constructed by Hezekiah. 
The overflow watered the gardens in the ‘ King’s Dale,’ and hence 
was called the King’s Pool. 

But here, as the buildings had been more extensive, so the ruined 
heaps more fully covered the ground, and Nehemiah could no longer 
ride. He therefore went on foot by ‘the brook.’ This means the 
Kedron, up which he probably passed as far as the temple wall, 
which may have stood more firmly and could be easily visited from 
the inside. 

Turning back, therefore, at this point, not going all the way round, 
as some have supposed, he returned to the ass, and entered the city 
by the valley gate in the same manner in which he had set forth. 

It may be well to add that the account of the rebuilding of the 
wall given by Nehemiah in ch. iii. is now cleared of some of the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto attended it. The rebuilding began at 
the sheep gate, which was at about the middle of the eastern wall, 
and was the place where sheep from Bethlehem for sacrifice were 


brought in. Then, as we follow the account, we move northward, ° 
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passing the fish gate, which was probably near the northeastern angle, 
and coming round to the old gate, which is supposed to be repre- 
sented now by Damascus gate. And so we go around by the west 
into the south, and here we have the valley gate, the dung gate a 
thousand cubits east, and then “the gate of the fountain, and the wall 
of the pool of Siloah, and the stairs that go down from the city of 
David, and the place over against the sepulchres of David, and the 
pool that was made, and the water gate, and the horse gate,” until 
the sheep gate is reached again. 


While this paper is passing through the press I am informed from 
the office of the Palestine Exploration Fund that Dr. Bliss has uncov- 
ered in the Tyropceon a street, well paved and having stone curbing. 
He had first traced out the line of the old wall as the diagram indi- 
cates. He then began again at a point near where the word “ Zion” 
appears, and moved eastward along the line of the present wall. 
This has brought his work to the Tyropoeon at a point considerably 
above the old wall and near Siloam. If he now excavates this street 
southward, as he will undoubtedly do, he will make still more clear 
the position of its gate and the purpose for which it was used and 
which gave it its designation. 
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The Scriptural Teaching respecting the 
Holy Spirit. 


PROF. F. B. DENIO. 


BANGOR, MAINE. 


HE Christian student of the Scriptures needs a defined doctrine 

of the Holy Spirit, or at least a clear recognition of the ele- 
ments of the doctrine which are to be found in the Scriptures. Such 
a doctrine is essential to his conception of Inspiration, to his confi- 
dence in the proper development of the Canon, to an acceptance of 
the presence of God in the religious life depicted in the Scriptures, 
and to his very hope of gaining a true conception of the meaning 
of Scripture. Such needs are an imperative call for all biblical 


- students to give the subject more attention than our literature 
evidences. 


The subject faces us in the Gospels as the outcome of the con- 
ceptions developed in the Old Testament literature, and slightly 
modified in the intervening period. In general, we may sketch the 
outcome of the Old Testament ideas in harmony with the results 
presented by Kleinert (Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie xii. 1 ff.), 
and by Professor Warfield in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
for October, 1895; namely, under the phrase Spirit of God, or 
Spirit of Yahwe, three different concepts are expressed in the Old 
Testament. 

1. There is one class of passages in which the Spirit of God is 
regarded as a divine energy which is the principle of order (Gen. i. 
2) and organization, as opposed to chaotic matter; also of life as 


opposed to lifeless matter (Job xxvii. 3, xxxiii. 4; Ps. civ. 29), of. 


reason, intelligence, as opposed to irrational organisms (Job xxxii. 8), 
the principle of character, of righteousness as opposed to unmoral or 
immoral being (Gen. vi. 3; this passage I feel constrained on exe- 
getical grounds to translate as does Dillmann). Thus the phrase 
Spirit of God expresses the principle of order, life, intelligence or 
character, which moves or impels inert matter or mind. It imparts 
the so-called natural powers to matter and mind and maintains them. 
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It is different from matter or mind, yet penetrates and vivifies them. 
Its natural result is order, life, intelligence, and in persons, righteous 
character. Its operation is equivalent to what we call the result of 
the laws of nature. It may be named the Cosmic Spirit. 

2. By implication the Old Testament distinctly teaches that to 
these natural powers may be superadded gifts of God’s Spirit, z.c.: 
gifts from the same source, and an examination shows that these are 
always in the interest of God’s kingdom, #.e. with a redemptive pur- 
pose. It is contrasted with the ordinary powers possessed by man, 
as Zech. iv. 6 and Is. xxxi. 3, where the idea of pure divine energy 
is conveyed by the expression. It may add to the physical powers of 
men (Jud. xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14) or to their mental power (Gen. xli. 38), 
equipping them for service in the theocracy (Num. xi. 17, 25, 26, 29, 
xxvii. 18), often energizing the will (Jud. iii. 10, xi. 29, vi. 34, xiii. 25 ; 
1 S. x. 6, 10, xi. 6, xix. 20, 23, xvi. 13, 14; Ez. xi. 5; 1 Chron. xii. 
18; 2 Chron. xv. 1, xx. 14, xxiv. 20). This may most properly be 
called the Charismatic Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 4), which was given as a 
qualification for service. 

Further, this superadded gift of God was also for the purpose of 
assisting in the attainment of righteous or holy character, hence in 
Ps. li. 13 it is the Holy Spirit of God. Similar is the reference in 
Neh. ix. 20; Prov. i. 23(?); Ez. xi. 19, xxxvi. 27, xxxvii. 14, XXxix. 
29. Here it might properly be called the Charismatic Spirit for 
character. The charisms of service and character were not always 
commensurate. In the description of the equipment of the Messiah 
(Is. xi. 2) the twofold purpose of the charism is well indicated, in 
the combination of knowledge, service, and character. It is this 
Charismatic Spirit which is promised as a general gift in the Messianic 
time (Joel iii. 1, 2), and in the new covenant of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxi. 
31-34), with its universal knowledge of God, which is also in Is. liv. 
13, and its principle declared in Is. lix. 21. But for the universal 
attention given to the Messianic king, probably the more devout part 
of Israel would have recognized this as the most noteworthy feature 
of Messianic prophecy. 

The result of the characteristics of the charismatic gift for service _ 
now of especial note are : — 

a. It was a gift by measure : 

(1) It did not presuppose perfect holiness, ¢.g. Gideon, Samson, 
David. 

(2) It did not secure against human weaknesses, ¢.g. cowardice in 
the cases of Elijah and Jeremiah. 
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(3) It did not qualify a man at every moment to speak the mind 
of God, e.g. Nathan. 

(4) It did not enable a man to understand all things belonging to 
what he was doing or saying, especially as to future times (Dan. xii. 
4, 9, 10, 13). 

4. On the other hand, in some mode God convinced the receiver 
that the mind of God was imparted to him, or that he was doing the 
will of God, and was to some degree in intelligent co-operation with 
God. 

If named from the full range of its uses, this might be called the 
Redemptive Spirit. 

3. The third conception is personal in its nature. The word 
“spirit” was sometimes used of man to express his personal nature, 
not only life, not only some faculty, but also his personal being (Num. 
Xvi. 22, xxvii. 16) ; so the word is used to express the divine affection 
(Is. lxiii: 10), also God’s infinite wisdom (Is. xl. 13; Ps. cxxxix. 7), 


and the seat of the divine character (Is. Ixiii. 10, 11) ; and it also 


expresses the centre of personal being and action (2 S. xxiii. 2; 
Ps. cxliii. 10; Is. lxiii. 10, 14), and is contrasted with man as a per- 
sonal being. It might well be called the Personal Spirit. 

Thus the conception is that of the personal nature of God himself, 
inseparable from him, indivisible in itself, and the principle of in- 
telligence, feeling, and will in him. It can neither be divided nor 
imparted as in the first two uses. In short, it seems to be the imma- 
nent reason and moral character of God, immanent in himself, while 
the two former uses give it as God immanent in created being. 

The teachings of the Old Testament could not have been unmodi- 
fied in the thinking of the centuries which intervened between 
Malachi and John the Baptist. What this modification was is largely 
a matter of inference. We may infer that there was a tendency to 
neglect the conception of the Cosmic Spirit, and to think more in 
the direction of the personified spirit of God (Is. lxiii. 10, 14), the 
Spirit who, because good, led men in a right way (Ps. cxliii. 10) as a 
distinct person. 


I, At the outset we are met by the question whether there are 
references to the Cosmic Spirit in the New Testament. When the 
sphere of the activity of the Cosmic Spirit is considered, it might be 
thought that it is mentioned in those passages which refer to the con- 
ception of Jesus (Matt. i. 18, 20; Lk. i. 35), of Isaac (Gal. iv. 29), 
and the consummation of the resurrection of believers (Rom. viii. 11). 
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Careful thought, it seems to me, must lead us to consider these as 
references to the operations of the Charismatic Spirit in the sphere 
of the physical life, and akin to the operations of the Spirit of holi- 
ness of Ps. li. 13 in the spiritual life, creative in energy. In Rom. 
viii. 11 the reference to the resurrection of Jesus Christ might be 
regarded as simply an illustration of the Cosmic Spirit. The normal 
relation of the Spirit to the physical life and to matter was such that 
in the maintenance of this relation by the Spirit Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead in as natural a manner as he performed any physical 
act. The speculation is tempting ; but we are rather to connect this 
operation of the Holy Spirit with the Charismatic Spirit, which was 
the qualification of Jesus Christ for his entire work, making this the 
final act of the redemptive work which Christ performed on behalf 
of the race. In this passage we have brought to us the conception 
that the entire man, body as well as spirit, is to be redeemed, thus 
showing the real purport of the Old Testament prophecies of tem- 
peral blessing to be the removal of all evil, physical as well as spirit- 
ual, from the life of God’s people. 

The references to Sarah (Gal. iv. 29) and to Mary (Matt. i. 18, 
20; Lk. i. 35) relate to events in the physical world, which were 
additions to any natural powers of either Sarah or Mary and were for 
the service of the kingdom. 


II. The work of the Charismatic Spirit. 

This work occupies by far the largest share of the attention of the 
New Testament writers. The more striking phenomena should first 
be noted. This is partly for logical reasons, and partly because the 
external, the physical, precedes the inward and spiritual in attracting 
attention. 

1. The charisms of service. The operations of the Spirit, pro- 
ducing visible results or giving men special qualifications for the ser- 
vice of the redemptive kingdom. 

(1) As the author of revelation or of Scripture, the authoritative 
utterances of the Old Testament are attributed to his influence or 
agency (Matt. xxii. 43; Mk. xii. 36; Acts i. 16, xxviii. 25 ; Heb. ix. 
8,x. 15). Of especial interest is 1 Pet. i. 11, 12, where Peter ascribes 
the authoritative utterances of the New Testament preachers to the 
Holy Spirit, as he did those of the Old Testament. Of like import is 
1 Cor. vii. 40, where Paul claims that in his judgment he has received 
a revelation. This was not a revelation intuitively perceived to be 
such, but the judgment of Paul was that the certainty of his conviction 
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on the subject under discussion was the work of the Holy Spirit. In 
this his experience was doubtless similar to that of those Christians of 
the present time who have tried through prayer and obedience to the 
known requirements of God to keep their souls so open to divine 
influences that, after years of Christian service, they infer that they 
have been led by the Holy Spirit, and the force of their inference 
amounts to a mighty conviction. The implication of these words, 
taken in connection with Gal. i. 11, 12, is that there were revelations 
intuitively known to be such; of this nature perhaps are those men- 
tioned in Acts xx. 23, xxi. 4,11; 1 Ti.iv.1. To the Spirit also is 
attributed the authorship of the messages to the seven churches 
(Rev. ii. 7, 11, 17,-29, iii. 6, 13, 22). The general meaning of 
Rev. xiv. 13, xix. 10, is the same. In Lk. ii. 26 the Holy Spirit is 
named as the author of specific revelations. 

(2) As the agent for the establishment of the kingdom, the Holy 
Spirit is the author of what are technically termed charisms, namely, 
those gifts which were superadded to all natural powers, and were 
especially for the well-being of the church and the development of 
its spiritual life. 

In general, see Lk. i. 15, 17, ii. 25 ; Jn. vii. 39, xiv. 17, 26, xvi. 7— 
15, Xx. 22, 23; Actsi.5, 8 (cf. Lk. ix. 55, xxiv. 49) ; Jn. ii. 17, 18, 
33, 38, ix. 17; 2 Tim. i. 14; Rev. xxii. 17. This presence of the 
Holy Spirit with believers was so universal that without it a person 
was declared to be not qualified for Christian work (Jud. 19), for 
workers were set apart to service through his anointing. 

By the presence of this Spirit workers were moved to perform 
specific acts or labors (Lk. i. 67, ii. 27 ; Acts ii. 4, iv. 8, vii. 55, xiii. 9). 
The importance and significance of these charisms is brought to 
notice in the narratives respecting the Samaritans (Acts viii. 15, 17, 
18), the Cornelian household (Acts x. 44, 45, 47, Xi. 15, xv. 8), and 
the disciples at Ephesus (Acts xix. 2, 6). These were not so much 
the gifts for special work as gifts which belonged to them because 
they were believers. 

The classic passage on the subject is in 1 Cor. xii. Apparently 
some of the charisms had a degree of likeness to the frenzies of the 
heathen priests or soothsayers. The ecstatic condition under the old 
Covenant sometimes certainly bore such a resemblance. The person 
who had come under the influence of Christianity and had been 
truly converted often lacked that sobriety of mind, or maturity of 
judgment, needed to distinguish the new Christianity from the old 
heathenism in this respect. The following points of discrimination 
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have been made between the operations of the Holy Spirit and what- 
ever resembled them in heathenism: (1) The objects to which they 
severally led differed, as idols differ from Jesus Christ; (2) The 
heathen were led away captive at the will of evil spirits, whereas 
Christians are led rationally and morally by the Spirit of God; 
(3) They also differed as to the testimony respecting Jesus Christ ; 
nothing derogatory to him, to his nature, or position can come from 
the Holy Spirit, and every positive conviction that Jesus is Lord is 
the result of the operation of the Holy Spirit. Here, as in the Old 
Testament, is a recognition that the charism for work and that for 
character were not commensurate. In short, the gifts and graces of 
the Spirit are not equally present. Here is an implication, however, 
that they need to coexist. Though we are not here discussing the 
classification of charisms in this chapter, we must express our high 
appreciation of that given in Meyer on 1 Cor. xii. 6-8, 28. 

In 1 Cor. xii. 7-13 the charisms are referred to the Holy Spirit as 
their author, and in Rom. xii. 6 it is intimated that he bestows them 
upon those whom he has qualified through his sanctifying agency. 
The charism here mentioned is prophecy, which consisted in the 
intelligent and persuasive expression of what the Holy Spirit com- 
municated to the speaker for the instruction and sanctification of 
Christians. This charism of prophecy was one which might be 
despised (1 Thes. v. 19, 20) either in its form of utterance, or more 
probably in its contents. In Gal. iii. 5 the charism of miraculous 
powers manifested in the apostolic church was attributed to the Holy 
Spirit. 

As has been said, it was the object of the activities of the Holy 
Spirit to exalt Jesus Christ as Lord; he directed all to this end by 
his natural energies, and when these failed, by those which were 
supernatural. That the mission of the Holy Spirit was to render 
operative the truths of the gospel is to be seen from the fact that 
his mission concerned not himself, but Jesus Christ ; that he was sent 
in the name of Jesus Christ (Jn. xiv. 26) ; that he was to witness of 
Jesus (Jn. xv. 26) ; that he was to bring to remembrance the things 
that Jesus had said (Jn. xiv. 26) ; that he was sent as a representa- 
tive of Jesus Christ (Jn. xvi. 7, 14, 15) ; that in his convicting the 
world of sin, the sin had reference to Jesus Christ (Jn. xvi. 9) ; and 
that it was his office to glorify Jesus Christ by taking the things con- 
cerning Christ and declaring them to the disciples (Jn. xvi. 14). 

Now, the convicting the world of sin, of righteousness, and of the 
judgment to come, is closely connected with the charism of effective 
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utterance promised and given to the early Christian teachers. In 
fact, the charismatic impartation to these teachers passes by imper- 
ceptible gradations to the work on the minds of the hearers, witness- 
ing to the truth of the message, or in convincing the world of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment. 

In 1 Thes. i. 5 ; Rom. xv. 19 the power with which the Gospel was 
preached by Paul could be accounted for only by the presence of the 
Holy Spirit qualifying the apostle for his work. This power and gen- 
eral equipment is clearly taught in 1 Cor. ii. 4, 12-14. Paul also 
claims (2 Cor. vi. 4-6) that his ministry and that of his fellow- 
workers is evidenced to be in the Holy Spirit by the manifested 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit in their activities, which could 
be none other than the Holy Spirit’s. This evidence is analogous 
to that of the Holy Spirit’s proving his sanctifying presence in the 
human life. In his personal convictions Paul was saved from self- 
deception by the Holy Spirit (Rom. ix. 1). The boldness with 
which Paul could minister effectively even while imprisoned was 
supplied by the Spirit of Christ (Phil. i. 19), and his effective utter- 
ance of truth was the Spirit’s work (Eph. vi. 17). 

(3) The work of the church in general had for its inspiring and 
unifying agent the Holy Spirit. This he did in part, and as a basis 
for other work, by his regenerating and sanctifying agency, a subject 
which will be mentioned separately ; here is to be stated the work of 
the Holy Spirit as the author of the activity and unity in the Chris- 
tian church. The baptism of the Holy Spirit was promised to come 
from Jesus Christ, the Messiah (Matt. iii. 11; Mk. i. 8; Lk. iii. 16), 
and promised by Jesus (Lk. xi. 13). This work was the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. iii. 3-11), and is accomplished by his 
dwelling in them as a temple (1 Cor. iii. 16), and as author of 
unity he upholds and develops the specific life of the church 
(Eph. iv. 3). 

(2) He teaches the needs of the kingdom and the conduct appro- 
priate to these needs. The disciples, when compelled to defend 
themselves before the tribunals of persecutors, are to be taught what 
to say (Matt. x. 19, 20; Lk. xii. 12; cf. Mk. xiii. 11; Lk. xxi. 15). 
Of similar import is the statement (Acts v. 3, 4, 9) that the attempt 
on the part of Ananias and Sapphira to deceive the apostles was also 
an attempt to.deceive the Holy Spirit, and the instantaneous know]l- 
edge of the deception could have been only an immediate perception 
brought to pass through the agency of the Holy Spirit. Acts v. 32 
also testifies to such qualification on the part of.the apostles. By 
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the Holy Spirit was Barnabas also qualified to take the right point 
of view respecting the progress of the gospel among the Greeks 
(Acts xi. 24). 

(4) The Holy Spirit also rules in the activities of the Kingdom, 
and impels to them (Matt. x. 19, 20; Mk. xiii. 11; Acts viii. 29, 39, 
x. 19, 20). From him came specific directions as to undertakings 
in behalf of the Kingdom (Acts xiii. 2-4, xv. 28), and he made 
appointments for such work. 

(c) Not only did he direct and impel work, but he hindered 
specific activity (Acts xvi. 6, 7). 

(4) Jesus as well as the servants of Jesus received his qualifications 
for his work, according to the promise in Is. xi. 2 (cf. Jn. iii. 34 ; 
Acts iv. 26, where he is called the Anointed). 

There was at the baptism a visible symbolic manifestation of the 
bestowal of this gift (Matt. iii. 16; Mk. i. 10; Lk. iii. 22; Jn. i. 32, 
33). The Galilean ministry of Jesus began in the power of the 
Spirit (Lk. iv. 14). He himself claimed the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament prophecies of the gift of the Holy Spirit in his own person 
(Is. Ixi. 1 and Lk. iv. 18; Is. xlii. 1-4 and Matt. xii. 18). Through 
Jesus was manifested the power of the Holy Spirit in healing (Lk. v. 
17; see also Peter’s statement, Acts x. 38). The inner experiences 
of Jesus were in the Holy Spirit (Lk. x. 21). It was through the 
Holy Spirit that Jesus chose or commissioned his apostles (Acts i. 2). 
John the Baptist attributed to Jesus the possession of the Spirit, a 
divine gift, not by measure as in the case of others (Jn. iii. 34). It 
was by means of the eternal Spirit that he offered himself without 
spot to God (Heb. ix. 14). The work was crowned by the resur- 
rection, with which the Spirit had a relation (Rom. viii. 11). 

This general conception of the Spirit as a charism for service is 
more prominent in the records which come from the hand of Luke 
than in the writings of others. Apparently Luke was impressed with 
peculiar force by the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the phenomena which 
transcended the operations in physical nature with which he as a 
physician was especially conversant, or which he had especially 
observed in the natural life of men. 

2. The charism of character or of redemption. 

The Holy Spirit as a gift secures regeneration and cancsiinssieli of 
men. ‘The New Testament brings this feature to our notice more 
fully than is done in the Old Testament. It is made more important 
than the charism for service. On the relation of the two see some 
valuable remarks by Dr. Bruce in Zhe Expositor (Series iv., Vol. 9, 
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pp. 81ff.). It is there suggested that the work of the Holy Spirit 
had at first been represented as outward and tangible, more likely 
to attract attention and become an object of desire as in the case 
of the Corinthian Christians, as well as in that of Simon Magus ; and 
that the irregularities occasioned in connection with these outward 
‘manifestations, and the exaggerated importance attached to them 
turned the thought of Paul to those manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit in life which should preserve the Church from these misjudg- 
ments and these errors in life. 

(1) The Holy Spirit as a gift securing regeneration or the renewal 
of spiritual life. 

This was included in the prophecy of John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 
11; Mk.i. 8; Lk. iii. 16), and it is explicitly stated as an absolute 
essential to citizenship in the kingdom (Jn. iii. 3, 5,6, 8). The idea 
is not foreign to the Synoptics, although stated in different phrase 
(Matt. xviii. 3; Mk. x. 14; Lk. xviii. 16), and the thought evidently 
made a deep and permanent impression on Peter (1 Pet. i. 23). It 
is in the words recorded by John that the declaration of Jesus 
concerning the agency of the change is preserved. The presence of 
the Holy Spirit in the initiation of the Christian life is recognized in 
Gal. iii. 2, 3, iv. 29; 1 Cor. vi. 11; 2 Cor. iii. 3; Rom. viii. 2, 9, 
xv. 16. Acts ix. 31 suggests the mode of operation. 

(2) The gift of the Holy Spirit securing sanctification. 

God abides in the individual believer through the Holy Spirit 
(1 Jn. iii. 24). In general, the Holy Spirit dwells in and rules over 
the souls of individual believers, sanctifying them for the Messianic 
kingdom, as was promised by Jesus (Lk. xi. 13). He is a gift, 
belonging to the members of the Messianic kingdom (Gal. iii. 14), 
and is the divine and ruling principle and law of the Christian life 
(Gal. v. 16-18, 25). He is present in all believers (Rom. viii. 4, 5, 
9), and through development in life produces a holy character. 

(2) The Holy Spirit gives Christians a knowledge of the truth, for 
he is an anointing abiding in them for this purpose (1 Jn. ii. 20, 27). 
The passages of especial value on this subject are those in John’s 
Gospel recording the words of Jesus (Jn. xiv. 17, xv. 26, xvi. 13-15). 
The knowledge which Christian believers have of the fact of Christ’s 
lordship is due to the Holy Spirit and to him alone (1 Cor. xii. 3), and 
the words of Jesus in Matt. xvi. 17 have the same significance. The 
knowledge which believers have of the wealth of the gospel truth 
comes by reason of the manifestation to them of the Spirit of wisdom 
and revelation (Eph. i. 17 [cf. Rom. i. 4; 2 Cor. iv. 13; 2 Tim.i. 7], 
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iii. 5). The Spirit living and working in the believer is the source 
of this knowledge (1 Jn. iii. 24). 

The application and interpretation of the Messianic work of Jesus 
to the hearts of believers is the work of the Spirit (1 Jn. v. 6-8). 
Similar, in reality the same, but in a heightened degree, was the reve- 
lation of Christian truth to the early Christian believers. 

(4) Christian love, hope, and joy are due to the presence and 
operations of the Holy Spirit. In Acts xiii. 52 he filled the hearts of 
the newly converted disciples in Iconium with joy ; and in 1 Thes. i. 
6 he is declared the agent originating Christian joy. Similar is the 
testimony of Eph. v. 18. The development of the Christian life to 
its full richness of love, joy, peace, long-suffering, benevolence, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, and self-control are simply the fruitage of the 
presence of the Spirit in the Christian’s life (Gal. v. 22, 23). So 
also (2 Cor. iv. 13) faith is represented as the characteristic of the 


same Spirit when dwelling in the believer. Life and peace, life in its — 


full and rich sense, are the result of those thoughts, cares, and aims 
controlled by the Spirit (Rom. viii. 6, xiv. 17, xv. 13). 

Christian love has the Holy Spirit for its source (Col. i. 8. Cf. 
1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor. viii. 7; Phil. i. 9; Col. ii. 7), also the Christian’s 
love for God (Rom. v. 5). The Christian graces are from him 
(Phil. ii. 1). Unity among Christians in the bond of peace comes 
from the same Spirit, as he secures Christian love among them 
(Eph. iv. 3). ' 

All these works of the Holy Spirit are simply tokens of the presence 
of his sanctifying agency. All that he does for the believer apart 
from regeneration is to be reckoned as sanctifying work. There are 
other such operations yet to be enumerated. 

(c) Sanctification is his specific work. Doubtless this fact is 
closely connected with the further fact that he is not called the 
Spirit of Love, but rather is the Holy Spirit. He is the efficient 
cause of the sanctification or growth toward holiness in man (1 Pet. 
i.2; 2 Thes. ii. 13; 1 Cor.vi.11). He is given by God for this pur- 
pose (1 Thes. iv. 8), namely, to transform the personality, and produce 
extraordinary capacities and gifts. These results have already been 
enumerated in part (Gal. v. 22, 23). By enabling us to subdue the 
fleshly, the selfish, nature he secures us true life (Rom. viii. 13). 

He gives strength in the Christian life, that spiritual strength which 
belongs to the inner man (Eph. iii. 16). In especial, he gives 
strength for the endurance of afflictions and persecutions (1 Pet. 
iv. 14; 1 Thes. i. 6). 
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He gives fervor in prayer (1 Thes. v. 17, 19), pleading within us, 


raising us to higher and holier desires (Rom. viii. 26, 27 ; Eph. vi. 18). 


The Christian may so pray that the Holy Spirit is his guiding and 
moving power (Jude 20). 

He produces within us the sense that we are the sons of God. It 
is true that the new birth makes us such (Jn. i. 12, 13), but the Holy 
Spirit by dwelling in our hearts enables us to say Abba, Father (Gal. 
iv. 6; Rom. viii. 14-16). The access to God as our Father is 
mediated through the Son, and brought about in the sphere of the 
Holy Spirit’s influence in operating on our hearts (Eph. ii. 18). 

He is the witness of the divine favor (1 Pet. iv. 14). He is the 
chief spring of Christian hope, the earnest or pledge of eternal life 
(Gal. v.5; 2 Cor. i. 22,v. 5). He gives us the first fruits of our 
adoption here, a pledge of the attainment hereafter unto all that the 
sonship of God means (Rom. viii. 23, v. 5, xv. 13). His present 
indwelling in the believer is the pledge of eternal life (Eph. iv. 30). 
Thus the Holy Spirit is “the indubitable guarantee of the future 
Messianic salvation received into one’s own consciousness” (Eph. i. 
11-14; cf. Rom. viii. 16). 

(3) The Holy Spirit consummates his work by the redemption of 
the body. 

It is by the believer’s sharing in the life of the Holy Spirit, him- 
self the life principle in the world, that the deliverance from the 
power of sin and death is to be completed (Rom. viii. 11, 23). 

As a conclusion of this part of the subject we may say that the 
Holy Spirit seems to secure what has been called a duplication of 
the spiritual nature of man, inasmuch as by a superadded intensity 
of power he causes the attainment of results which sin has made 
impossible for the original endowment to achieve. It is wholly in 
accord with this fact that some recent writers have called attention to 
the close and frequent association of mvedya in the New Testament 
with the idea of power, with évepyety or Svvamus (1 Cor. xii. 11, ii. 4; 
Rom. i. 4, xv. 13, 19 ; Gal. iii. 5 ; Eph. iii. 16; 1 Thes. i. 5 ; 2 Tim. i. 
7), and in Rom. viii. 11 ; 1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. xiii. 4, God’s power 
seems synonymous with the Spirit (cf. 1 Cor. v. 4). Akin also is the 
close connection with the idea of life (as Rom. viii. 2, 6, 11, 13; 
t Cor. xv. 45 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6; Gal. v. 25, vi. 8); for death in Scripture 
is a failure to accomplish the normal destiny of the creature. 


III. The Holy Spirit as personal. 
It is here even more than in the tenthinguecsipiatlig via’ regenera- 
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tion and sanctifying of human life that the New Testament develop- 
ment challenges attention. Already the personal agency on the part 
of the Holy Spirit must have forced itself upon the attention when 
considering the charismata. Now the fact that he stands as a person 
in relations with other persons may be permitted to emerge into a 
significance of its own. 

1. Personal activity in relation to men. 

As representing a person, he stands in personal relations with men. 
In the absence of Christ, he more than makes good that person’s 
presence (Jn. xvi. 7-15), and in the Christian economy he, the Holy 
Spirit, is as the personal God (2 Cor. iii. 3-11). As Christ is one 
mapakAytos (1 Jn. ii. 1), so the Holy Spirit is another (Jn. xiv. 16). 
That he is conceived as a personal representative is testified by the 
masculine pronouns referring to him in several passages. In Jn. xiv. 
26, xv. 26, éxeivos is used referring to him, and it is the more notice- 
able because in both passages the relative 6 referring to zvetya inter- 
venes between it and éxeivos. Also in Jn. xvi. 13, 14, immediately 
before and after 76 zvedua we find éxeivos. Again, in Jn. xvi. 7, 8, 
we find the masculine zapdx\yros with airds and éxeivos. Perhaps in 
Eph. i. 14, the relative referring to rvedya is the masculine ds. 

He is the object of personal action, is treated as a person, and has 
personal feelings corresponding to the treatment. He is capable 
of grief (Eph. iv. 30), which is an unmistakable mark of personality. 
In the sin of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit (Matt. xii. 31, 32; 
Mk. iii. 29; Lk. xii. 10), the Holy Spirit must be regarded as a 
personal being. Similar to this is Heb. x. 28, 29, where the Holy 
Spirit is represented as possibly being the object of contumely and 
outrage, which may be “ wrought by scorn and mockery of the won- 
drous unfolding of that Spirit’s power in the life of Christians.” 

There are many and varied personal activities attributed to him. 
In Acts xv. 28 an act of judgment is attributed to him. He wit- 
nessed beforehand concerning the sufferings of Christ, and is author 
of the contents of Scripture under the new covenant (1 Pet. i. 11, 
12). He dwells in the believer (1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19 ; Rom. viii. 9; 
2 Tim. i. 14) ; he justifies and sanctifies the believer (1 Cor. vi. 11), 
thus being agent in sanctification (as 1 Pet. i. 2; Rom. viii. 2, 5). 
He rules Christians (Rom. viii. 4, 14), leading them in the activities 
of the inner and outer life to subdue the fleshly nature, so that they 
become in spirit children of God, and he testifies to their sonship 
(Rom. viii. 14-16). He seals believers (Eph. i. 13), guaranteeing 
to them their heirship in the Messianic kingdom. He dweils in the 
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Church and vivifies it (Eph. iv. 4), giving Christian unity (iv. 3), 
baptizing believers into one body (1 Cor. xii. 13). He prays for 
believers (Rom. viii. 26, 27; Eph. vi. 18), and speaks to them, or 
through them (1 Tim. iv. 1; Heb. iii. 7; Rev. ii. 7, etc.; Matt. x. 19, 
20; Lk. xii. 12. Cf. xxi.15 ; Acts x. 19, 20, xiii. 2). He distributes 
the charisms and governs their uses (1 Cor. xii. 4, 7-11), hindering 
labor in one place (Acts xvi. 6, 7), when wishing it elsewhere. He 
testified, wrought and ruled in the apostles, and so witnessed with 
them (Acts v. 32); he gave Philip a command (viii. 29), and later 
(vs. 39) urgently hurried him elsewhere. He gave directions to 
Peter (x. 19, 20), declaring that he himself had sent the messengers 
coming to Peter. He committed a trust to Timothy (2 Tim. i. 14). 
He teaches believers the truth of the lordship of Christ (1 Cor. xii. 
3), and gives Christian teachers the knowledge which they are to 
teach (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13). 

This wealth and variety of statements respecting the relation of the 
Holy Spirit to the life and activities of Christian believers would seem 
to justify the statement within this sphere at least, that the Holy Spirit 
is the Executive of the Godhead. 

2. The relation of the Holy Spirit in the Deity. 

By the very names zvedya tov Or Td TO 
dytov Tod Geod it has rightly been said that the Holy Spirit “is con- 
ceived of as essentially belonging to God.” 

(1) He is God. What is done to the Spirit is done to God (e.g. 
Acts v. 3). Peter declared to Ananias that in lying to the apostles 
he had lied to the Holy Spirit, and in vs. 4 he said it was lying to 
God ; thus, although the Spirit is not directly called God, his partici- 
pation in Deity is implied. The persistent and rebellious refusal to 
obey the messengers of God is called resistance to the Holy Spirit 
(Acts vii. 51). In Heb. iii. 7 he is called the author of an Old 
Testament passage of which (in iv. 3, 4, 7) God is called the author. 
In ix. 8 the Holy Spirit is the author of the Old Testament regula- 
tions as to worship, of which the authorship is attributed in vs. 20 to 
God ; and the utterance of Jehovah (Heb. x. 16 from Jer. xxxi. 33, 
34) is called the witnessing of the Holy Spirit (Heb. x. 15). Thus 
Peter, Stephen, and the writer of Hebrews spoke of the Holy Spirit 
as God, using the names interchangeably. The demonstration of the 
Spirit is a demonstration of the power of God (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5); the 
working of the Spirit is the working of God himself (1 Cor. xii. 6, 11) 
and of Christ (Eph. iv. 11 and 1 Cor. xii. 4, 28). Further, in 
Jn. xiv. 17, “he abideth with you and will be in you”; 18, “I shall 
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come unto you”’; 23, “we shall come unto you,” seem to be inter- 
changeable phrases. The action of the Holy Spirit is divine, not 
creaturely action. 

(2) He is subordinate to the Father. 

The Spirit is given from the Father or by the Father (Jn. xiv. 17 ; 
Eph. i. 17); is sent by the Father (Jn. xiv. 26, and xv. 26 by Christ 
from the Father). He is plainly subordinate to the Father (Rev. 
iv.5). He isa gift to the believer from God (1 Cor. vi. 19). It is 
through the Spirit that Christians have access to the Father. In the 
passages to be noted later under (4), where there is co-ordination, 
there is also subordination in some instances. 

(3) The relation of the Spirit to the Son. 

a. He is spoken of as Christ’s Spirit (Acts xvi. 7; Rom. viii. 9 ; 
Gal. iv. 6; Phil. i. 19; 1 Pet. i. 11; Rev. iii. 1, v. 6 [cf. xix. 10]). 
As Paraclete, the Holy Spirit is sent by the Father in the name of 
the Son (Jn. xiv. 26), and by the Son from the Father (Jn. xv. 26, 
xvi. 7), and he is subordinate in the sense that he is a represen- 
tative of Christ and he makes Christ the subject of his work (xvi. 

8-15). He was symbolically communicated by the Son (xx. 21-23). 
It is through the Son that he is poured upon Christian believers 
(Tit. iii. 6). 

4. There is also a sense in which the Spirit is co-ordinated with 
the Son. Like Christ, he is an objective principle of the Christian 
life (Phil. ii. 1). There is a union in the being and work of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit, for in Rom. viii. 10, 11, the indwelling of the 
Spirit is that of the Son, and in Rev. ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, iii. 6, 13, 22, 
the Spirit is an agent in revelation ; his voice and that of Christ are 
one. He stands in the same relation to the believer as regards his 
resurrection as Christ does (Rom. viii. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 45). The 
Spirit is the truth, just as Christ is the truth (1 Jn. v. 6-8). He is 
another Paraclete (Jn. xiv. 16). 

c. The presence of the Holy Spirit is even more important to the 
disciples than the presence of Christ himself (Jn. xvi. 7), as he comes 
to witness for Jesus, interpreting and enforcing the mission of Christ 
and his gifts as the continuance of the personal presence was inade- 
quate to do. There is also another sense in which he is more im- 
portant. All other blasphemy of any description may be forgiven ; 
in especial, that against the Son; the Messianic kingdom and its 
ruler may be so misunderstood as to be the object of misrepresenta- 
tion and calumny, intentionally short of the reverence due to God 
and divine things, but the Holy Spirit may not be blasphemed except 
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at the peril of eternal condemnation (Matt. xii. 31, 32; Mk. iii. 29 ; 
Lk. xii. 10 ; with these passages should be taken 1 Jn. v. 16). 

@. He is Christ’s representative upon earth. He carries on the 
work of redemption. The whole passage Jn. xiv.—xvi. is saturated 
with the truth that the Spirit is the full representative of Christ, with 
all that this may mean of close sympathy, personal fellowship, im- 
partation of courage for prayer, and trust in Jesus Christ, and teach- 
ing the truth concerning Christ better than could’ have been done by 
the continuance of his personal presence. Further (Acts xv. 28), 
while Christ is the head of the ae the Spirit is recognized as 
ruling in the Church. 

(4) Co-ordinated with the Father and the Son. 

Of most noteworthy significance is the baptismal formula cam- 
manded by Jesus Christ (Matt. xxviii. 19). No attempts to invalidate 
the authenticity of this formula seem to find any respectable support, 
whether on the basis of textual criticism or the rejection by even early 
heretics. It is to be noticed that this great advance upon any Old 
Testament conception is recorded in that Gospel which most closely 
connects the words and works of Jesus with the Old Testament and 
declares them to be the fulfilment of the law and the prophets. This 
advance was therefore evidently made and taught by Jesus himself, 
and in such words and with such a purpose as must emphatically 
impress these words upon the minds of the hearers by their very 
strangeness. In regeneration the members of the Trias are associated 
- together (Tit. iii. 5, 6), the Father in the washing of the new birth, the 
Spirit in the inward renewing of the heart, and the new life takes its 
beginning through the Son our Saviour. Further, in the Christian 
life they are several times associated ; while the Holy Spirit is a gift 
from the Father, yet he is associated with the Father and the Lord 
as a necessity in the Christian life (Eph. i. 17); the Lord, God, and 
Spirit are associated together in the development of the Christian 
life (Eph. ii. 20-22); the believer, guarded by God’s love, awaiting 
the mercy of Jesus Christ, prays in the sphere of the Spirit (Jude 20, 
21); the Father is supreme and universal, the source of spiritual 
blessing, the Holy Spirit is the agent in strengthening the inner man, 
and Jesus Christ the inhabitant of the human heart by means of faith 
(Eph. iii. 14-19). Somewhat similar is Eph. iv. 3-6, where we find 
the conception of one body of believers vivified by the one Spirit, 
subject to the one Lord, to whom the believers are united by a com- 
mon faith, and sealed by a common baptism, while over all is the 
universal Father. 
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Again, in the Christian life of service in the work of the kingdom, 
they are united (1 Cor. xii. 4 ff.). The Spirit makes the distribu- 
tion of gifts; there are distributions of energies by one God who 
energizes in all, there are distributions of ministries allotted by the 
one Lord, and there are distributions of gifts, charisms from one 
Spirit. The statement is made in such wise that we pass from the 
Spirit who bestows the gifts to the Lord who allots the ministries in 
which the gifts are-used, and then to God the First Cause. Here is 
seen an Economical Trinity, which is recognized even by Beyschlag, 
who adds that it shows a very decided subordinationism. This is 
true, and at the same time there is a real co-ordination. The two 
coexist. Such passages show that any identification of the Holy 
Spirit with the glorified Christ with and in believers is not and can- 
not be the solution of those passages which teach that Jesus Christ 
is always present with his people and in communion with them. 

Lastly, the Trias appears in the benediction (2 Cor. xiii. 13). 
Here I will venture to close with the note of Dr. Dwight: “The 
grace of the Lord Jesus stands first, because it is by it, as Bengel 
says, that the love of God reaches us. The love of God is again the 
source of redemption. It is manifested in his sending his only 
begotten Son into the world, ‘for God so loved the world that he 
gave,’ etc. The communion of the Holy Spirit is not communion 
with him, but participation in him, the holy fellowship mediated by 
his indwelling with the Father and with the Son, and with all that 
belong to the mystical body of Christ. The distinct personality and . 
the Deity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit being here 
plainly implied, the benediction is a clear recognition of the Trinity, 
the fundamental doctrine of Christianity.” 
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Notes on Amos ii. 7, vi. 10, vill. 3, ix. 8—I0. 


DR. C. C. TORREY. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


ii. 7. The only way to make sense of the first clause of this verse 
is to follow the ancient versions (as in the similar passage viii. 4) in 
rendering B*DXWM by ‘bruise,’ ‘beat,’ ‘trample upon,’ or some- 
thing of the kind, whether the form is supposed to belong to the 
root FHW,' or not. But the difficulty of the clause is not thus 
removed. ‘The words "SN “IBD SY are decidedly out of place. 
They do not admit of a natural translation; moreover, the oldest 
versions offer at this point a suspicious variation from the reading of 
the Hebrew text. The best attested Greek rendering of the close of 
vs. 6 and the beginning of vs. 7 is the following: . . . &vexey trody- 
pdrwv, Ta éxi tov Tis yijs, Kai éxovdiArLov eis Kepadas 
mrwxav, The Peshitto has: Vw... 

G. A. Smith, in his recent Commentary on the Minor Prophets} 
speaks of this passage as an unsolved riddle, and refers doubtfully to 
Wellhausen’s emendation of the Hebrew text as perhaps the best 
makeshift to be had. It is true that Wellhausen’s explanation‘ is 
hardly adequate, though he emends the text correctly, as I believe. 
He omits the offending words PAN “Bd by, as superfluous, and 
dismisses the clause 1a warotvra . . . THs yas with the remark that 
it is “ein unkonstruirbarer Nachtrag.” I believe it is possible to 
account satisfactorily for the variety of readings here on the suppo- 
sition that the original Hebrew text read simply, YVR"3 D*SRWN 
os; the nature of the subsequent additions showing their origin 


1 Baur, Amos, 1847, p. 267 f.; Wellhausen, Skizzen, V., 1892, p. 72. 

2 A good many MSS. have rév rarobvrwy (karararobvrwv). 

8 The Expositor’s Bible, 1896. 

* Skizzen, V., pp. 6, 72. 

5 An instance of FI c.c. 3, Pesachim 39 6. I am indebted to Professor M 
for this reference. Tee 
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plainly, so that there need be no hesitation in accepting Wellhausen’s 
emendation. 

All the versions, including the Hebrew, contain a double reading 
in more or less complete form. This doublet appears in full in the 
LXX. and Pesh., where the grammatical construction and the punctu- 
ation show how the secondary clause was intended, and, at the 
same time, how it originated. The somewhat peculiar use of the 
participle, in which Amos especially delights, gave rise in this case 
to ambiguity. Amos constantly uses the active participle plural in 
what might be called an exclamatory way, as if he were pointing 
indignantly at those whose evil habits he is describing. It is his 
favorite way of returning to the invective against his countrymen, 
irrespective of the grammatical construction that has just preceded. 
Thus: DSM O™NA, “These who are all the time storing up 
violence!” (iii. 10) ; MPWyr, “ Ye who are oppressing !” (iv. 1) ; 
so DE, v. 7; Oar, vi. 3, 4 ff., 13, etc. In the case before 
us it was very easy for the reader to connect the participle S"2Nwrt 
with the word @°9Y3, which it immediately follows. The two would 
seem naturally to belong together. So, side by side with the true 
interpretation, “These [men of Israel] who bruise the poor man’s 
head!” grew up the other, “They sell... for @ peir of shoes that 
trample.”® It was this trampling of the shoes that was further 
described by the addition of the words p"X “IBD Sy. The addi- 
tion is evidently an old one, and was very likely first written in the 
form of a marginal gloss. In the Greek and Syriac versions the 
result is two distinct clauses, B°DNWM being represented in each ; in 
the Massoretic text there is only one clause, but it is in reality 


a mixture, the words P"N “IBD by belonging to the secondary 
interpretation. 


vi. 10, viii. 3. It might seem to be of little use to attempt to 
patch where there are so many holes ; still, the case in viii. 3 is far 
from hopeless, and even in vi. 10 the meaning of the verse as a 
whole is plain. There is one cause of disturbance, appearing in 
both verses, concerning which I should like to offer a conjecture. 
The two passages have this in common, that each describes the 
utmost horrors of war and pestilence in the cities of Israel. Corpses 
lie in every place, even in the Temple precincts; in the proudest 
houses of the city only dead bodies are left. In each of these 


6 The true character of the participle, shown by the article, was kept in view 
nevertheless, as the accusative case in the Greek translation shows. 
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descriptions of the same terrible scene, the presence of the inter- 
jection Dt is a potent cause of trouble. In vi. 10 it is imbedded 
in a clause which seems to have been added as an afterthought and 
admits of no satisfactory interpretation; in viii. 3 it is entirely out 
of connection with the rest of the verse. The coincidence suggests 
that the word Or was not in either case a part of the original text, 
but made its way in by accident; and that the explanation of the 
accident is in both cases to be sought for in the nature of the verse. 
It is easy to comprehend how at these two culminating points in 
the prophet’s threat, where desolation and desecration reach their 
utmost limit, the pious ejaculation—a sort of favete Jinguis — should 
have been put in the margin, and ultimately have found its way into 
the text. The last clause of vi. 10, a manifest appendage, grew up 
about the interjection as a natural interpretation of it. For the 
construction "3119 x, generally found in later Hebrew, see Driver, 
Tenses*, § 202, 2. 

The conditions described in vi. 9, 10 are those of the pestilence 
‘that follows war; the inevitable sequel so often portrayed by the 
prophets. If any family seems to have escaped the sack of the city 
(vs. 85), so that as many as ten are left,’ they shall all fall victims 
to the pest. So far from being out of place (as Wellhausen con- 


cludes), the passage forms a most telling climax to the prophet’s 
threat. 


ix. 8-10. A satisfactory theory as to the way in which Amos’ 
prophecy originally ended has hitherto been wanting. There is 
nothing in the closing part of ch. ix., from vs. 11 on, that reminds at 
all of Amos, or gives any connection with the preceding chapters ; 
but, on the contrary, every indication shows it to be of post-exilic 
origin. By critics who hold this view, vs. 7 is generally regarded as 
the last of Amos’ own writing. But his book cannot possibly have 
ended with vs. 7; and I think it will be seen, on closer examination 
of vs. 8-10, that the difficulty with them lies simply in one or two 
interpolated clauses, while in the remainder the hand of Amos is 
everywhere present. 

In these verses, sweeping threats are counterbalanced by mitigating 
clauses in a very noticeable way. What is solemnly promised in one 
breath is taken back in the next. Vs. 8 @ is thoroughly characteristic 
of Amos. “FYWSIWA, “I will utterly destroy,” is used by him as in 
ii, 9, where he is speaking of the extermination of the Amorites. 


7 Against Wellhausen, Skizzen, V., p. 85. 
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But in the second half of the verse, the sharp edge of the threat is 
at once taken off by the added clause 33"... DEN. The same 
thing happens in vs. 9. As far as the word "353, idea and expres- 
sion are in every way such as to remind of Amos. It is his oft- 
repeated threat of captivity in a foreign land, and the figure he uses 
—that of the sieve — is original and forcible. For the formula 
MRD... 3, cf. vi. 11. But the last clause of the verse gives the 
prediction a sudden twist, so that it sounds more like a blessing than 
a curse, after all. The effect is bewildering, and the explanation 
undoubtedly this, that here as in the preceding case the verse has 
been retouched. Vs. 10 is as characteristic as anything in the book. 
There is one point at which Amos gives all his strength to the attack 
on his countrymen, namely, when he comes to deal with their over- 
confidence. This verse might well be taken as the motto of the 
book: “This sinful people of mine shall all perish with the sword ; 
— these who say, the evil day shall not reach us!”*® In DVN we 
have the characteristic use of the participle, above alluded to. If 
the phrase 29 "XDM 55 be translated as I have rendered it above, 
‘all my sinful people,’ according to a not uncommon idiom (cf. the 
examples in Davidson, Syntax, § 24a), there is nothing to object to 
in the verse. Otherwise, "SOM would have to be cancelled as another 
product of the reviser’s hand, for Amos makes no exceptions in his 
prediction of calamity for Israel. 

The conclusion is, then, that Amos’ prophecy. ended with ix. 10. 
A more suitable close could not be imagined. The additions in 
vs. 8f. were made by the hand that appended vs. 11 ff. The transi- 
tion to the light and comfort of this appendix must be startling in 
any case, but these two added clauses had the effect of softening the 
contrast considerably. 


8 Read, with Hoffmann and Wellhausen, WIP win xd. 
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The Articular Infinitive with éis. 


PROF. I. T. BECKWITH. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE well-known difference in opinion among students of the 
New Testament regarding the force of eis ré with the infinitive, 
continuing as it does with our latest authorities, seems to call for 
some further investigation which may contribute to a fuller under- 
standing of the extent to which the idiom is used, and its meanings. 
Winer, in his grammar, does not discuss the expression in detail, but 
mentions (p. 329, note 3, Am. ed.) its use to denote aim or result. 
Buttmann’s grammar is fuller, but not comprehensive, and confounds 
distinct usages. The much disputed echatic sense it allows, but only 
as a case of designed consequence ; that is, where the result is one 
aimed at. This explanation, however, does not cover those passages 
where, to many interpreters, an idea of purpose seems out of place, 
the clause being understood to express pure result. Professor Bur- 
ton’s recent work on Zhe Moods and Tenses of the New Testament, 
and Professor Thayer’s Lexicon of the New Testament, defend the 
ecbatic use ; but, in accordance with the scope of these works, the 
illustrations are taken from the New Testament alone, and the pas- 
sages referred to have received a different interpretation from many 
of the commentators. The lately published book of Viteau (Etude 
sur le Grec du Nouveau Testament) does not recognize this use, and 
it is opposed by many of the later commentators, especially those 
who have emphasized attention to grammatical laws. Meyer limits. 
the sense exclusively to purpose. On 2 Cor. vii. 3, he says, “ Von 
der ‘elischen Beziehung des eis mit Infin. abzugehen, ist man an 
keiner Stelle berechtiget.” And with this Hofmann agrees; cf. on 
Heb. xi. 3, “ Ein Satz der Absicht oder der Abzielung ist diess unter 
allen Umstanden; die Behauptung, mit substantivirtem Infin. 
konne eben so gut eine blosse Folge ansdriicken, ist durch keine 
einzige der daftir beigebrachten Stellen erwiesen.” So also Westcott 
(on Heb. xi. 3) says, “The phrase eis ré . . . can, according to usage, 
have no other sense than that of expressing the end.” Professor _ 
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Mayor (on Jas. i. 18) finds “only one Pauline passage in which 
it may not be translated zz order that.” Others, while not limiting 
the sense to purpose, deny the use for pure result; so Alford 
(on Rom. i. 20) and Ellicott (on 1 Thes. ii. 12). Professor Sanday, 
in the new series of International Critical Commentaries, says (on 
Rom. i. 20), “ The use of eis rd for mere result is not, we believe, 
generally recognized.” The high authority in grammatical usage 
enjoyed by the commentators who oppose the ecbatic force would | 
seem to have caused their view to be regarded as an established law ; 
so Gifford in the Speaker’s Commentary (on Rom. i. 20, additional 
note), speaks of it as “the rule.” 

Our standard lexicons and grammars of classical Greek do not 
treat the idiom specifically, and the corresponding works on the 
Greek of the New Testament base their treatment on these writings 
alone. Among these, Winer only, so far as known to the writer of 
this paper, notices a source outsid¢ of the New Testament, and that, 
in a single instance (p. 329, Am. ed.), where he evidently misinter- 
prets, the passage referred to having no bearing upon the point 
under discussion. The phrase is often designated as a ‘ Pauline’ 
construction, and it is true that it occurs with great frequency in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. It is, however, still more frequent relatively in 
Clemens Romanus. In point of fact, the usage is not confined to a 
few writers, — not to those of the New Testament, nor to those of 
that age. In determining its force, therefore, it would seem a useful, 
or rather a necessary, undertaking to investigate sources without as 
well as within the New Testament. In the following inquiry, in the 
first place, the usage of a considerably wide range of authors other 
than those of the New Testament will be examined; and in the 
second place, in view of the results thus obtained, an effort will be 
made to determine the use in the passages within the New Testament 
in which the idiom occurs. 


I. 


As is well known, the articular infinitive as a fully developed sub- 
stantive is not found in the earlier stage of the language. Its /ree 
use begins with Thucydides. Herodotus is the first to use it in 
connection with the preposition eis. In this connection it occurs 
twice in Herodotus, ¢wice in Sophocles, once in Euripides, not at 
all in any of the other poets of the classical age. (See Birklein’s 
tables in Schanz’s Beztriége, Heft 7.) ‘The cases in Thucydides are 
11, Xenophon 70, Plato 40, Demosthenes and the works attributed to 
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him 16, Isocrates 3, Hyperides 3, in the remaining eight Orators of 
the Attic Canon, zone. Passing to a later age, the cases in Polybius 
are about 50, Philo Jud. 36, the Septuagint 10, the Apocrypha 16, ° 
Clemens Rom. 16, the so-called Second Epist. of Clemens 1, the 
Teaching of the Apostles 2, Ignatius 14, Barnabas 3, Hermas 6, 
Justin Mart. 3, the Epistle to Diognetus 1, the Letter of the Smyr- 
neans 1, the Passion of St. Perpetua 2, the Testament of Abraham 4, 
Acts of Paul and Thekla 1, Athenagoras 1; Polycarp, Martyr. of 
Peter, Martyr. of Paul, Martyr. of Peter and Paul, Fragments of Gos- 
pel and Apocalypse of Peter, zone. In gathering material covering 
so wide a field, as concordances were for the most part not available, 
cases here and there have probably been overlooked ; but such over- 
sights cannot have happened to an extent sufficient to affect the 
general result. And it will be seen that while the use increases in 
general in the Hellenistic period, it is common in classical as well 
as post-classical writers, and that writers of the same age and sphere 
differ greatly in regard to it, the difference being due doubtless to 
personal causes. 

In inquiring into the meaning of the construction it should be kept 
in mind that when the infinitive assumes the article it becomes 
distinctly a noun, standing like any verbal noun in a variety of 
relations and governed by various prepositions, especially dd, perd, 
mpos, eis, and évy. Therefore the relations expressed by it when 
governed by a preposition conform to those of the noun proper in 
the same connection, and are determined by the preposition itself. 
With the exception of one or two rare usages not important in the 
present inquiry, the cases enumerated above fall into the following 
classes, where it will be noticed that in many instances the construc- 
tion does not differ essentially from the simple infinitive ; it will also 
be noticed that in 24 and 6 it forms a separate clause, but in all 
other cases it is joined closely to the governing word, so as to form 
with it a single phrase : 

(1) After words implying motion it denotes direction, or, more 
commonly, the state in which the action ends or that into which a 
thing is brought ; ¢.g. Soph. O. C. 1537, dray paiverOat tpary, 
‘when one turns to madness’; Hdt. I. 216, ikero és 1d rvOjvat, 
‘reached the (honor of) being sacrificed’; Xen. He/. IV. 8, 27, 
peréorynce eis Td SypoxpareicOa, ‘changed them into a democracy’ ; 
Polyb. XXXVI. 1, 2, ovyxaraBaiev eis 7d Sodvat, ‘should descend into 
an agreement to grant’; Septuagint, Gen. xlix. 15, téOqxe Tov duov 
cis TO roveiv, ‘submitted his shoulder to laboring’; Test. of Abra- 
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ham, recension A, 13, dvapépe: adrov eis 7d ‘bears him up 
to a state of salvation’; Jd. 14, épxerar eis 7d owfeoOa. In this 
‘ class should also be placed the use after verbs of contributing to, to 
denote the direction in which an influence is felt, which is not to be 
confounded with the aim in conscious purpose ; ¢.g. Xen. He/. VII. 
I, 35, ovwveBdrdAcro eis TO TiysaoPu, (the victory of the Thebans) 
‘contributed to his being honored’; /d. Hipp. VI. 5, ratra mpoxdrre 
eis TO py KatadpoveicOu, ‘these things help to prevent his being 
despised’; Hyperides VI. 17; Hdt. VII. 6; Dem. 309; Philo Jud. 
Il. 514. 

(2) It expresses purpose. Here two usages are distinguished : 
(a) That in which it is joined closely to a noun or verb so as to form 
a single phrase ; ¢.g. Xen. Cyr. VI. 1, 20, pyxavas cis Td Kabapeiv, 
‘engines for destroying’; Sept., Ex. xl. 5, 7d Qvowornjpiov eis ro 
Ovaiav, ‘the altar for burning incense’; Apocrypha, 2 Mac. vi. 28, 
brdderypa eis TO drevOavarifay, ‘an example to die willingly’ ; 
Polyb. II. 46, 3; Jd. V. 63, 6; Xen. Cyr. VIII. 8, 9, xpovro 
cis 7d Starroveic Oat, ‘use the day for labor’; Il. 3, 8; Ld. Anad. 
I. 8,25 ; Clemens Rom. XXXIV. 7; Apocrypha, Tobit i.4. (4) That 
in which it forms a separate final clause equivalent to a clause with 
iva, drws, etc. ; e.g. Dem. 879, d tis rapecxevacer eis TO 
tt Soxeiv, ‘what one has contrived in his own interest that he may 
seem to say something to the point’; Hyperides, VI. 26, r6 fav 
dvnjAwoay eis TO Tos GAXovs KadGs ‘freely gave up life that the 
rest might live nobly’ ; Clem. Rom. II. 4, dywv jv ipiv eis 76 owLerOat, 
‘ye had conflict that they might be saved’; so also Thuc. I. 70, 6; - 
Xen. Cyr. VIII. 1, 7; Jd. Aipp. III. 14; Justin Mart. I. 9; tid. 27; 
Hermas, Mand. 4, I, 11; Clem. Rom. XI. 2; /¢. XIII. 3; LXI.1. In 
the foregoing examples the infin. is in the present (see below, II. 2 4) ; 
in the following it is in the aor.: Xen. A/em. III. 6, 2; Philo Jud. I. 
228; Sept., Lev. xiv. 23 ; Apocrypha, Judith iii. 10; 1 Mac. xiv. 24. 


REMARK. — Under this head it should be observed that as purpose involves the 
result aimed at, so one and the same fact may frequently be viewed in either 
relation, z.e. as purpose realized or result aimed at. In such cases it is doubtful 
whether the writer distinguished in thought the two relations; eg. Xen. Mem. 
III. 6, 2, ets 7d dxovew rodde dégas, ‘having spoken thus,’ lit., ‘to his 
consent to listen.’ The consent is the “hing aimed at by the speaker and the 
result accomplished in the listener; Passion of St. Perpetua, IX. rod)ods eloedOetv 
mpods obx éxwdvev eis Td ‘he allowed many to come to 
us to our comfort’; the comfort is both the aim and the result. This usage, 
which is too familiar to need further illustration, forms an easy transition to that 
of pure result. 
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(3) It is joined with verbs, adjectives, and even nouns to denote 
the respect in which the limited word is to be understood ; e.g. 
Thuc. VII. 67, 3, dpyérepa és rd Spay, ‘slower as regards action’; 
Soph. O. C. 1368, dvdpes, od yuvaikes, eis cupmmoveiv, ‘men, not 
women, as regards sharing toil’; Justin Mart. I. 15, eis 76 xowwvetv 


tadra épy, ‘he said this in respect to communicating’ ; Hermas, Sim. 


5, IV. 2, avOddys eis 7d éxepwrav, ‘importunate in asking.’ 

(4) It is used in place of the so-called object-infinitive with 
a large class of words (verbs, nouns, and adjectives) signifying 
to encourage, impel, admonish, influence, effect, and the like; also 
with words implying adihity, fitness, readiness, and the like. The 
common usage here takes the simple infinitive (see Goodwin, J/oods 
and Tenses, §§ 747-749 ; Kiihner, § 473; Kriiger, § 55, II. 3), but 
the sense is precisely the same. Examples of words after which this 
use is found are zapoppay, Xen. Oec. V. 7; ocupmadevev, ibid. 14; 
ibid. VI. 10; értppwvivat, Polyb. I. 41, 2; mapaxadeiv, 
Jd. Til. 49, 9; Jd. IX. 28, 4; wapioracba (‘to dispose 
one toward one’s self’), Jd. II. 59,5 ; éxxadctoOa, Jd. XXVIII. 4, 12; 
vovOeretv, Hermas, Vis. 3, 5, 4; .weAerav, Barnabas xix. 10; dmatreiv, 
Ignatius, Po/. II. 3; ovprei@eav, Apocrypha, 3 Mac. vii. 3; Svvays, 
Plato, Soph. 247; Sppy, Philo Jud. I. 193 ; ixavds, Polyb. XII. 25 a, 
1; ddvvaros, Epist. to Diognetus, IX. 6 ; zpdOvpos, Sept., Hab. I. 8. 

(5) As és is used with the noun proper to denote measure or 
degree, ¢.g. Xen. Anad. II. 3, 23, eis Sivapuy ed rovodvres, ‘doing good 
to the extent of our power’ (see Liddell & Scott, s. v., A. III.), so also 
it stands with the articular infin. in the same relation ; ¢.g. Xen. Mem. 
III. 3, 10, dpxéoet por eis ; ‘will that avail for me to 
the extent that they will obey me’? Philo Jud. I. 477, dca ye eis ro 
pnd’ Soxeiv ‘resolved into my elements 
again so as to seem not even to exist’; Apocrypha, 1 Esdras viii. 84 
(87), wapaBjvat rov vopov cov eis TO ‘ transgress thy 
law to such a degree as to mingle with,’ etc. This usage is so nearly 
allied to that of pure result (see below) that some cases can be 
referred indifferently to either category. 

(6) In rarer cases it expresses result. As already pointed out, the 
uses mentioned above in (2) Rem. and (5) may frequently coalesce 
with or pass into the idea of pure result. Before noticing such 
instances of pure result it may be well to inquire whether the prepo- 
sition is found in this sense with the noun proper, for we may expect 
the articular infin. with the preposition to stand in such relations and 
such only as does the noun proper. The use of és to express result, 
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though not noticed by our standard lexicons and grammars, is one 
which lies near to the ordinary uses and is found in both the earlier 
and the later Greek. Two classes are here distinguished : (a) Where 
the phrase is c/ose/y connected with the limited word ; ¢.g. Hdt. VIII. 
88, cuvyverker és edruxinv yevoueva, ‘chanced to turn out to her good 
fortune’; Thuc. III. 37, 2, od« és tiv Evppdxwv xapw padaxie- 
601, ‘show a weakness which is not to,’ z.e. ‘does not result in, the 
thanks of the allies’; Xen. Mem. II. 1, 22, reOpapévny eis roAvoap- 
xiav, ‘reared so as to be plump’; Soph. 47. 1138; Eurip. Herac. 
350; Ignatius, XXI. 2, cis Oeod ‘I was 
counted worthy to be found to the honor of God’ ; /d. Phi/. VIII. 1, 
peravoyowow eis évoryta. Oeod, ‘if they repent so as to be at unity 
_ with God.’ It is convenient here to anticipate the second part of 
this paper so far as to cite similar cases from the New Testament ;. 
eg. Rom. x. 10, mureverat eis Sixatoovvyy, ‘man believeth unto 
righteousness’ ; righteousness is the result of faith (even Meyer 
admits the force here); 2 Cor. vii. 9, éAvw7Oyre cis perdvoray, 
‘your grief resulted in repentance’; Rom. v. 18, vi. 16; 2 Tim. 


iii. 15. (4) Where the phrase is more loosely joined to the con- — 


text, ¢.g. Philo Jud. I. 40; the writer describes the result of woman’s 
offices and cares in the phrase eis ddaipeow éAevOepias Kai THv dd TOD 
ovvovtos dvdpos Seororeiav, ‘so that she loses her freedom and becomes 
subject to the dominion of the man who lives with her’; /d. II. 21, 
Cwrixny EpOerper eis dyoviay ‘ destroyed the vital force, 
so that complete barrenness resulted’; also in the New Testament, 
Heb. x. 39, ov« eis GAAG eis 
now woxys, ‘we are not of them that shrink back so as to be 
destroyed, but of them that have faith so as to save the soul.’ 

To these considerations, which show the ecbatic use of the idiom 
to be a natural one, may now be added the following illustrations, 
which would seem sufficient to establish the use: Dem. 430, ovdé 
morevOnvat mporaBdvta rap’ eis TO peilw Kaxovpyeiv 
xataxpnoba. (sc. det); ‘nor ought he after gaining your confidence, 
so that he is able to do greater evil, to abuse it.’ It is impossible to 
take eis as a purpose clause after rpoAaBovra, for such a case 
could stand in no relation to the person under discussion ; also for- 
eign to the topic were the statement, that a man who had sought con- 
fidence with the express purpose of being able to work greater harm, 
ought not to abuse that confidence. Most translators of Dem. dis- 
regard SvvacOa, and misinterpret accordingly. Jd. 239, wxer’ éxeivous 
eis 7d Strodv rpoopay Tay pera Tadra ; the phrase @yero 
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is here used figuratively of Philip’s influence over the Thebans, etc., 
and the sense is, ‘he got them completely under his influence, so 
that they foresaw none of the consequences.’ The anonymous Zfi‘a- 
phius attributed to Dem., 1397, @ trois dvdpacw 
eis 76 KaAds eipytat, yévos, watdeia, KTA., ‘what 
these men all possessed, so that they wished to die nobly, has been 
said, viz. birth, education,’ etc. Plato, Parmen. 149: in reasoning 
that, as there must be at least two things if there is to be a contact, 
so if there be additional things the additional number of contacts 
will be one less than the number of things, Plato says: @ yap ra 
mpara, Svo cis TO TACw Tov Tas 
dwes, xtd., ‘for in so far as the first two things exceeded the con- 
tacts, so that their number is more than (that of) the contacts,’ etc. 
Cf. the version of Bekker’s ed., “ quanto enim prima duo tactus ipsos 
exsuperarunt, ita ut plura numero, quam tactus essent,” etc. Philo 
Jud. I. 649: speaking of the world of essence, the author says it is 
apprehended not by the senses but by the mind only, adding, ravrwv 
Kal TIAns eis Td py Twos 
‘when all the walls and every gate (z.e. of the senses) are taken out 
of the way, so that man beholds it through none of these.’ Ignatius, 
Rom. 1. 2, dpxn mépatos eis TO TOV 
KAjjpov pov dmoAaBeiv, ‘the beginning is well managed if I reach the 
end so as to receive my inheritance.’ Jd. Pol. VII. 1, édvmep Oeod 
eis we pabyryv, ‘if I attain unto God, so as to be 
found a disciple.’ Like cases are the following also, where the idea 
of purpose is expressly denied by the context, the matter under 
discussion being an unintended consequence: Apostolic Const. I. 3, 
py KoAAwMiLopevos eis Td dypevOjvai tiva érépay cot, ‘not adorning 
thyself, so that another is captivated with thee.’ Jdid. raydetoa 
yvvaixa eis 76 értOupjoai cov, ‘to ensnare a woman, so that she was 
seized with a desire for thee.’ Jéid. 1. 8, dvayxdoaca émevexOjvai ‘cot 
twa, eis TO emvOupnoal cov, ‘compelling one to be drawn to thee, so 
that he is seized with desire for thee.’ 

In closing this review of the various uses of the idiom discussed, it 
is enough to remark that as regards meaning there appears no dif- 
ference between the classical and post-classical Greek. And it will 
be seen below that in this respect the uses of the New Testament 
writers are in agreement with those of other writers. But certain 
usages seem to. become somewhat more frequent ir the later age: 
such as separate purpose clauses, phrases equivalent to the object- 
infinitive, and clauses of result. 
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II. 


In the New Testament there are 72 (Text. Recept. 76) cases of 
the construction, it being found in all the books except those of St. 
John and the following Epistles: Colossians, the Pastoral Epistles, 
Philemon, 2 Peter, and Jude. And these uses in the New Testament 
differ in no instance from those found in other writings. An effort 
is here made to classify them according to the order and numbering 
of the categories given above. Some cases naturally might be re- 
ferred to different classes without essential difference of meaning. 
Those cases which do not call for special comment and may be 
assigned to their respective categories without much question are 
given first; those requiring particular notice are considered after- 
wards : 

(1) The few passages which have been interpreted by some com- 
mentators in a sense that would require their reference to this class 
are more naturally assigned to some other class and are given below : 


(2) @. 


Heb. vii. 25. 


Matt. xx. 19. 1 Cor. xi, 22. 

xxvi. 2. “viii. 3. 
“xxvii. 31. 2 Thes. ii. 10. “ix. 28. 
Rom. xv. 16. 2 * iii. 9. “xiii, 21. 

1 Cor. x. 6. Heb. ii. 17. 


For the use after rémos (1 Cor. x. 6; 2 Thes. iii. 9), cf. the 
example with tmddeypa (2 Mac. vi. 28), given under I. 2a. 
b. 


Mk. xiv. 55. Rom. viii. 29. 1 Thes. ii. 16. 
(Lk. iv. 29 T.R.). “xi. 11. 1 * iii, 2. 
( xx. 20 T.R.). “xv. 8 
(Acts iii. 19 T. R.). “ xv. 13. 1 © iii, 13. 
Acts vii. 19. 2 Cor. i. 4. 2 Thes. ii. 6. 
Rom. i, 11. 2 “ iv. 4. Heb. ix. 14. 

“iv. IL Eph. i. 12. “xii. 10. 

“iv. 16. «i, 18. Jas. i. 18. 

“ iv. 18. (Phil. iii. 21 T. R.). 1 Pet. iii. 7. 

“ vii. 4. 


Such passages as Rom. iv. 11 (first case), 16, 18; 2 Cor. i. 4, 


might be referred to resu/t, but the idea ‘of purpose better suits the 
apostle’s mode of thought. 

Harmsen in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1874, 
has sought to show that this use in a purpose clause is not found in 
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the present tense. As some weight has been given to this opinion, it 
may be worth while to observe that, apart from the impossible inter- 
pretations to which he resorts to maintain that view, the passages he 
examines are taken from the epistles to the Romans and Corinthians 
exclusively. Such passages as Acts vii. 19; Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 7, 
can hardly be taken in any other sense than that of purpose. Cf. 
also the numerous cases cited above under I. 24. 


(3) 
Jas. i. 19. 
(4) 
Lk. v. 17. 1 Thes. ii. 12. 1 Thes. iv. 9. 
Phil. i. 23. 1 “iii, Io. 


On dwayuis eis 7d téoOa (Lk. v.17), cf. the example from Plato, 
Soph. 247, given above, I. 4. On eis 76 dvadtoat, cf. Spun, 
Philo Jud. I. 193 (I. 4 above). 


Rom. vi.12. | Rom.xii.3. | 41Cor.viiii to. | 2 Cor. vii. 3. 


In Rom. vi. 12 the ‘sense apparently is ‘let not sin have the 
mastery of your body to such an extent that you obey the bodily 
desires.’ In Rom. xii. 3, the contrast with wapd favors the reference 
of «is to measure or degree (Philippi). It cannot be purpose 
(Meyer). In 1 Cor. viii. 10, eis rd xrd., expresses the degree to 
which the influence called ironically oixoSopetoOa extends. These 
cases approximate closely to result. 

(6) Passages which seem to belong to the category of pure result 
are spoken of below. ‘Those which are there assigned with more or 
less confidence to this class are : 


Rom. i. 20. 2 Cor. viii. 6. Heb. xi. 3. 


& Vii. 5: Gal. iii. 17. Jas. iii. 3. 
se xii, 2. Phil. i. 10. 


The following passages, calling for fuller notice, have (excepting 
those under 6) not been included in their respective classes as given 
above : 


Rom. i. 20. Regarding this much-discussed passage it will be enough for the 
present object to say that d:ére (vs. 21) introduces the ground of man’s inex- 
cusableness, — not the ground of God’s purpose, that man should be inexcusable. 
If therefore els rd xrd. express God’s purpose, there must be understood before 
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vs. 21 an ellipsis so harsh that the commentators, who allow the ecbatic use of the 
infinitive clause as a possible one, have almost universally maintained that use 
here. 

Rom. iit. 26. Some have taken this as ecbatic, but the course of thought seems 
to require the ¢e/ic sense. It has also been taken as an appositional clause 
explaining Scxacocdvns, but upon the error of confounding this idiom with the 
simple epexegetical infinitive (Kiihner, § 472; Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 
§ 745), see below on 2 Thes. i. 5. 

Rom. vii. 5. The clause here may express either purpose or result. The paral- 
lel clause, wore, xrd. (vs. 6), is in favor of the latter. 

Kom. xii. 2. Soxdgew here, as in Eph. v. 10, is ‘to determine,’ z.e. by scru- 
tiny. Cf. Lk. xii. 56, rd rpdcwmov Tod odpavod ‘discern (by scrutiny) 
the meaning of the face of the sky.’ The corresponding passage (Matt. xvi. 3) 
has dcaxplvew. St. Paul’s exhortation in vv. 1 f. is wholly practical, aiming at 
complete consecration of life; and in the clause wh cuvoxnuarlierde . . . TovTy 
the thought is set forth negatively, in d\Ad . . . TéAetov, positively. In keeping 
with this aim he seems to be emphasizing here, not the influence of character on 
the discernment of God’s will, but the reverse, z.e. the transformation of char- 
acter to be wrought through the renewed mind’s apprehension of that will. 
The clause eds 76, then, is not so appropriately taken as a purpose clause with 
perauoppovede, krr., but is to be joined directly with dvaxatyvéoe, and its mean- 
ing is illustrated by Heb. vi. 6, dvaxacvigew els werdvotay, ‘ renew unto repent- 
ance,’ i.e. repentance being the result of renewal (Liinemann, Alford). Probably 
also in Col. iii. 10, dvaxacvovpevoy els érlyvworv, els Should be interpreted in the 
same way. The sense of our passage then is, that the renewing of the mind 
unto, ze. resulting in the discernment of God’s will, works (of course through the 
Holy Spirit) the transformation of the man. 

1 Cor. ix. 18. The principal thought of the apostle in the paragraph ix. 1-23, 
is that while he possesses all the rights of the apostolic office, including mainte- 
nance, as the hire of the laborer, nevertheless his principle, seen in manifold ways 
(19-23), has been to waive these rights for the furtherance of the gospel. As a 
part of this thought, he shows that so far as he has a ground of glorying,‘it lies 
not in the mere preaching of the gospel, for that is laid upon him by necessity, 
but in the fact that the Lord, accounting him a faithful slave, has made him his 
steward, and therefore his services are not rewarded with the stipulated pay of 
the hired laborer whose work is voluntary. If, then, he is accounted a steward, 
he asks, ‘What pay have I’? ris ody mod éorww 6 wioOds; The apostle’s mean- 
ing has been supposed to be, ‘Though I have no pecuniary recompense, yet 
I have indeed a reward, and what is-it ?’ Some, placing the question mark at 
the end of the verse, find the answer in 19 ff., yap there being explained as ellip- 
tical, in the sense, ‘ Verily,’ or ‘Why, surely,’ as fn vv. 9 and 10. But in such 
ellipses ydp introduces an explanation or ground of a self-evident answer, not 
the answer itself. And further, the passage 19-23 does not describe a reward, 
but illustrates by particular instances the apostle’s general principle of surrender- 
ing his prerogative for the gospel’s sake. Others, placing the question mark after 
juobs, find the answer in the tva clause immediately following: ‘My reward is 
that in preaching I make the gospel without cost.’ But this, as Hofmann points 
out, confounds the yuo6ds and the xatvxyya, which in the foregoing the writer 
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insists upon distinguishing. In fact, the question as to what reward the apostle 
is to receive is out of place in the connection. The thought runs through un- 
broken to vs. 23, and is concerned not with the reward which the apostle has or 
may have, after all, for preaching the gospel, but only with his principle of self- 
sacrifice. Meyer (whom Hofmann follows) is probably right in regarding the 
question as equivalent to a negative assertion. The meaning then is, ‘ What hire, 
then, have I? None at all; and that, to the end that when I preach I may avoid 
hindrance by making the gospel without charge.’ That the thought here returns 
to that of vs. 12 is indicated by the added clause els rd xrA. This clause, then, 
might denote result, as in vs. 12 the corresponding phrase expresses the result of 
the determination to avoid hindrance to the gospel; and the sense would be, 
‘I take no hire, that I may make the gospel free, and so I refuse to use my right 
and take pay.’ But apart from the tautology involved in this interpretation it is 
probably better to take it as a purpose clause, for vv. 19 ff., which ydp closely 
connects with the clause, would indicate that a general principle is thought of, 
rather than the particular right of recompense, and would favor the interpretation, 
‘I make the gospel free that I may maintain my life principle of not using my 
rights to the full, for such has been my course throughout.’ 

2 Cor. viii. 6. So difficult is it to take the infinitive clause in any other than 
an ecbatic sense in this passage, that it is so interpreted even by most of those 
who elsewhere insist on the telic use. Meyer’s reference of it to the purpose of 
God is most artificial. : 

Gal. tit. 17. The argument here is concerned with the vesu/¢ rather than the 
purpose of the law’s nullifying power, and the clause may pretty certainly be taken 
as ecbatic. 

Phil. i. ro. The clause here might equally well express purpose or result, but 
the analogy of Rom. xii. 2 (see above) would suggest result or degree; that is, 
‘knowledge and all perception, to the degree that, or so that, ye may discern 
Ta Siapépovra.’ 

2 Thes. i. 5. In wv. 4 ff. the thought of the writer is, ‘ Your endurance of per- 
secution is a token that the Lord at his coming will pronounce the just judgment 
of your worthiness of his kingdom.’ That the clause e/s 7é is to be joined with 
ducalas xploews is clear;* and in that connection the idea of purpose (Hofmann, 
De Wette, Alford), or of result (Liinemann), or of tendency (Ellicott), is, without 
the addition of some connecting thought, less pertinent than that of respect; for 
the phrase, ‘the just judgment,’ clearly refers to a particular act which must be 
defined in the context. Such a definition, which in the more common usage 
would be expressed by a clause with Src, is here given by the prepositional 
clause. The literal sense, then, is ‘the just judgment, that is, in respect to or 
regarding your being counted worthy.’ It is hardly correct in such cases to call 
the clause an epexegetical, or appositional, infinitive, as some authorities do; for, 
although it is used where in some cases, ¢.g. after a nominative or accusative, the 
epexegetical infinitive might be used, the employment of e/s to introduce an appo- 
sitional noun does not occur, and consequently it would not so introduce the 
articular infinitive. In all such cases there is an idea of limitation or relation 
which might be expressed by some such phrase as in respect to. : 

2 Thes. ti. rz. If the prepositional clause be joined closely with évépyeay, as 
Hofmann takes it, it might express result or degree, but it is more in keeping 
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with the Pauline mode of thought to take it as the purpose of the whole phrase 
wéume .. . wAdvNS. 

Heb. xi. 3. Here the writer having affirmed, ‘ By faith we understand that the 
worlds have been framed by the word of God,’ adds els 7d wh ex patvouévwv 7d 
Bderépevov yeyovévar. Westcott takes this clause as expressing the purpose of 
wiore vooduer, and explains the meaning to be, ‘The purpose of the knowledge 
gained by faith is the conviction that the visible order has not come into existence 
by material causation.’ But the idea of purpose is irrelevant to voetv. We may 
speak of purpose in seeking or granting understanding, but not in the simple act 
of understanding itself, which is all that is contained in the former clause. And 
besides, yeyovévac expresses merely the fact of the origin of the universe and not 
our conviction of that fact. Hofmann (in essential agreement with Liinemann) 
takes the clause as the purpose of xarnpricdac . . . Geod, and gives as the 
meaning this: the thing which we understand by faith is not only the fact that 
God framed the worlds by his word, but also that his purpose in framing them so 
was that the visible universe might not have arisen out of things apparent to the 
senses. In other words, as regards the creation, the substance of our under- 
standing gained by faith might be expressed thus: God’s purpose in framing the 
universe dy his word was that it might not have come into existence from a 
material source. With such a proposition touching the purpose of God a legiti- 
mate faith could not occupy itself, much less give us any assurance. The phrase 
can hardly be taken otherwise than as expressing the resu/¢ after xarnpricdac 
phuare Oeob, and the sense is, ‘It is by the word of God that the worlds have 
been framed, so that the visible universe has not arisen from material things.’ 
In this interpretation are agreed most commentators, even many of those who in 
general are reluctant to admit the ecbatic use of the infinitive clause. 

Fas. itt. 3. In vs. 2 the statement has been made that, ‘If any stumbleth not 
in word, the same is a perfect man, able to bridle the whole body also,’ that 
is, control of the tongue implies full Christian maturity. The statement is then 
illustrated and enforced by two comparisons, the force of which is evidently that 
the tongue is as all-controlling as the bit of the horse or the rudder of the ship; 
and, as he who can control the bit or the rudder can direct the horse or the ship, 

.so he who can control the tongue can direct his entire person at his will. The 
first comparison (according to Sin., A, B, e¢ a/. and the critical eds.) is in the form 
of a conditional sentence, and if the comparison is to be applicable, the thought 
demanded is, not if we azm at, but if we secure, obedience to the bit in the mouth 
of the horse, we control his whole body also. But this thought would suggest 
the propriety of taking the els 76 clause as one of vesu/t, and the sense of the 
passage would be, ‘if we put the horses’ bits into their mouths to their obedience, 
z.e. and so secure their obedience, we control their whole body also.’ 

1 Pet. iv. 2. In this passage the apostle has returned to the thought of suffer- 
ing for the gospel’s sake, —a subject frequently mentioned in the epistle (cf. i. 6; 
ii. 20; iii. 14-18; iv. 12-19; v. 9); and he urges his readers to follow in this 
respect the example of Christ. As a motive, he reminds them of the blessing to 
spiritual character to be derived from such endurance of suffering: one who for 
well-doing (iii. 17) has suffered in the flesh has ceased from sin (Sin.!, A, most criti- 
cal eds. duaprias). Then follows the clause els rd xrd. Some have connected 

_ this with érNlcacde, taking dr: . . . duaprias as a parenthesis. But the evident 
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reference of uyxére to the perfect réwavra: is against that, and points to a close 
connection with the foregoing (Huther); and besides, 6 radav ... auaprlas 
needs such a limitation (see below). The subject of Bidoa: is, then, the same 
as that of réwavra:. What, now, is the relation denoted by the prepositional 
clause? It is less appropriately taken as purpose, for in that case the thing 
aimed at is already contained in what has been done, and the sense would be, 
that the man’s motive in having ceased is that he may not continue. It would 
seem rather that the phrase is added to define the extent to which mrémavrac 
dpuaprias can be affirmed. For while St. John, speaking of the child of God with 
reference to his essential and ideal nature, can say (1 Jn. iii. 9), ‘ Whosoever is 
begotten of God doeth no sin,’ the very different statement, ‘he that hath suf- 
fered in the flesh hath ceased from sin,’ cannot be affirmed without limitation. 
That limitation is found in the prepositional clause, and we may understand the 
apostle’s meaning to be, ‘he who for well-doing has suffered in the flesh has 
ceased from sin éo the extent that he makes the norm (the datives denote accord- 
ance) of the rest of his life no longer the lusts of men, but the will of God.’ Cf. 
the examples above under (5). It should perhaps be added in defence of this 
interpretation, that while vs. 3 gives the ground of an exhortation to the reader 
and mapeAndAvds is contrasted with éridouroy, it does not follow that Bidcar has 
the same subject as érAloacGe, and that the sense must be, ‘Arm yourselves . . . 
in order that ye may no longer live *1e rest of your time . . . to the lusts of men; 
for the time past may suffice,” etc. Equally clear is the connection, ‘ Be ready to 
suffer, knowing that one who has suffered makes the rest of his life conformed 
to the will of God; for the time past may suffice you to have conformed your life 
to the will of the Gentiles.’ 
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The Kinship of Gods and Men among the 
Early Semites. 


PROF. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


BRYN MAWR, PENN. 


HE question of the relationship of gods and men among the 

primitive Semites has received considerable attention within the . 

last few years. It has been studied for its own sake, and also as a 

problem associated with the interpretation of certain classes of proper 
names. 

I refer to the names compounded with MX and 38. Of the 
former class we have and (shortened in Phoe- 
nician to ; also, in Phoenician, nsbenn, and In 
the Zzesaurus of Gesenius, published in 1829, and in Robinson’s 
Gesenius, issued in 1836, PPI was explained as ‘ brother, z.e. friend 
of Jehovah,’ and JOR "SN was interpreted simply as ‘father of the 
king, or king-father.’ Es) was not recognized as a divine name at 
all. 
Baethgen has pointed out (Bettriige zur semitischen Religionsge- 
schichte, 1888, p. 156) that names of this class are parallel to M38 
or WN, TORN, Sy>'aN, etc., and that we are not at liberty to 
translate ‘ brother of Yah,’ ‘ brother of Melek,’ etc., because it would 
be manifestly improper in the other series to translate ‘ father of Yah,’ 
‘father of Melek,’ ‘father of Baal,’ etc. He therefore proposes to 
translate, ‘iny brother is Yah,’ ‘my brother is Melek,’ ‘ my father is 
Yah,’ ‘ my father is Melek,’ ‘ my father is Baal,’ etc. In a review of 
Baethgen’s work (ZDMG. 1888, p. 480) Néldeke seems inclined to 
doubt the validity of Baethgen’s interpretation of the names com- 
pounded with 38. He suggests that 5% may have a meaning similar 
to that given it by Joseph in Gen. xlv. 8: “Ye did not send me here, 
but God, and He made me a father (SN) to Pharaoh.” Here the 
term ‘father’ is obviously figurative. 
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The eleventh German edition of Gesenius explains a part of these 
names in the same manner as Baethgen. It renders MM ‘my brother 
is Yahwe,’ but amy, on the other hand, ‘brother of the king.’ 
The names compounded with 3% are, however, explained as Baethgen 
would have them, ‘ my father is Yahwe,’ ‘ my father is king,’ etc. 

The late W. Robertson Smith in his Religion of the Semites' ex- 
plained these names in this way, and made it a factor in the construc- 
tion of his theory of the nature of the religion of the early Semitic 
clans. This view is reaffirmed in the second edition of his work, 
published in 1894. 

In the new English edition of Gesenius, the first part of which 
appeared in 1891, Professors Brown, Driver, and Briggs adopt the 
same basis of explanation of these names as that followed in the 
eleventh German edition. They render rTM ‘brother of Yah,’ and 
P38 ‘(my) father is Yah,’ etc., distinctly recognizing a basis of kin- 
ship for these names in primitive Semitic thought such as that which 
W. Robertson Smith had claimed.’ 

I had assumed this basis as a working hypothesis in an article 
published in the Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia in 1894.2 

With reference to the interpretation of the many cases of FPP or 
YM Professor Jastrow, in an article entitled “Hebrew Proper 
Names Compounded with and published in this JourNAL 
(xiii. 101), makes the following statement: “It is not in accord with 
Semitic conceptions either primitive or advanced to regard a deity as 
a brother; kinship with the deity never went so far.” No proof is 
offered in support of this statement, and no theory is put forward by 
which such names, when the last element is not ‘1° or S71", should be 
explained. This remark led me to a re-examination of the whole 
subject, in order to make a revision of my view, if the evidence 
seemed to demand it. hg 

It will perhaps aid us in forming a correct opinion of the signifi- 
cance of these names to review the evidence outside the proper 
names themselves for the primitive Semitic ideas of kinship between 
men and gods. We take up first the idea of fatherhood. 


1See p. 45. Gesenius’ 7hesaurus in 1829 had rendered *#3% ‘ pater Jehovae, 
i.e. vir divinus, ut videtur i. q. DTON WR? 

2 The above is by no means an exhaustive survey of the opinions on this point. 
Cf. eg. de Jong, Over de met Ab, Ach, enz. zamengestelde hebreeuwsche Eigen- 
namen. Amsterdam, 1880. 

8 “Native Israelitish Deities,” Oriental Studies, p. 94. 
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1. In a hymn published in Haupt’s Akkadische und Sumerische 
Keilcchrifttexte, p. 116 ff.,* the worshipper says : 


O thou who bearest gods, fulfiller of [Bel’s] commands, 

Thou bringer forth of verdure, thou lady of mankind, 

Thou who bearest all, who makest all offspring thrive, 
O mother Ishtar. ... 


Here Ishtar.is addressed as mother, and it is asserted of her that 
she bears the gods and all creatures, z.¢. she is the universal mother. 
2. In the Gilgamish Epic we read : 


For the favor of Gilgamish, when the princess Ishtar looked (she said) . 
Come, O Gilgamish, thou art my husband, 

Thy love to me as a present give, 

Thou shalt be my husband, I will be thy wife.5 


It must be observed that when this epic was written down Gilgam- 
ish had been deified, but originally he was simply a human king. 
Such a passage as this must, therefore, be taken as evidence of the 
existence of a belief in such possibility of commerce between deities 
and human beings as would make the physical descent of man from 
deity possible. 


3- In the Babylonian account of the deluge (1. 116) Ishtar says : 
I said “I shall bring forth® my people, and like fishes shall they fill the sea.”7 


The goddess here distinctly claims the human race whom the flood — 
destroys as her offspring. 

4- Assurbanipal in the Rassam Cylinder (V.R. ii. 97) says, Assur 
ilu ba-nu-u-a, “ Assur the god who begat me,” an expression exactly 
parallel to his Assur-ahi-iddina abu bania, “ soeatiacanes the father 
who begat me.” 

5. When Assurbanipal was engaged in his vias against Tium- 
man he came in great distress to Ishtar of Arbela. In answer to his 
_ prayer she granted a dream to a seer, who in his report of his vision 
to the king says of Ishtar, 2i-ma umma a-lit-ti i-tam-ma-a tt-Hi-ka$ 
“she like the mother who bore (thee) was speaking to thee.” This 
passage distinctly compares the goddess to a mother, but the com- 
parison may be no more than an ordinary literary figure. 


4 Cf. Zimmern’s Busspsalmen, p. 33, and Hebraica, x. 15. 
5 Haupt, Vimrodepos, p. 42. Cf. Hebraica, x. 4, 5. 6 ul-la-da. 
7 See Delitzsch’s Assyrische Lesestiicke, ed. 3, p. 104. 


8 See George Smith’s Assurbanipal, p. 124, 1. 56,57; also Hebraica, ix. 162, 
163. i 
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6. If we turn to the Old Testament, we find in a bit of a poem 
from the Mdsh‘/im which the Book of Numbers (xxi. 29) has pre- 
served for us, the following : 

Woe to thee, Moab! 
Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh; 
He hath given his sons as fugitives, 
And his daughters into captivity. 


This fragment, according to Meyer (ZA W., 1881), dates from the 
wars with Moab in the ninth century B.c. Bacon (Zviple Tradition 
of the Exodus, p. 212) approves this date, and tells us that it is satis- 
factory to the majority of critics. The poet, it will be noted, distinctly 
represents the Moabites as the sons and daughters of Chemosh. 

7. In Hos. xi. 1 we read: 


When Israel was a child then I loved him, 
And from Egypt I called my son. 


, The prophet here calls Israel Yahwe’s son. 
"8. Again, in Deut. xxxii. 6 we read : 


Is it thus ye repay Yahwe, 

Oh foolish people and unwise ? 

Is he not thy father who hath possessed thee ? 
He hath made thee and established thee. 


The date of this poem is uncertain. Most critics refer it to the 
period of Joash or Jeroboam II., but Kuenen and Driver are inclined 
to refer it to the days of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. But whatever the 
date, it distinctly calls Yahwe Israel’s father. 

9. Jeremiah, in describing an idolatrous people, says (ii. 27, 28) : 

Who say to a tree, Thou art my father; 
And to a stone, Thou hast brought me forth. 


oes undoubtedly speaks of idols and of idolatry, and he 
could hardly have used this language if kinship with their gods had 
not been heid by the heathen. His language is no doubt a caricature, 
but a caricature to be at all effective must have a basis in truth. 

10. In Deut. xiv. 1 we read: 


Ye are the sons of Yahwe your God. 


With this we should compare the statement of Rd. in Ex. iv. 22: 
My son, my firstborn, is Israel. 


9 See Driver’s Deuteronomy, pp. 345-347- 
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11. The prophet Malachi uses the following language (ii. 11) : 


Judah has profaned the holiness of Yahwe whom he loves, and has married the 
daughter of a strange god. 


This utterance is perhaps directed against the foreign marriages of 
which Ezra endeavored to purify his people, and speaks of the 
foreign wife as the daughter of a strange god. 

12. Several of the genealogical lists of the Old Testament contain 
the names of deities. These may be properly adduced here as 
evidence ; for whether we understand this fact to signify that men 
have deified their ancestors or have themselves claimed descent from 
a god, it is proof of a belief in kinship with deity. These genealogi- 
cal lists are : 


A. The Lists of Patriarchs in Gen. iv., v. 


Parallel to these lists we have a list of the antediluvian patriarchs 
in Berossos. Professor Hommel examined these lists in PSBA. for 
1893, p. 243, and showed some probability that there are in them the 
names of two deities. These are ON (originally Adén = Yahu or 
Ea) and MW (originally Shit or Marduk). 

Most of Professor Hommel’s suggestions rest on very slight founda- 
tions, yet some of them commend themselves as probable. His idea 
. that the list went back in the first place to a god seems on the whole 
quite possible. In the Hebrew list the god was probably Yahwe. 
Perhaps something of the feeling that this was the case unconsciously 
lingers in the account of the genealogy of Christ (Lk. iii. 38), Adap 
tov Oeov, “ Adam the son of God.” That Marduk was the second 
deity in the list seems also possible. We cannot, however, attach 
much importance to suggestions so precarious. 

More to the point is the name JJ}. A deity bearing this name 
appears in an inscription in South Arabia (published in ZDMG. 
xxxi. 86; C/ZS. iv. No. 8). Whether this name in South Arabia 
and the name of our list had originally any connection may be 
regarded as doubtful, not as impossible. Grunwald, in a recently 
published pamphlet,” remarks that in the matter of proper names the 
Sabzeans stand nearer the Hebrew than their later neighbors do. If 
proper names are thus similar, it would not be so surprising to find the 
same deities among the two peoples. 

It has been the custom of critics to connect {'}2, of which {3°} may 


10 Eigennamen des A. T., p. 20. 
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be but a variation, with "3°, ‘ the Kenite,’ the name of a tribe. This 
identification, if true, would increase the probability that the name 
was once also connected with a deity. 

This genealogy only reveals the possibility of a belief in descent 
from a god. Our second genealogy is more promising. 


B. ‘he Genealogy of the Edomites in Gen. xxxv. 


This list begins with the name Edom ; and that Edom is a deity 
can hardly be denied. Baethgen’s ™ attempt to explain it as ‘ man,’ 
and the DYN "33 as the ‘sons of man’ xar’ éoxjv, can hardly be 
regarded as adequate. It is not sufficiently in accord with early 
habits of thought.” 

There is also another name in this list which is that of a deity. It 
is Hadad ("I"), the name of the Syrian god who appears so often 
in the names of the kings of Damascus and whose statue was found 
at Sendjirli. 

"Here then, unless Hadad is to be interpreted in the manner 
suggested below, two deities appear as kinsmen. 


C. The Twelve Patriarchs (Sons of Jacob). 


One of these, Gad, is certainly the name of a god. We find traces 
of his worship in Is. Ixv. 11 as the god of fortune, and it seems likely 
that he was originally an old Hebrew or Canaanitish deity." 

Baethgen “ denies that Asher, another Israelitish patriarch, is but a 
deity. We know from one or two passages in the Old Testament 
and from the El-Amarna tablets a goddess Ashera. There is no 
doubt that Ashera was once a goddess,” and there is possibly a germ 
of truth in the idea which Baethgen has rejected. Professor Jastrow 
has shown (JOURNAL, xi. 120) from the El-Amarna tablets that some 
of the clans which afterwards composed the tribe of Asher were in 


all probability warr.ag around Jerusalem before 1400 B.c. If the 


11 Beitrage sur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, p. 10. 
12 Cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed. p. 42. (All subsequent 
: references to this work are to the second edition.) 

13 Cf. Baethgen, of. cit., p. 76, and Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia, p. 108. 

14 Op. cit, p. 161. Cf. Hebraica, x. 40 ff., and JOURNAL, x. 81 ff. 

15 For a brief statement of conflicting opinions on this point cf. Moore’s Fudges 
in the “International Critical Commentary.” That Ashera was a mere fetish is 
possible, but seems to me doubtful. 
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beginnings of the tribe can be traced so far back, we have less 
hesitation in seeing in their reputed ancestor the name of a god. 

There appears also in the El-Amarna tablets a man named Arad- 
Ashirta (which is equivalent to Zded-Ashera), and a clan which is 
called apti ».-Arad-Ashirta (i.e. bené-Ebed-Ashera). It is not impos- 
_ sible that, in the process of fusion among the clans in the formation 
of the Israelitish tribes, this clan was fused with those already men- 
tioned, and that its name prevailed as the name of a whole tribe, the 
divine element in it persisting, while the other was worn away until 
only “WS “33 remained. We have thus one Israelitish tribe which 
bears the name of a deity, and possibly two. ; 

13. Before passing from the Old Testament material we must call 
attention to the fact that in Gen. vi. 2 we read : 


And the Zlohim-beings saw the daughters of men that they 
were, beautiful, and they took to themselves wives of all that they chose. 


The price "J3 are, as Professor Toy has shown, beings whom 
the Jews thought in early times to be kindred to God.”* This passage 
shows that intercourse between such beings and women was thought 
to be possible, and the sequel shows that from such intercourse heroes 
were thought to be born. 


14. Virgil in the words, Belus et omnes a Belo (neid, i. 729), 


gives us evidence that the Tyrians were accustomed to claim descent 
from their god Baal. 


15. Herodotus (Book i. 181), in describing a temple of Bel in 
Babylon, says : 


In the uppermost tower there is a large shrine, and in this shrine there is 
placed, handsomely furnished, a large couch, and by its side a table of gold. No 
statue has been placed within it, nor does any mortal pass the night there except 
only a native woman, chosen by the god out of the whole nation, as the Chaldzeans, 
who are priests of this deity, say. These same priests assert, though I am 
incredulous about it, that the god comes to the temple and reclines on the 
bed in the same manner as the Egyptians say happens at Thebes in Egypt, for 
there also a woman lies in the temple of Theban Zeus, and both are said to have 
no intercourse with men. 


This passage, like Gen. vi. 2, exhibits a conception of relationship 
between gods and men which would make the conception of physical 
sonship possible. 


16 ¥udaism and Christianity, pp. 146, 159. 
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With reference to the preceding evidence it should be confessed 
that some abatements have to be made before drawing our con- 
clusions. 

1. The address to Ishtar in the hymn (No. 1), which calls her 
the mother of all, may fairly be claimed to be too general to signify 
any conception of real physical kinship. The expression quoted 
from the vision of Assurbanipal’s seer (No. 5) may also be put in the 
same class. 

2. The names of deities in the genealogical lists adduced (No. 
12) are with three exceptions (Edom, Gad, and the Tyrian Bel) 
problematical, and little weight should in general be attached to 
them. The three exceptions are, however, weighty and worthy 
of note. We cannot hold that the name Hadad where it occurs 
is a deity, as, perhaps, 3D or some similar word has been omitted 
from before it. There are in the Babylonian contract tablets 
many analogies for such omission. e/, for instance, being written 
,instead of Arad-Bel or Bel-iddin. It is possible, however, that 
j= has been omitted from before the word ‘7 in our list, and 
that, like the name of the Syrian kings so familiar to us in the Old 
Testament, the name was originally “W733, ‘son of Hadad.’ In 
that case the name would be good evidence of the fatherhood of 
the god Hadad. If we are not at liberty to use the name in this 
Idumean list for our argument, the name of the kings of Damascus 
will do as well, and gives proof of the existence of some sort of 
idea of divine sonship. 

We have therefore sufficient evidence left to convince us that the 
early Semites held to the fatherhood of the god, and regarded his 
worshippers as his children. The question, however, still remains 
as to whether this sonship was physical or only figurative. There 
are conceivable three possible methods of interpretation. 

1. We might suppose that the sonship was wholly a spiritual 
matter and not physical at all, as the New Testament speaks of 
Christians ‘as the ‘sons of God.’ Such a conception would, how- 
ever, not be primitive, since all primitive conceptions are much more 
crass than this. 

2. We might with much greater fitness interpret the sonship in 
a figurative way, as Noldeke does, after the analogy of Gen. xlv. 8. 
Those do this who regard MN in proper names as equivalent to 
‘friend,’ and ]3, in such passages as those adduced above, as equiva- 
lent to ‘ worshipper.’ 


3. We may explain all the material which we have examined as | 
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having a physical basis in an original conception of actual descent 
from a deity. 

This last appears to be the only explanation consistent with all 
the facts presented to us by the literature. Such conceptions as 
those of Gen. vi. 2, the Gilgamish Epic, and those embodied in the 
' regulations of the Temple of Bel at Babylon to which Herodotus testi- 
( fies, the language of Ishtar in the Babylonian account of the deluge, 
in which she claims to be the mother of men, the fact that some Sem- 
ites claimed descent from deities, as well as the language from Jere- 
miah, “ Who say to a tree, Thou art my father, and to a stone, Thou 
hast brought me forth,” compel us to understand that the primitive 
Semitic conception of human and divine relationship was one of 
physical kinship. Nothing less than this would seem to be an ade- 
quate explanation of all these statements. Weneed not suppose that 
in the literary periods from which our evidence comes, figurative con- 
| ceptions of this sonship or conceptions more or less spiritual were 
: absent. It is but natural that as civilization and religion progressed 
i the old crass ideas should be reinterpreted in the interest of more 
‘ spiritual thought, but the evidence indicates that in this as in many 
other matters, “ That is not first which is spiritual but that which is 
natural ; then that which is spiritual.” 

We conclude then that it is not contrary to early Semitic concep- 
tions to see in /M3% the meaning ‘my father is Yah,’ ze. if 7" is 
here a divine name. 


Having proven, as I believe, that among the early Semites the 
conception of physical sonship to deity was possible, it remains to 
inquire whether this ever went further, — whether among them a 
man could ever regard himself as a brother of a god. This last is 
the real point of Professor Jastrow’s objection. He does not deny 
that a man might call himself the son of a god, but that he could 
call himself the brother. It must be confessed that such a distinc- 
tion seems reasonable. A man might regard a god as his father 
when he would not think of assuming towards a divine being the 
position of familiarity which brotherhood implies. 

This position, however, assumes as primitive the present basis of 
marriage and kinship, or at least the patriarchal basis of kinship. 
i Before we decide that the inference is valid, we should examine the 
fi evidence as to the earliest form of marriage and kinship among the 
Semites. It is neither possible nor necessary to present on this 
point all the evidence from the original sources. It is of too varied 
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a character and has been handled for the Semitic field by a well-: 
known master. 

We observe first, that in several parts of the world polyandry and 
kinship through the mother have existed. This is now admitted by 
writers of very diverse schools of thought.” = 

G. A. Wilken, in his Het Matriarchaat bij de oude Arabieren, 
Amsterdam, 1884, has proven the existence of the matriarchal clan 
in ancient Arabia to the satisfaction of such a master as Néldeke. 
(See ZDMG. xl. p. 148.) Many students of social evolution * have 
accepted the proof furnished by W. Robertson Smith (Kinship and 
Marriage) for the existence of polyandry among the Arabs. 

The facts of which this proof consists are in broad outline as 
follows : 

1. The following passage from Strabo with reference to Arabia 
Felix or Yemen (Strabo, xvi. 4, p. 783) : 


Brothers have precedence over children; the kingship also and other offices of 
authority are filled by members of the stock in order of seniority. All the kindred 
have their property in common, the eldest being lord; all have one wife, and it is 
first come first served, the man who enters to her leaving at the door the stick 
which it is usual for every one to carry; but the night she spends with the eldest. 
Hence all are brothers of all; they have also conjugal intercourse with mothers; 
an adulterer is punished with death; an adulterer is a man of another stock.! 


This passage is regarded both by Robertson Smith and Letourneau 
as proof of the existence of that endogamous polyandry among the 
Yemenites which is practised among the Thibetans.” 

2. Another proof of this sort of polyandry in Arabia is supplied by 
Bokhari (vi. 114), who relates that when the prophet made ‘Abd-al- 
Rahman ibn ‘Auf and Sa‘d ibn Rabi‘a take each other as brothers, the 
latter, who had two wives, proposed that they should go halves in his 
goods and his women. ‘Abd-al-Rahman therefore got one of Sa‘d’s 
wives. A state of things in which this seemed the natural conse- 
quence of brotherhood can most naturally be explained as a relic of 
Thibetan polyandry.” 

3. In Arabic, anna means the wife of a son or brother, but is 
used once (amasa, p. 252) to denote one’s own wife. In Hebrew 
also m>p means both betrothed and daughter-in-law, while in Syriac 


17 Cf. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, pp. 3, 115-117, and 547-549; 
also Letourneau, Evolution of Marriage, pp. 73-88. 

18 Cf. Letourneau, of. cit, p. 82. 19 Cf. Smith, Kinship, p. 133. 

2 Cf. Smith, of. cit., p. 134. Letourneau, Evolution of Marriage, p. 40. 

21 Smith, of. cit., p. 135. 
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‘MSD means both bride and daughter-in-law. These facts can be © 


explained most easily as remnants of fraternal polyandry.” 

4. The widespread Arabian law, that a man has the first right to 
the hand of his cousin, as well as the fact, which the 4th Sura of the 
Coran and its attendant traditions attest, that in case a man died 
and left only female children the father’s male relatives inherited his 
property and married his daughters, are properly regarded as results 
of a previously existing polyandrous condition of society like that 
described by Strabo.” 

5. The Coran (iv. 23) forbids men to inherit women against their 
will, and forbids them (iv. 26) to take their stepmothers in marriage 
‘ except what has passed.’ This is evidence that down to the time of 
Mohammed these attendant circustances of polyandry had con- 
tinued, and that the prophet did not dare to annul existing unions, 
though he forbade such marriages in the future.” 

6. W. Robertson Smith has also shown (Kinship, p. 145 ff.) that 
the family groups in ancient Arabia and the laws of descent are by no 
means all to be explained by the type of polyandry of which we have 
been speaking. There is much evidence that side by side with 
fraternal polyandry for a time, and perhaps anterior to it, a system of 
polyandry was practised which allowed the wife to live with her own 
kin, receive her lovers with freedom, and rear her children, who were 
then reckoned to her own clan. 

The proof for this is varied and abundant. Glimpses of such a 
state of society appear in the A/oa//akat poems. The amours of Imr- 
ul-Kais and others were marriages of this character. The fictions by 
which Arabic genealogists reconciled conflicting traditions of descent 
are many of them based on the customs of such marriages. Mar- 
riages of this kind survived in Arabia down to the time of the 
prophet, and legitimate sons were born of them.” 

Such are some of the many reasons by which the late Professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge proved the existence of the two main types of 
polyandry in ancient Arabia. Ndldeke thinks Robertson Smith has 
overworked some of his data and drawn from them too large inferences. 
He hesitates also to accept the form in which the Cambridge scholar 
stated his results ; and yet for all practical purposes Néldeke acqui- 
esces in the conclusions. The kind of prostitution which according 
to him was among the early Semites practised without shame by 

2 [bid., p. 136. % Cf. Smith, Kinship, pp. inti 12. 


% Smith, of. cé¢., pp. 138, 139. % Jbid., pp. 172-174. 
Jbid., p. 84 
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persons held in high esteem™ is so near all that Robertson Smith 
claimed, that these two scholars are in substantial agreement. 

McLennan and the men of his school went, no doubt, too far in 
claiming that all men have passed through a polyandrous stage ; but 
polyandry is a well-established fact among the Thibetans and the 
Nairs of Malabar. Robertson Smith not only proved its existence in 
ancient Arabia, but, following in the tracks of McLennan, produced 
evidence to show that traces of it appear also among the Hebrews. 
His proof is, 1. The fact that in Gen. ii. 24 the ideal of marriage is 
that a man shall “leave his father and his mother and cleave unto 
his wife” (z.e. become incorporated into her kin), “and they two 
shall become one flesh.” In the transition from polyandry such 
cases were not unknown elsewhere. 2. The fact that Jacob is 
represented in Genesis as incorporated into the family of Laban, 
and has no right to take his wife and children away, a situation 
parallel to those produced by polyandry in Arabia. 3. The Shechem- 
ites must be circumcised, 7.¢. Hebraized, before they can marry the 
daughters of Israel. 4. The children of Joseph, borne by an Egyptian 
wife, are counted to the mother’s kin till adopted formally by Jacob 
as his sons. 5. Samson’s Philistine wife remains with her people, and 
he visits her there.* 6. That MM (Eve) may be simply a phonetic 
variation of hayy, ‘tribe.’ 7. The fact that the Hebrews as well as 
the Arabs speak of ‘ going in’ to a wife as though the husband were 
entering her tent, not taking her to his.” 8. The Levirate obligation 
among the Hebrews of raising up seed by the wife of a deceased 
brother. These phenomena form some ground for believing that 
back of the life of the Hebrews, as known in the un Testament, lay 
a form of fraternal polyandry. 

But we may go even further than this. I have shown elsewhere, in 
an article on the ‘Semitic Ishtar Cult,’ ® that the most primitive known 
form of that cult (that represented in the Gilgamish Epic) reflects 
the ideas of a polyandrous society. A goddess who could offer her- 
self successively to the eagle, the lion, the horse, and to the hero Gil- 
gamish, is surely but the deification of the type of woman which the 
Nair type of polyandry would develop. The eagle, lion, and horse 
are perhaps but the totems of different clans, members of which the 
goddess is thought to have married. Her emissaries Shamkhat and 
Kharimtu are obviously but the outgrowths of the customs of such a 
society. It has also been pointed out that the Ishtar cult, of which 

27 Cf. ZDMG. xl. 155. % Kinship, p. 176. 2 Jbid., p. 167. 
8) Hebraica, Vols. ix. and x.; see especially x. 12, 13. 
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we find traces wherever the Semites lived,®! is but the preservation 
through the influences of religious conservatism of conditions which 
once must have been coextensive with the Semitic territory, and 
which were identical with polyandry.” In pre-exilian Israel these 
customs penetrated even into the shrines of Yahwe.® 

We may hold then that a condition of polyandry is for the eariy 
Semites as well made out as any social custom so primitive can be, 
and we may proceed to inquire what the names would be which in 
such a community would be given to male kindred. 


In the first place we may observe that in the Nair type of poly- 
andry there could hardly be such a thing as fatherhood in our sense 
of the word. There would be brethren and maternal uncles, but not 
fathers. In the Thibetan form of polyandry, as it existed among 
the Semites, the relationship would be reduced to still lower terms. 
Strabo informs us in the passage quoted that the Yemenites had 
conjugal intercourse with their mothers as well as their sisters. No 
line could be drawn in such a society between uncles and brothers. 
Strabo’s remark that “all of them are brothers” is no accident, and 
for our subject has an important bearing. If such a society conceived 
themselves to be related in any way to a male deity, brotherhood was 
the only form under which such relationship was conceived. Unless, 
therefore, we are prepared to assert that the idea of physical kinship 
with deity did not arise until after the idea of kinship through the 
father was established, we may not claim that a Semite could not say 
‘a deity is my brother.’ That physical kinship with deity was not 
contrary to early Semitic notions is proven, I think, by the evidence 
presented above. It would be contrary to all analogy for us to 
suppose that the crass conception of kinship with supernatural beings 
did not belong to the very crudest form of Semitic thought and Semitic 
life. The polygamous, patriarchal form of family life may not be 
much more refined than either of the forms of polyandry, traces of 
which we have found among the Semites, but it is surely a form of 
society no more crude than they. Physical kinship with deity is then 
an idea which would as naturally arise in a polyandrous community as 
in a patriarchal. Since we find it in the patriarchal society, we are 
justified by all the circumstances in holding that it existed among the 
matriarchal clans. We are not, at least, justified in denying this. 
Surely men were not without gods or supernatural beings of some 


81 Hebraica, ix. 131-165; x. 1-74, 202-205. 88 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 
82 Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 56. 
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sort in those days any more than since, and the only kinship with the 
gods which they could think of was brotherhood. No matter how 
low a form of fetishism we may suppose their religion to have been, 
they could as well say to a stock or a stone, ‘Thou art my brother,’ 
as the men of Jeremiah’s time could say to such an object, “ Thou 
art my father.” 

We hold, then, that the conception of physical brotherhood with 
deity is a conception the early Semites would be very likely to enter- 
tain, and that the existence of such names as Syme, brome, etc., 
may be taken as proof that the conception was entertained. 

If it be objected that the Semites passed beyond the polyandrous 
stage at a time so early that. these names, which must have been 
opposed to their later feelings of reverence for divine beings, would 
naturally have been discarded, we have only to point to the wide- 
spread Ishtar cult which, down to a very late time (in Israel to the 
exilian period), kept these ideas alive in some form, and made it 
quite , Possible for the names to survive too. Analogy would also 
lead us to believe that the names were reinterpreted in course of 
time in favor of a loftier meaning, such as ‘ friend,’ or ‘ follower’ 
of God, and so were the more easily perpetuated. 


We have hitherto reasoned on the supposition that the word 3X, 
‘father,’ had in Semitic, from the time of its rise, a well-defined 
meaning, identical with the meaning ‘ procreator,’ which we ordinarily 
attach to it. While this assumption has, for the sake of clearness, 
been allowed in our discussion to stand unquestioned up to this point, 
we must now note, as Robertson Smith pointed out ten years ago,” 
that in early Semitic the meaning is not invariably ‘ procreator,’ or 
‘progenitor,’ but must originally have been something like ‘ nour- 
isher.’ It is used in Jer. iii. 4 of a husband. The prophet is rep- 
resenting the attitude of Israel to Yahwe as that of an unfaithful 
wife, and he urges her to return to Yahwe and cry, “ My father, thou 
art the companion of my youth,” meaning undoubtedly ‘Thou art my 
rightful husband.” The word here rendered ‘ companion’ (ir) is 
definitely used of husband in Prov. ii. 17. Jeremiah, it would seem, 
reverts here to the older idea of the word 38, an idea which could 
be applied to a husband. The wide usage of the word in the South 
Semitic tongues, to which Robertson Smith also calls attention, points 
in the same direction. In Arabic ‘father of mustachios,’ ‘ father of 
blue spectacles,’ ‘ father of dots’ (the Maria Theresa dollar with the 


1 Kings xvi. 34, % Kinship, pp. 117, 
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authentic number of stars in the diadem), ‘ father of cannon’ (a 
Spanish pillar dollar), and in the Ethiopic ‘ father (¢.e. owner) of an 
ox,’ where the northern Semites would have used Jda‘a/ (a word 
which also signified husband), all indicate a primary meaning for 
28 much broader than our idea of a father. 

If it meant ‘nourisher,’ ‘care-taker,’ or ‘ provider,’ it may very 
well, in a system of fraternal polyandry, have been first applied, as 
Robertson Smith thought, to the older brother as the head of the 
family and the one on whom the care and protection of the wife 
especially devolved. It would then be partially synonymous with 
husband, according to the usage of Jeremiah noted above, and the 
= or father would at the same time be an FX or brother, so that 
the three terms, husband, father, and brother, would run together or 
overlap.® 

If then we admit that the Semites could conceive of .physical 
relations with deity at all, their early social organization was such 
that we can draw for the early time no hard and fast line between 
fatherhood and brotherhood. If the idea of physical kinship of 
descent be admitted, it naturally, in the primitive days, carried 
fraternal kinship with it. 

We conclude then that we are justified in rendering M8 ‘my 
brother is Yah,’ if Yah be a divine name. The argument bears only 
on the point of early Semitic conceptions of relationship to the deity, 
and not on the question whether /7° is a divine name or, as Professor 
Jastrow holds, an old nominal ending. 


86 In the Oriental Studies, published by the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, I 
have pointed out, as de Jong had done before, the probability that there was an 
old Semitic deity 44. If what has been said above of the original meaning of 
3X be true, this deity must have been a primitive nourisher or provider, sustain- 
ing towards his people a position not altogether dissimilar to that afterwards 
occupied by the Phoenician Baal. 
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HINCKS: orotxela TOD Kécpov. 


The Meaning of the Phrase 7a orowxeia rod 
xéopov in Gal. iv. 3 and Col. ii. 8. 


PROF. E. Y. HINCKS, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


HE nouns combined in this phrase are each frequently used 

both in a physical and an ethical sense (‘ elements of nature,’ 

or ‘elements of knowledge,’ ‘ world which men inhabit,’ or ‘ world of 

which men are’). The phrase is, therefore, in itself ambiguous. In 

the two, passages in which it is employed by St. Paul it receives no 

explanatory comment, nor is a choice among its various possible 
meanings indicated by an unmistakable contextual reference. 

For these reasons the task of deciding upon the sense in which 
the apostle used the phrase is not an easy one, as a glance at the his- 
tory of its interpretation plainly shows. Perhaps no other New Testa- 
ment expression has divided commentators so evenly. In the ancient 
church, Clement of Alexandria, Jerome, Tertullian, Gennadius, per- 
haps Eusebius, appear upon one side; upon the other, Chrysostom, 
Epiphanius, Theodoret, Theophylact of Bulgaria. Among medizval 
and modern scholars, Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, De Wette, Meyer, 
Weiss, Lightfoot, Sanday, Schaubach, English-American revision, are 
opposed to Neander, Schneckenburger, Hilgenfeld, Klopper, Weiz- 
sacker, Lipsius, Spitta, Everling, and Ritschl. (It should be added 
that the last-named group, though united in discarding the ethical 
signification of the phrase adopted by the former, are not all agreed 
__as to the meaning to be substituted for it.) Here is surely an impres- 
sive proof that the great New Testament prophet did not always write 
with perspicuity. 

The present paper will contain, first, some patristic citations bear- 
ing on the meaning of the phrase in question, accompanied by a few 
words of general comment ; secondly, some account of the discussion 
the phrase has received from modern scholars; and thirdly, an 
attempt to justify that one of the suggested meanings which seems 
to the writer probably correct. x 
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_ I. Clem. Alex., Stromata, Lib. VI., Cap. 8 (Migne, vol. 9, 284) : 
tov Tod ywworiKod Upous, Ere madtvdpomeiv 
éxi crotxeia TOU TavTyv ddAnyopav, 
Twa ovoay, Kal THs GAnOeias. Avd Kai Tois 
‘Efpaios ypadwv, trois éravaxaurrovow eis vopov mictews,*H 
noi, xpeiav exere Tov diddoxew ipas tiva Ta THS Tov 
Noyiwy tod Geod, ‘Qoavrws dpa rots “EAAjvwv 
BAérere py tis 6 da THs 
pias kal Kata THv Tapddocw avOpwrwv, KaTa TA 
xeia ToD Kdopov, KTA., SercdLwv cis dvadpapely, 
SidacKkadiav. 

Chrysostom, Com. on Gal. iv. 3 (Migne, vol. 61, 657): éedy 3d 
TOvTETTL, voupnvias kat caBBata* yap ai Spouov 
Kal yivovra. On vs. 8, mpds tovs é& 
Kal eidwAodaTpEia Td ToLOdTOY 
 THS TOY PvdraKy, Kai peiLova héper 
Kodaow viv. Avd kai od Ta aiTd 
katackevacat BovAdpevos kai eis peiLova dywviav abrods éuBadeuv. 

Theodoret (in CEcumenius ; Migne, vol. 118, 1136) : “Hvixa, dyoi, 
vio kal Fev, oldv éritporov Kal oikovdmov TOV 
yap TOU Kdopov Tas TapaTypycets elev. ard 
HAtov kai vdé Kal Kadrcirat, dd EBdouddes Kai 
paves kat évavrot ovvioravrat, 6 Kai odBBata Kal veounvias 
kai éviavaiovs éoptas Kai éviavrav puddrrev éxédevoe, 
xapw elev, bd Ta SeSovrAwpevor, Kal TovTwv 6 xpdvos 
ovvioTatat. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (old Latin trans. Com. on Gal. iv. 8; 
ed. Swete, vol. 1, p. 64): Elementa et superius et in hoc loco solem 
dicit et lunam et stellas; ex quibus dies quoque et menses fiunt et 
anni et tempora. seruire ergo elementis dicit, eo quod illa, id est, dies 
et menses obseruarent, quasi ab illis facta. et quod dixit: seruists 
autem his qui non sunt natura dii; de ipsis dicit sole et luna et 
stellis ; eo quod adorabant illa cum essent gentes ut deos, secundum 
legem gentium. 

Gennadius (in CEcumenius) (Com. on Gal., Migne, vol. 118, 1136): 
"Ey trav émitpdrwv Kal Tovs dreds TH pos 
To ouphépov ra orotxeia ToD ols 
7d THs dtedrés. dy ody, cs ofpat, Kai 
cis tov dua TO dovuopov THv eis 
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ravra, Srorayyy, GANA TOU Kéopov, Tov oToLxeWdy Kai 
daaywytkov vopov. (Kal yap rots "lovdaiwy murrois éypade, 
Td TE pexpov dvwrépw cipnucva, kai Td ovdev 
adeAnoe.) (I presume that what follows is from the pen of Cicu- 
menius.) *H orotxeia vdwp, wip, dv éx Tov «is 
dovrciav izayayovros ai waparypyces. “Hyepav pev, te caBBad- 
Tols Kal veoMyviats Kal 

Eusebius, Demonstratio Evang., Lib. IV. (Migne, vol. 22, 276) : 
Towra pev Kai pupia OeoveBH te kal wapayyeApata dud 
Muiicéws adrois 6 Beds Adyos Td mpiv évomobére, ds cicaywyais Tov 
xara. edoéBeav Biov wapadidors adrois ororxeia, cvpBdAwv Kai Tivos 

This passage apparently bears traces of the influence of Gal. iv. 3, 
and perhaps can be taken as showing Eusebius’ interpretation of the 
phrase 7a orotxeia Tod Kéopov. I believe it to be referred to by 
(Ecumenius when he says in the context of the passage quoted 
above, dpa ri elev eis Sévov "EvoéBuos év rerdptw Adyw Tis 
drodeifews. 

Theophylact of Bulgaria, Com. on Gal. iv. 3 (Migne, vol. 124, 
996): Sroxeia rod Tas voupyvias Kai Ta odBBata 
yap ai Spdpov Kal Hiv yivovra.... Tues 
orotxela, Tov Kal cigaywytKdy vomov évdnoay. 

Tertullian against Marcion, Lib. V., Cap. 19 (Migne, Pafr. Lat., 
vol. 2, 553): At cum monet cavendum a subtiloquentia et philoso- 
phia et inani seductione, quae sit secundum elementa mundi, id non 


secundum coelum aut terram dicens, sed secundum literas saecu- 


lares. ... 

Jerome, Com. on Gal., Lib. II., on iv. (Migne, Patr. Laz., vol. 26, 
397): Elementa mundi, eosdem quos supra tutores et actores dixe- 
rat, appellavit ; quod sub ipsis primum praesidibus constituti, quia 
necdum Dei filii capere ad nos poteramus adventum, erudiebamur in 
mundo. ... Elementa mundi caelum et terram, et ea quae intra haec 
sunt, plerique appellata putant. . . . Alii elementa mundi legem inter- 
pretantur Moysi et eloquia prophetarum ; quod per haec, quasi initia 
et exordia litterarum, Dei timorem, qui sapientiae principium est, 
suscipiamus. Jerome quotes Heb. v. 12 to sustain the latter interpre- 
tation, and goes on: Potest igitur, ut diximus, Moysi lex et prophetae 
pro elementis accipi litterarum, quod per eas syllabae jungantur et no- 
mina, et non tam sui quam alterius rei utilitate discantur. Still further 
on he says: Mundus pro his qui in mundo sunt accipi solet. 
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Augustine, Zxposit. Gal., Lib. I., Par. 34 (Migne, Pasr. Zaz, vol. 
35, 2130) : Manifestum est enim, volumina temporum per elementa 
hujus mundi, hoc est, coelum et terram et motus atque ordinem side- 
rum administrari. Quae zafirma appellat, ex eo quod infirma et insta- 
bili specie variantur ; egena vero, ex eo quod egent summa et stabili 
specie Creatoris, ut quomodo sunt, esse possint. 

No other reason is apparent for the disagreement in interpretation 
shown by the above extracts than the ambiguity of the phrase in 
question. What other explanation, indeed, can be given of the fact 
that both the Greek and the Latin Fathers are divided among them- 
selves as to its meaning ? 

Bishop Lightfoot suggests (Com. on Gal, iv. 3) that the “ agree- 
ment” (he understates his own case in using this word) in favor of 
the physical sense of orotxeta may be due to the influence of a passage 
in the Praedicatio Petri quoted in Clem. Alex., Strom, Lib. VI., Cap. 5 
(Migne, vol. 9, 260) ; also cited by Origen 7” Joan. iv. 22. 

The text of the passage as cited by Clement is in part as follows: 
Tovrov rov kara. rods "EAAyvas . . . dyvoia pepdpevor, 
Kal pi Tov Oedv (ws Kata THY yvOow THv 
Zwxev eovoiav eis xpjow, poppwoartes Evra Kal AiPous, yaAxov 
Kai oidnoov, Kal dpyupor, THs VAys Kai xpycews, Ta 
THs trapgews 

As against this opinion of Lightfoot it may be urged: 1. That it 
is a priori improbable that the exegesis of several of the great Greek 
Fathers should in this or any instance have been dominated by a 
sentiment of the Praedicatio Petri; 2. That Clement, who cites the 
passage, gives to the ra orotxeia tod kdopov of Gal. iv. 3, the ethical, 
not the physical meaning. If the Praedicatio Petri so strongly influ- 
enced the Fathers in their interpretation of Gal. iv. 3 and 9, why 
does not Clement, who honored the book by quoting from it, show 
this influence? 3. It is by no means unlikely that, as Dobschiitz (in 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s Zexte und Untersuchungen, vol. xi.) sug- 
gests, the passage of the Praedicatio Petri was formed upon Gal. iv. 
3 and g. If now the author of the Praedicatio believed that Paul 
there used ra orotxeta Tod Kédopov in the physical sense, why may not 
the Greek Fathers have independently held the same belief? 

II. Among modern scholars (after Erasmus, Beza, Calvin, and 
Grotius), De Wette, Meyer, B. Weiss (Bid. Theol.), Schaubach, 
(Commentatio qua exponitur quid oroyeia trod sibi velint), 
Ellicott, Lightfoot, and Sanday (in Colossians at least) give the phrase 
the ethical meaning. 
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On the other hand, Neander (Planting and Training), Schneck- 
enburger (Zheol. Jahrb., 1848), Klopper (Com. on Colossians), 
Weizsacker (trans. N. T.), Lipsius (Hand-Com., Gail.), Spitta 
(Com. on 2d Pet. and Jude), Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, prefer the physi- 
cal meaning. Baur yo II. 227) tried to combine the two 
significations. 


A number of these last-named scholars, it should be added, find | 


in vs. 9 of Gal. iv. a limitation of the meaning of the phrase. 
Believing that the orotxeia are there identified with the beings whom 
the Galatians are said to have worshipped when ignorant of God, 
Hilgenfeld, Klopper, Lipsius, Spitta, and Everling believe that the 
phrase means spirits of the stars or of the elements. Everling pre- 
sents this interpretation in an able monograph, Die paulinische Ange- 
lologie und Déimonologie, to which I acknowledge special obligations. 

III. We now venture to ask the meaning of the obscure phrase 
in question. It is not presumptuous to hope that recent discussions 
have , brought into view facts justifying a choice between conflicting 

. The phrase ra orotxeia tod xécpov, if be given the 
siesites sense, is a combination of words presenting no difficulty ; 
xdopos necessarily takes its physical meaning, and the phrase is 
unambiguous. To be sure, as the word crotxeta is often used alone 
in the sense of the ‘ elements of nature,’ there is a certain redundancy 
in the phrase (cf. 2 Pet. iii. 12: . . . odpavol rvpovpevot AvOnoovrat Kai 
Kavoovpeva THKETaL). But the desire for emphasis naturally 
explains the fulness of expression. It was essential to insist on the 
nature of the elements to which the Galatians had been in bondage. 
The Book of Wisdom, whose influence on the Epistle to the Romans 
is unmistakable (see Sanday’s Romans in the “ International Series,” 
Pp. 51), has a sentence in which orotxeia (in the physical sense) and 
kéopos are used in intimate mutual connection, though not indeed 
united in a single phrase (Wisd. vii. 17, Avrés ydp pot 
yroow cidévar Kécpov Kai évépyeav orotxeiwv). This 
shows at least that the phrase taken in the sense under consideration 
was an entirely possible one to Paul. 

How stands the case if the word crotyeia be given the ethical 
sense? We are met at once by the question, Which meaning is to 
be given to xdopos, the physical or the ethical? Did Paul mean, as 
Lightfoot thinks, the rudiments of religion given by the physical 
world ; or, as Meyer holds, the elementary religious truths which 
belong to mankind in general? The ambiguity of the phrase thus 
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taken constitutes a slight objection to the suggested meaning of 
orotxeia.. 

Passing over this, does the phrase give a lucid and easy meaning 
if we take either of the possible meanings of xéopos? Let us render, 
alphabet, 7.¢. first principles or rudiments, of the physical world. 
Is the meaning of the expression obvious? Compare it with other 
combinations of erotxeta ethically taken with an explanatory genitive : 
Heb. v. 12, ra orotxeia THs Aoyiwy Tod the a b c of the 
oracles, 7.¢. obviously of their teaching ; Isocrates, 4d Micoclem, § 5 
(Teubner, p. 17), tadra yap ororxeta mpwra. Kal 
reias €or, the elements of a good commonwealth; Plutarch, De 
liberis educ., § 16 (Teubner, i. p. 27), dv0 yap tadra womepel ororxeia 
THs dperns eAmis Te Kal PdBos prime elements of 
virtue. In these cases the genitive noun belongs, like the orotyeia, 
to the ethical category, and accordingly the phrase has an obvious 
meaning. The phrase in question, assuming that the limiting geni- 
tive denotes the physical world and the limited noun the ‘ elementary 
ideas or principles,’ is obscure. It might perhaps suggest to one 
ignorant of the context ‘the elementary truths of physical science’ ; 
it could hardly convey the idea ‘rudiments of religious truth taught 
by the earth.’ It must be admitted, I think, that Lightfoot reads his 
own meaning into orotxyeta. The word does not mean ‘elementary 
truths of religion,’ or ‘rudiments of religion,’ and it cannot get that 
meaning from xéopos, for this meaning is not in that word. 

Let us take the other meaning of xécpos. Now we get from our 
phrase ‘ the rudiments of men in general.’ What do the words mean? 
‘Elementary religious ideas,’ ‘religious rudiments possessed by men 
in general,’ is intelligible. But this is only gained by inventing a 
meaning for orovxeia. 

2. So far as the phrase itself goes, then, the reasons for giving 
7a orotxeia its physical meaning preponderate. Let us now ask 
whether this signification is also supported by the context. 

In Gal. iv. 8, 9, 10, we read: “But at that time, in your ignorance 
of God, ye were in bondage to those who have not the nature of 
deities. But now that ye know God, or rather are known by God, 
how are ye turning again to the weak and poor orotyeia, to which ye 
wish to be in subjection once more? Do ye observe days and 
months and times and years? I fear for you, lest perchance I have 
toiled for you in vain.” It is implied that the observance of days, 
etc., is a sign of subjection to the oroxeta. As the observance of 
days, etc., as inherently sacred, makes the order of nature rather 
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than the impulses of the heart the determining factor of the religious 
life, the apostle seems to use orotxeta in the physical sense. It is 
worth noting, by the way, that the passage already quoted from the 
Book of Wisdom as giving the word this meaning puts into immedi- 
ate connection with the ‘elements’ the times and seasons (cidévat 
kdopov Kal évépyetav orotxeiwv, dpxnv Kai Tédos Kal perdryTa 
xpovwv, tpdrwv dAAayas kai petaBoras Katpdv, KiKAovs Kal 
dorépwv 

In Col. ii. 20 Paul says: “If ye died with Christ from the orotyeia 
Tov Koopov, why, as though living in the world, do ye submit yourselves 
to ordinances, ‘do not handle, do not taste, do not touch’ (which 
things are all to perish in the use)?” The ordinances deal with 
perishable earthly things. The life devoted to obeying them, has, 
the Apostle thinks, its home and interests on earth. But the believer, 
by death, has already entered into that world where Christ lives. He 
is “risen with Christ” (Col. iv. 1). Hence it becomes him “to seek 
the things above, not the things on the earth.” To die to the 
orotxéia Tod Kdopov is in Paul’s mystic thought ‘to die to the earth 
and the things upon it.’ 

“3. We reach the conclusion, then, that in both Galatians and 
Colossians the phrase under consideration has the physical meaning. 
But we have not yet reached the goal for which we set out. Sro- 
xeta, taken physically, has not only the general meaning ‘ elements,’ 
but a special one, ‘heavenly bodies’; cf. Justin Martyr, Dia/., 23: 
épare Ort Ta ovK dpye ovde caBBarifa ; Euseb., Ecc. Hist., 
iii. 31 (extract from a letter of Polykrates): yap Kal xara 
*Aciav peydda orotxeia (‘luminaries’) xexoiuyra; Epiphanius, Adv. 
haer., Lib. I., in haer. Pharisaeorum, 2: “The Greek names out of 
the astronomy of the deceived ones they change into other names 
according to the Hebrew dialect, . . . ov« dxpiBas 
Tovrwv érwvupiav éxOeivat, dAAG Kal Ta paraiws cis dptOpov 
Tapa Tois Svopara, Lwdia Kadovor, Kal 
Tov eis doéBeav érddvyoav. ... Does not Paul’s assumption 
that the observance of days, months, etc., implies subjection to the 
orotxeia, show that he meant by the word the heavenly bodies whose 
movements produce the succession of the days and seasons? This 
opinion, advanced by several of the Fathers, finds, as some one has 
said, a serious obstacle in rod xéopov of Gal. iv. 3. That the word 
means here ‘ world,’ not ‘ universe,’ is evident from the antithesis of 
Col. ii. 20: “If ye died with Christ from ra orotxeia rod Kéopov, why 
as though living év xéouw, do ye submit yourselves to ordinances?” 
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Nor does the present passage require the suggested meaning. The 
assumption in question is entirely consonant with the general meaning 
of oroxeia. The alternation of day and night and the succession of 
the seasons are features of the world’s life, and subjection to them 
might well have seemed to Paul subjection to ‘the elements of the 
world.’ He is not to be credited with such precision in speaking 
about physics as belongs to the speech of the educated man of 
to-day. We set aside then the suggested interpretation. 

4. Another remains for consideration. It is said by Klopper, 
Spitta, Everling, and Lipsius that Paul, in verses 8 and 9 of Gal. iv., 
identifies the orotxeia with the heathen deities. “ But at that time 
in your ignorance of God, ye were in subjection to those who were 
not deities as regards their nature; but now that ye know God, or 
rather are known by God, how are ye turning back again to the 
weak and poor crotxeia to which (or whom) ye desire to be once 
more in subjection?” 

“Those not deities by nature ” are of course, it is said, the heathen 
gods, who to Paul had real existence as dayudva (1 Cor.x.19). The 
Galatian believers were once subject to these beings; and now wish 
to be in subjection to them again; 7.¢., he adds, to the weak and’ 
poor orotyeia. 

Prolonged study of the passage has led me to the conclusion, con- 
trary to my earlier belief, that the identification in question was 
intended by the apostle. I believe that the clause ofs waAw dvwhev 
SovAcdoa OéAere, when given its natural and obvious meaning, ex- 
presses this intention. 

And I find nothing in the Pauline theology conflicting with the 
opinion here unmistakably (as I think) expressed, that the elemental 
forces of the world were spirits. The apostle regarded his malady 
as a ‘ messenger of Satan’ ; 7.¢., a mischievous emissary of the ‘ Prince 
of the powers of the air’ (2 Cor. xii. 7). Obstacles to his purposed 
visit to Thessalonica were hindrances caused by Satan (1 Thes. ii. 18). 
To give up the immoral member of the Corinthian church to physi- 
cal chastisement would be to deliver him over to Satan, who was 
equipped with blighting powers (1 Cor. v. 5). Paul held that prin- 
cipalities and powers were actively opposing the kingdom of Christ 
(1 Cor. xv. 24). He believed, then, that unseen spirits acted in the 
forces of nature, using them for ends of their own, always in subordi- 
nation to the secret providence of God (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 8). He had 
no idea of a system of second causes. To his Hebrew mind the 
force exerted by an unseen spirit in the natural world implied that 
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spirit present and acting, as a blow struck by a man implies the 
man striking. His painful malady was a minion of Satan hurting 
him. Death was the last of the foes whom the returning Christ 
would trample under foot. We have not exactly a figure of rhetoric 
here. In death Paul sees a personal, malignant activity and a malig- 
nant being destroying men. ‘The blighting malady which he had 


thought of sending upon the Corinthian offender would be Satan, 


working evil upon him. 

It was consonant with his conception of nature that he should 
speak of its elemental forces as spirits. He sees in the action of 
the beings the beings themselves at work. Bondage to nature is a 
personal subjection, slavery to the spirits who act in it and shape it. 
A similar identification of natural forces with unseen spirits probably 
appears in Heb. i. 7, in which, employing two passages from the 
Psalms, the writer contrasts the angels as powers working in the 
world with the Son, its creator and lord. Everling cites passages in 


Jewjsh literature in which the belief that nature is ruled by angels is 


expressed ; and which therefore explain our finding this belief in the 
Pauline writings, e.g. Book of Jubilees (quoted by Everling, p. 71) : 
“‘On the first day created he the heavens which are above, and the 
earth and the water and all spirits which serve before him, and the 
angel of the presence, and the angel of adoration, and the angel 
of the spirit of the wind, and the angel of the spirit of the clouds, of 
the darkness, and of the hail, and of the frost, and the angels of 
valleys, and of the thunder and of the lightning, and the angel of the 
spirits of cold and heat, of the winter and the spring, of the autumn 
and the summer, and all spirits of his works in the heavens and on 
earth, and in all valleys, and of the darkness and of the light, and of 
the dawn and of the evening, which he has prepared according to 
the discernment of his understanding.” See also Enoch Ixxxii. 
10-14 and lx. 11 f.; Ascensio Jesaiae iv. 18; IV. Ezra viii. 20-22 ; 
Sibylline Oracles vii. 33-35. Everling quotes also a passage from the 
Testamentum SaJomonis, in which the word orotxeia is apparently 
used in the meaning of ‘spirit’ or ‘ angel’ as proof that this meaning 
of the word may have been current when Paul wrote. But the late 
date of the Zestamentum Salomonis forbids our attaching much im- 
portance to this passage as elucidating Paul’s use of orotyeia. 

We find no passages, I believe, in contemporary writers, suggesting 
that this secondary and special meaning was current in the first cen- 
tury. It must be admitted that Paul said “elements,” meaning 
“elemental spirits.’ But he presumably believed that misunder- 
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standing would be prevented by the contextual identification of these 
elements with the deities whom the heathen worshipped; and one 
who knows his imperial use of language, as shown, ¢.g., in his use of 
capé, Or mvevpa, Or Odvaros, can hardly wonder at his reading his 
angelology into orotxeiov. 
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Daniel viii. 


PROF. G. F. MOORE. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


N vs. 10 we read: “And it (the horn) waxed great, even to the 
host of heaven; and it cast to the earth some of the host and 

of the stars, and trampled on them.” The interpretation which has 
obtained, almost without dissent, from the earliest commentators to 


our own time is, that the host of heaven here symbolizes the Jews, 


as the people of God ; and that, by the casting down of some of the 
host and trampling on them, the religious persecution of the Jews 
by Antiochus Epiphanes is meant.’ No distinction is intended 
between the host and the stars; most modern scholars take the 
conjunction explicatively, even the stars.’ 

That the host of heaven should stand in this way for the Jewish 
people is strange, even in the symbolism of these visions, and without 
any parallel in the Old Testament.? But the decisive argument 
against this interpretation seems to me to be found in the following 
verses. In vs. 11 f. the horn in its pitch of pride attacks even the 
ruler of the host. Here R327 “WW, as most interpreters have rightly 
felt, cannot be the head of the Jewish people ;* it is God himself. 
The analogy of FIND¥ MAT, and the author’s predilection for such 
titles as God of Heaven, Lord of Heaven, King of Heaven, show 


1So, with differences in details which need not be discussed here, Ephrem 
(specifically, the priesthood), Polychronius, Jerome, Theodoret. This is also the 
Jewish exegesis, the’ earliest witness to which is perhaps the Targ. Isa. xiv. 13; 
see Rashi, Aben Ezra, a/. : 

2 Chr. B. Michaelis. 

3 It is quite a different thing when it is promised that the descendants of 
Abraham shall be as (numerous as) the stars (Gen. xxii. 17, adduced by Jewish 
commentators); or when it is said that wise and good men shall shine as the 
stars forever (Dan. xii. 3; cf. Enoch civ. 2; Matt. xiii. 43). 

* Ephrem, consistently with his interpretation of vs. 10, the High Priest, 
Onias III. So also Grotius, Houbigant; cf. Gall. According to Polychronius, 
the angel set over the Jewish people; so also Aben Ezra (Michael). 
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that the name is not equivalent to ‘the Divine Ruler of the Jewish 
people’ ;° but signifies ‘the God who does according to his will in 
the host of heaven,’ as among the inhabitants of the earth (iv. 32); 
the Supreme Ruler (O™W “W, vs. 25). The host of heaven in 
vs. 10 are, therefore, as elsewhere, the heavenly bodies, especially as 
the objects of heathen worship, and as the celestial rulers of the 
heathen world.® 

The full significance and climactic force of the passage comes to 
light when we understand it thus. Antiochus extends his empire by 
conquest toward the South (Egypt) and the East (Media and 
Persia) ; he makes war, not only on kingdoms and nations, but on 
their religions, and actually overthrows some of their gods; he even 
dares to attack the Supreme God, to profane his altar and inhibit 
his worship. ‘This interpretation is sustained by the parallel passage, 
xi. 36 ff., where we read that Antiochus, in his arrogance, exalted 
himself against every god, and uttered monstrous things against the 
God of gods ; that he had no regard for the god of his fathers, or 
for the great goddess, or for any other deity, but exalted himself 
‘against all; and that he was devoted to the worship of some new 
and foreign divinity. In 1 Mac. i. 41 f. the suppression of the 
religion of the Jews is represented as part of the general imperial 
policy. The king issued a decree to all his empire, that all should 
be one people, and each nation should give up its distinctive reli- 
gious institutions (véyspa).” According to some reports the death of 
Antiochus was the direct or indirect consequence of a sacrilegious 
attack upon the temple of the goddess Nanaea in Elymais.® 

This explanation is not at variance with vs. 23 ff. Unlike the pre- 
ceding verses, 20-22, which are explicit enough, this part of the inter- 
pretation of the vision is somewhat enigmatical, and the obscurity is 
enhanced by the palpable corruption of the text. But the most natu- 
ral exegesis is that which refers OYO'X¥, vs. 24, to the powerful Gen- 
tile nations or rulers which Antiochus conquered, in distinction from 
“the holy people” ; here also the climax is the attack on the Supreme 
Ruler (AW “W). The crimes of Antiochus against religion are 


5 Theodoret. 

6 See Isa. xxiv. 21 ff.; Enoch Ixxx. ff.; cf. also Deut. iv. 19, xxxii. 8. This was 
the oldest interpretation of the verse, if we may judge from the translation of 
the LXX. and the allusion in 2 Mac. ix. 10. In modern times it has been main- 
tained by Smend, 2.4.7. W. iv. 201, Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte, p. 395. 

T See also i. 51, ii. 19. 

8 1 Mac. vi. 1 ff.; Polybius, xxxi. 11 (cf. Fl. Jos. And. xii. 9, 1); 2 Mac. i. 13. 
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not emphasized in vs. 23-25 as they are in the vision; but the 


accord is otherwise complete. 


At the beginning of vs. 12 the word X3% creates insuperable diffi- . 


culties. Its gender forbids us to take it as the subject of the verb ; 
yet no other construction is possible. Nor should we gain much if 
we were bold enough to ignore the grammatical discord, or to bring 
the verb into agreement. For after the repeated use of the word in. 
vs. 10f, (ROEM, RIX, RISA AW), it is only a desperate 
exegesis which can ascribe to N3¥ in vs. 12 a wholly different sig- 
nification, whether ‘military force’ or ‘priestly service.’® Even 
thus, commentators have been unable to make sense of the pas- 
sage, as a glance at the various renderings proposed suffices to show. 
The most recent interpreters therefore give up the verse as incurably 
corrupt.” Neither LXX. nor Theod. renders the word; and Ber- 
tholdt (1808) cancelled it as an accidental intruder. At the end 
of vs. 13 N3¥ is grammatically unobjectionable, but the exegetical 
difficulty is the same as in vs. 12 ; here also it is not found in LXX." 
The conjecture may perhaps be hazarded that in both places the 
word was originally written "33), and intended as a gloss to the pre- 
ceding, W7P'2, WD. Thus in vs. 11: and overthrew the seat of his 
sanctuary [and the delectable sc. land] ;” in vs. 13: How long shall 

. « the holy place [and delectable land] de trodden under foot ?™ 
After the repetition of 83% in vs. ro, a scribe might very easily 
write RSX) instead of "3¥) at the end of vs. 12; vs. 13 would then 
be conformed.” 

In vs. 11 the masc. gender of the verbs would not in itself give us 
any difficulty ; we might say that the author was thinking, not of the 
symbol (]"p fem.), but of the thing symbolized, Antiochus himself ; 
but we should not expect him to fall back into the feminine again, as 
our text does in vs. 12. The tense of pum is more serious ; for 
the proper sequence is otherwise preserved.” If the verse be 


9 This difficulty may not be removed by attributing a ‘ double sense’ to 3% in 
vs. 10f., as even Bevan, following older commentators, feels constrained to do. 

1) Bevan; Marti, in Kautzsch, 4.7. 

11 What Hebrew word, if any, is represented in both these places by LXX. 
€pnuwlhoera does not appear. 

12 See vs. 9 end; xi. 41, 45; Jer. iii. 19; Ezek. xx. 6, etc. 

13 Cf. 1 Mac. ii. 12, 7a Kal Kaddovh judy dbta 
enud0y. Smend thinks that "2X1 is genuine in vs. 13. : 

14 The Heb. manuscript from which Theod. translated had the same error at 
the end of vs. 9: dbvamy is 5x. See also Vg. contra fortitudinem. 

16 See Driver, Zenses*, p. 162. 
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genuine, as both the sequel and the interpretation in vs. 24-26 seem 
to imply, we must make bold to read TO™137, m7, sown. 

In vs. 12, since we cannot, with LXX. and Theod., make DWS 
(masc.) subject of [F3F, and this verb would naturally have the 
same subject as those before it in vs. 11 and Swim) in vs. 12°, we 
are led to emend, Sy and it (the horn) put 
on the daily sacrifice the Iniquity. The reference is to the altar of 
Jupiter which Antiochus erected on the great altar of burnt-offering 
in the temple in Jerusalem, on which, instead of the daily sacrifice to 
Yahweé (3F1), he offered sacrifice to the heathen deity. Vs. 13 
(DW YWEM) shows that she Jniguity is the same which elsewhere 
is called the Abomination (DIY PIPW, etc.), that is, the altar or 
cult of Jupiter.* The perfects at the end of the verse, MAW! 
rsSi, cannot well be either future” or frequentative. It may 
perhaps be suspected that the words have been repeated here from 
vs. 24 f. 

In vs. 13 it is necessary to supply after TWF, D7,” or better 
“D1, as in xii. 11 ; cf. LXX. Theod., 9 dpOeioa.” The clauses are 
in apposition to JM: For how long is the vision — the taking away 
of the daily sacrifice, and the setting up of the Desolating Iniquity, and 
the trampling under foot of the Holy Place? The position of the 
infinitives is unusual, but not impossible ; compare Jer. x. 13, p> 
‘mm It is possible that all after [M7 may be a gloss from xii. 11 ; 
in which case there would be even less reason to stumble at the 
construction.” The use of infinitives in such a parenthetic recapitu- 
lation is less difficult to explain than the participles which many 
critics (following LXX. Theod.) would substitute for them. 


16 See Vg., Syr. The passive pronunciation of the verbs in M. T. may have 
been occasioned by the discord in gender. 

17 Cf. in xi. 31, xii. 11. Gall conjectures, ann Sy jn. Kamp- 
hausen tries to save SSX at the beginning of the verse by reading, by JP NSH) 
ann. 


18 See ix. 27, xi. 31, xii. I. 

19 These perff. led to the punctuation bom in a future sense (cf. Vg.); see 
Driver, p. 216. 

2) Graetz; cf. O° vs. 11. 

21 Bevan emends, O73; see also Kautzsch, 4.7.- but this involves further 
changes in the text which seem to me unnecessary. 

22 Cited by Hitzig; see also Ewald, ZB. § 307 4. 

23 The parallel to xii. 11 — whether viii. 13 is a gloss or not — prevents our 
adopting the conjecture of Bevan: ov 
Gall emends, D273 WIP) ots Wann. 
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- A tentative reconstruction of the whole passage is as follows : 


poe Tans wes Ww Ww 11 


on. SHS. Bevan, cf. vii.8: H MAX 
Graetz conj. 'P, cf. Vg. Syr. LXX.Theod. ioxupév = MY. 
LXX. cal éwdratev = "WM. So Syr. Theod.- Al; H + 5x), perh. 
gloss from xi.41. LXX. xat ért Boppiv = PEST 5x, adopted by Graetz. Theod. 
kal mpds Thy Sivamy, Vg. contra fortitudinem = Q cu. Compl. Chrysost. 


Arab. Siow. 29 Perh. an old and correct gloss, cf. LXX. 0H 
al Vg. Syr.: H M a2 Vg. Syr.: 
M 420m. 33 H + N33), erroneously joined in M to the following verse: 


LXX. Theod., prob. originally as gloss to preceding; cf. vs.9,13. 
8 LXX. al duapria: Theod. duapria: H 

mi. 87 See above, p. 196. 38H WMP 
wip “IMS, prob. accidental repetitions; quaere 
89 LXX. Theod. dpOeioa, cf.xii.11: > H. Graetz conj. O17, Bevan 
xii 41H >LXX. 42 LXX. Theod. Vg. 
Syr.: H 
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Notes on Psalm xxii. 25 and Nahum ii. 8. 


PROF. T. K. CHEYNE. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


Psalm xxii. 25. MUP Pow 

Can MiP be the right object of PPW and M3? Cf. Ps. ix. 13, 
cii. 18. Should we not read Fy2UR? The last letter of the preced- 
ing word is %. For another instance of the loss of the initial % of 
FPd¥ see Ps. lv. 4, where several critics after Olshausen have read 
became Hid. LXX. freely, rp Seyoa. It is not very 
probable that this represents MJ) (as Gesenius thinks), but "M39 
may have been read by LXX. in vs. 22, where Mas. text has “JF"39, 
which Thrupp and Wellhausen have rightly corrected into "S1"J2, ‘my 
distressed (life).’ 


Nahum ii. 8. Is not Mr. Paul Ruben (Academy, March 7, 1896) 
right in correcting mndyn into monsn, on the ground of Delitzsch’s 
statement (Assyr. HWB. s.v.), “etellu, fem. eteliitu, great, high, 
exalted ; as a subst., lord, or, if necessary, lady, used of gods and 
kings.” Of course, we must now go further, and treat S¥rt) as the 
corrupt fragment of a hemstitch. May we read mab MEwWM ‘and 


the queen shall be laid bare’ (an assumed Pu’al)? Kimchi’s M532) 


bw was not so bad, after all. Nor was Ewald so rash as Rodiger ' 
thought (Ges. Zhes. s.v. 33%) in suspecting that Assyriology might 
speak a decisive word on the subject ; he only erred in looking to it 
for light on the supposed proper name S¥m. It is needless to 
-recount the vain attempts of modern commentators, to which Pro- 
fessor Davidson (Nahum, Habakkuk, etc., London, 1896) has added 
another — learned, but plainly impossible. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER, 1895. 


HE thirtieth meeting of the Society was held in Hamilton Hall, 

Columbia College, New York City, beginning Friday, Dec. 27, 

at 2.30 P.M., with President Francis Brown in the chair. The record 
of the last meeting was read and approved. 

At 2.45 Prof. Barton read the first paper, “The Kinship of Gods 
and Men among Early Semites.” Prof. Jastrow offered some criti- 
cisms, to which Prof. Barton replied. At 3.25 Dr. Hall spoke on 
Vol. I. of Patrologia Syriaca, and on Brockelmann’s Syriac Lexicon. 
Remarks were made by Prof. Gottheil. At 3.45 Prof. Beckwith read 
on “The Ecbatic Use of «is ro with the Infinitive.” At 4.08 Prof. 
Clarke read on “The Narrative of the Temptation of Jesus.” On 
this there were remarks by Messrs. Gould, Thayer, Moxom, Wright, 
and Schmidt. At 4.30, President Brown, being specially requested 
to give his paper at this point, read on “ Recent Criticism of Isa. i— 
xii.” Remarks followed by Messrs. Toy, Elliott, and Paton. 

Adjourned. 


Friday evening, Dec. 2'7. — The Society met at 8.05. The Council 
reported, recommending New Haven as the place of the next meet- 
ing ; and the first Thursday and Friday of June as the time; and 
as the committee of arrangements, Profs. Porter, Curtis, and Sanders. 
These recommendations were adopted. 

On nomination by the Council, the following new members were 
elected : 


Prof. H. L. Baugher, D.D., Gettysburg, Penn. 

Prof. Francis A. Christie, Meadville, Penn. 

Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D., South Framingham, Mass. 

Prof. David F. Estes, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Mr. Charles P. Fagnani, New York City. 

Rev. John A. W. Haas, New York City. 

Prof. Henry W. Hulbert, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. John Wesley Rice, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Rev. Geo. L. Robinson, Ph.D., Roxbury, Mass. 


Mr. James Hardy Ropes, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
President F. D. Tubbs, Mercedes (B.A.), Argentine Republic. 


At 8.15 Prof. Lyon read a “ Note on 1 Sam. vii. 6.” At 8.20 Prof. 
Sanders spoke on “ Methods of Qur’an Study.” There were remarks 
by Messrs. Gottheil and Macdonald. At 8.40 Prof. Thayer reported 
from the special committee on the proposed School of Oriental Study 
and Research, that in answer to the circulars sent out by the com- 
mittee, eleven institutions and individuals had already pledged each 
the sum of $100 per year for five years. 

A preliminary circular (marked “ private”) ran as follows : 


This circular is issued agreeably to a vote of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, relative to a proposal set forth by its President in his annual 
address, at Hartford, June 13, that an American School for Oriental Study and 
Research be established in Palestine. Its aim is to ascertain how far such a 
project is likely to receive the indorsement of those most interested in the objects 
which such a school would endeavor to further. 

The object of the school would be to afford graduates of American theological 
seminaries, and other similarly qualified persons, opportunity to prosecute Biblical 
and linguistic investigations under more favorable conditions than can be secured 
at a distance from the Holy Land; to enable them to study the “ Fifth Gospel”; 
to gather material for the illustration of the Biblical narratives; to settle doubtful 
points in Biblical topography; to identify historic localities; to explore and, if 
possible, excavate sacred sites. 

Its experimental establishment requires that a score or more of institutions, or 
individuals, interested in these objects should pledge themselves to contribute sot 
less than one hundred dollars annually for the term of five years. Before the 
expiration of that period it is hoped that the school will succeed in vindicating its 
claim to liberal gifts from the friends of sacred learning. But even with the 
limited income indicated, it is believed, modest but adequate quarters can be 
secured for the residence of the director and his family, for the meetings of the 
members of the school, and the accommodation of its ——- books and 
collections. 

The school should be wholly free from obligations or sills as respects 
any religious denomination or literary institution. Its general administration 
should be entrusted to a board of twelve(?) managers, three(?) of whom should 
be displaced annually, and all of whom should be elected annually by vote of the 
several institutions and individuals co-operating in the maintenance of the school. 
Such institutions and individuals shall also have the privilege of appointing annu- 
ally a resident or literary director, in addition to such a head as may have — it is 
hoped — more permanent oversight of explorations in the field. Such annual or 
literary director shall have the general oversight of the school, and shall make a 
full report in writing of its work during his year of residence, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 
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Students will be required to pay no fees to the school, but must —at least 
until the school is endowed with scholarships— provide for their own necessary 


- expenses, which are estimated at something like five hundred dollars a year. The 


school year will extend from October to June, and all regular students will be 
expected to remain in connection with the institution during the whole of that 
period; and to embody the results of their study or researches in one or more 
theses, to be submitted to the director annually in charge, and, if approved by 
him, transmitted to the publishing committee of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis for publication in its JOURNAL. 

It is believed that Beirout will commend itself as the most eligible place for 
the headquarters of the school; although undeniably the chief interest and attrac- 
tion for the student and explorer lie in the Land of Promise. 

But leaving details to be determined hereafter, allow us to inquire — 

Whether the project above sketched so far commands your approval as to 


_ make you willing to allow us to append your name to a circular soliciting codpera- 


tion in carrying it into effect? 
A prompt reply, —by return mail, if possible, — will greatly oblige, 
J. Henry THAYER, © 


THEODORE F. | Committee. 


> H. G. MITCHELL, 
Fune, 1895. 


To this inquiry there was a gratifying response. Accordingly, in 
August, 1895, the circular, with certain verbal changes, was reissued 
and widely distributed. The closing paragraph of this circular and 
the signatures are as follows : 


But leaving details to be determined by those who codperate in the enterprise, 
allow us, in expressing our approval of it, to request you to bring it to the atten- 
tion of any institution or individual likely to engage in it, and to urge all willing 
to make the required pledge to send word to that effect mot /ater than the first 
day of November next, in order that they may meet and appoint a board of 
managers at the time of the next meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis in New York in December. 


Prof. E. T. BARTLETT, D.D., Prof. GEORGE F. Moore, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Penn. ; Andover, Mass. 
Prof. WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D., Prof. W. W. Moore, D.D., LL.D., 
Auburn, N.Y. Hampden-Sidney, Va. 
Prof. E. D. Burton, D.D., Prof. L. B. PATON, 
Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. 
Pres. W. R. Harper, D.D., Prof. F. C. PoRTER, 
Chicago, Ill. New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. H. V. HILprecut, Ph.D., Prof. G. T. Purves, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Penn. Princeton, N.J. 
Rev. SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D., | Prof. M. B. Rippie, D.D., 
Andover, Mass. Allegheny, Penn. 
Prof. H. G. Mircue, D.D., Prof. C. J. H. Ropes, D.D., 
Boston, Mass. Bangor, Me. 
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Prof. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Rev. W. HAYEs Warp, D.D., LL.D., 
Hamilton, N.Y. New York. 
Pres. A. H. Srrone, Prof. THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Ph.D., 
Rochester, N.Y. Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. M. S. Terry, D.D., Prof. A. C. ZENos, D.D., 
Evanston, IIl. Chicago, Ill, 
Rev. H. TRUMBULL, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Names may be sent to 
J. Henry THAYER, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


After a long and animated discussion, it was 

Voted, that this Society has heard with great pleasure of the success 
of the committee; that the committee be continued, and be re- 
quested to perfect (as far as possible) and present, at the next meet- 
ing of this Society, a plan for the establishment of a School of 
Oriental Research in Bible Lands. 

It was also 

Voted, to inform the American Oriental Society that we are en- 
gaged in the effort to establish, at some point in Bible lands, a 
School of Oriental Study and Research ; and to invite the codpera- 
tion of the Oriental Society. 

Adjourned at 10.45. 


Saturday morning, Dec. 28.— Met at 9.40. Prof. Paton read 
“ Exegetical Notes on the Story of Hosea’s Marriage.” ‘This was 
commented on by Messrs. Schmidt and Porter. Prof. Paton replied. 
At 10.25 Prof. Schmidt read on the question, “ Was NW) "ID a Mes- 
sianic Title?” Criticisms were offered by Messrs. Smith, Thayer, 
Haupt, Porter, Ropes, and Chambers; Prof. Schmidt replying. At 
11 Prof. Jastrow gave a “ Note on Ruth ii. 8.” At 11.06 Mr. Schwab 
read “ Notes on Jn. vii. 17.” 

At 11.15 Dr. Torrey read on “The Composition and Historical 
Value of Ezra-Nehemiah.” Messrs. Haupt and Schmidt commented 
on this. At 11.40 Prof. Toy gave “Text-critical Notes on Ezekiel.” 
There were remarks by Messrs. Jastrow and Haupt. At 11.55 Prof. 
Wright read on “ Nehemiah’s Night Ride in the Light of Recent 
Excavations.” Prof. Smith spoke on this subject. At 12.15 the 
Recording Secretary read Mr. Ramsay’s paper on Mk. xvi. 9. At 
12.18 Prof. Smith spoke on the question whether the documents J 
and E are continued in the Book of Samuel. There were remarks 
on this by Prof. Haupt. 
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Voted, that the thanks of the Society be returned to the President 
and officers of Columbia College, and to the local committee, for 
their hospitable entertainment of the Society. The rough minutes 
were read. 

Adjourned at 12.25. 

Wiliam H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 


Members in attendance. — Messrs. Adler, Barton, Beckwith, Briggs, 
F. Brown, Chambers, Christie, Clarke, Cobb, Dickerman, Duncan, 
Elliott, Ewell, R. Gottheil, Gould, I. H. Hall, Haupt, Morris Jastrow, 
Lyon, Macdonald, Moxom, Paton, Pearson, Peters, Porter, C. Ropes, 
J. Ropes, Sanders, Schmidt, Schwab, H. P. Smith, Thayer, C. C. 
Torrey, Toy, Ward, Weber, L. Wiliiams, Wolf, T. Wright. 


JUNE, 1896. 


The thirty-first meeting of the Society was held in East Divinity 
Hall, Yale University, beginning Thursday, June 4th, at 2.35 P.M., 
President Francis Brown being in the chair. 

The records of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
chairman appointed Messrs. Thayer, Curtis, and Ropes a committee 
to nominate officers. The Treasurer’s report was read and referred 
to Messrs. Peters and Bacon as an auditing committee. The Record- 
ing Secretary then read his annual report, which was accepted and 
placed on file. Prof. Lyon reported orally from the publishing com- 
mittee. Prof. Porter, for the committee of arrangements, invited the 
members of the Society to a supper prepared for them in West 
Divinity Hall. 

Voted to accept the invitation, and to return the thanks of the 
Society for the same. 

At 3.10 the President gave the annual address. At 3.50 Prof. 
Hincks read in part a paper on ra orotxeia Tov Kécpov. ° 

At 4.20 Dr. Torrey presented certain textual emendations of 
Amos ii. 7; iii. 5; ix. 8-10. Prof. Lyon commented on this. At 


4.40 Prof. Hincks resumed and finished his paper. Remarks were . 


made by Prof. Thayer. At 5 the President, being obliged to return 
home, called on Prof. Thayer to preside. The next paper was by 
Mr. James Hardy Ropes, on Acts xv. 21. Comments followed by 
Messrs. Ward, Briggs, Beecher, and Hincks. 

Adjourned at 5.30. 
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Thursday evening, June 4.— The Society met at 7.25, Prof. 
Thayer presiding. The Council reported that they had re-elected 
Prof. Lyon as Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. Nash and Dr. Cobb 


as additional members of the publishing committee. 


On recommendation of the Council, the following honorary mem- 


bers were elected : 


Prof. Samuel Rolles Driver, D.D., Oxford, England. 
Prof. George Adam Smith, D.D., Glasgow, Scotland. 


Also the following active members : 


Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Providence, R.I. 
Prof. Charles Noble, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Rev. George E. Merrill, D.D., Newton, Mass. 

Rev. Goldsberry B. Merritt, Somersworth, N.H. 
Prof. Anson B. Curtis, Tufts College, Mass. 
Rev. J. Ritchie Smith, Peekskill, N.Y. 
Rev. J. R. Thurston, D.D., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Prof. J. Winthrop Platner, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Harry W. Dunning, B.A., New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Harlan Creelman, Ph.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Charles S. Wyckoff, New Haven, Conn. 
Henry T. Fowler, Ph.D. New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Dean A. Walker, Ph.D., Aurora, N.Y. 

Prof. G. R. Freeman, Meadville, Penn. 


The nominating committee reported the following list of 


OFFICERS. 


Prof. Edward T. Bartlett, D.D., President. 
Prof. Milton S. Terry, D.D., Vice-President. 


Rev. Wm. H. Cobb, D.D., Recording Secretary. 


Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Treasurer. 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis, D.D., 

Isaac H. Hall, L.H.D. Associates 
Prof. Edward Y. Hincks, D.D., in 
Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D., | Council. 
Prof. Lewis B. Paton, M.A., 


These officers were all elected. 


Prof. Thayer, from the committee on an American School of 


Oriental Research in Palestine, reported as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AMERICAN 
SCHOOL FOR ORIENTAL STUDY AND RESEARCH IN PALESTINE. 


1. Resolved: That in the judgment of this meeting it is expedient that a 
School for Oriental Study and Research, under the auspices of this Society, be 
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established in Palestine, at such place as the contributors to its support may 
determine. 

2, Resolved: That the main object of said School shall be to enable properly 

qualified persons to prosecute Biblical, linguistic, archzeological, historical, and 

other kindred studies and researches, under more favorable conditions than can 

be secured at a distance from the Holy Land. 

3. Resolved: That the School shall be kept wholly free from obligations or 
preferences as respects any religious denomination or literary institution. 

4. Resolved: That its management in this country shall be entrusted to a 
Board consisting of five members of this Society, to be elected annually by the 
votes of such institutions and individuals as shall contribute each not less than 
one hundred dollars a year towards the maintenance of the School. This Board 
of Managers shall choose their own officers, shall have charge of all money con- 
tributed for the use of the School, shall appoint its Directors (subject to the 
approval of the Board of Councillors, as hereinafter provided for) and fix their 
salaries, shall act on applications for membership in the School, shall assign any 
fellowships that may be founded, and shall make an annual report of their doings 
in writing to this Society. They shall meet twice a year in connection with the 
semi-annual meetings of this Society, and at such other times as théir chairman 
may appoint. 

5.” Resolved: That the public interests of the School be confided to a Board 
_ of (fifty?) Councillors, who shall be chosen by this Society at its annual meeting, 
and shall include, besides the representatives of the institutions contributing to 
the maintenance of the School, such other persons as are willing to become its 
patrons or benefactors. 

Radical changes in the constitution or the management of the School shall be 
communicated to this Board previously to their adoption, and the names of per- 
sons nominated as its Directors shall be submitted to it for approval. 

6. Resolved: That the operations of the School in Palestine be placed in 
charge of a Resident Director and of one (or more) Associate Director. It shall 
be the duty of the Resident Director to provide for the School’s local accommo- 
dations and needs, and to take the oversight of all archzeological journeys and 
explorations. It shall be the duty of the Associate Director (or Directors)- to 
supervise the literary work of the School, to give instruction at discretion, to direct 
and aid students in their studies and researches, and to see that the results of their 
work are embodied, so far as possible, in theses, which, with his approval and that 
of the Publishing Committee, may be published in the JouRNAL of this Society. 
Both Directors shall annually make a written report to the Board of Managers of 
the work accomplished by the School. 

7. Resolved; That'it is expedient that fellowships be established in connec- 
tion with the School, said fellowships to be awarded on examination, and held 
for at least two years; in order that, by preliminary study and by the inspection 
of the European museums, the work of the holders at the School may be more 
effective. 

8. The following suggestions respecting students are provisionally submitted : 

a. Persons wishing to become members of the School must make application 
to the Board of Managers. They will be expected to be Masters of Arts or 
Bachelors in Divinity of the codperating colleges and seminaries, or to have 
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made attainments equivalent to those represented by the above-named degrees 
in recognized institutions. Some knowledge of Hebrew and Arabic is especially 
desirable. 

6. The members of the School will be subject to no charge for instruction, but 
must provide for all their personal expenses. They will be expected to spend 
from the 1st of October to the Ist of June in Palestine, and are urgently advised 


to devote as much time as possible beforehand to special preparation for their 
work in the School. 
¢. Residents or travellers in Palestine who are not regular members of the 
School may, at the discretion of the Directors, be enrolled as special students and 
enjoy the privileges of the School. . 
@. No communications of any sort relative to the School, its members, its 
work, or its interests, shall be made to the public press by any one connected 


with the School without having been previously submitted to the Directors and 
been authorized by them. 


Signed, 
J. HENRY THAYER, 


H. G. MITCHELL, Committee. 
THEO. F. WRIGHT, 


Prof. Thayer also read a copy of the following vote passed by - 
the American Oriental Society at its annual meeting in Andover, 
April, 1896 (see above, p. iv.) : 


The American Oriental Society has received with great pleasure the communi- 
cation of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis regarding an “ effort to 
establish at some point in Bible lands a School of Oriental Study and Research.” 

The Oriental Society cannot express too warmly its approval! of this enterprise, 
believing that the existence of such a School would give a new impulse to Biblical 
and Oriental scholarship. 


With the promise of such codperation as may become practicable, the Oriental 
Society wishes the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis all possible success 
in the development of their plan and the establishment of the proposed School. 


Voted, to accept the report. Discussion then followed. Vo/ed, to 
approve the plan proposed by the committee. 

Voted, that Profs. Thayer, T. F. Wright, and H. G. Mitchell be a 
committee, with power to add two other members to their number, 
to carry into operation the plan just approved. 

The auditing committee reported that they had examined the 
Treasurer’s report and had found it to be correct and the accounts 
properly cast and vouched. 

At 8 Dr. Ward presented a textual note, bringing into comparison 
Hab. iii. 10, 11, 15 and Ps. Ixxvii. 6-10. Prof. Briggs commented 
on this. At 8.10 Prof. Barbour gave orally a note on “ The Relation 
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of the MSS. & and B to the Last Verses of Mark.” Remarks were 
made by Messrs. Thayer and Ropes. At 8.25 Dr. Merritt read a 
paper on “The Vocabulary of Sacrifice in the Old Testament.” 
Messrs. Torrey and Lyon remarked on this. 

At 9 Dr. Peters read on “Gen. xi. 1-9”; and a second note on 
“Dan. v. 25.” Discussion followed, in which Messrs. Lyon, Beecher, 
Curtis, and Torrey took part. At 9.20 Dr. Peters read a third note, 
on “ Jer. xxix. 22 as compared with Dan. iii.” Remarks were made 
by Prof. Thayer. At 9.30 Prof. Beecher gave a paper on “The 
Supposed Triple Canon of the Old Testament.” ‘There were remarks 
by Messrs. Peters, Thayer, Torrey, i Curtis, and Porter. 

Adjourned at 10.25. 


Friday, June 5.— The Society resumed its sessions at 9 a.M., Prof. 
Thayer presiding. The Council announced that the next meeting 
would be held in New York City, Dec. 29 and 30. 

Kored, that the thanks of the Society be returned to the faculty of 
Yale Divinity School for their hospitable entertainment. 

Prof. Peters read a paper on “ Christ’s Use of the Old Testament.” 
There were comments by Messrs. Hincks, Porter, Cobb, Bacon, 
Thayer, Curtis, Barbour, and Beecher. At 10.05 Prof. Lyon gave a 
note on “The Old Testament Expression, ‘to walk before God.’” 
At 10.10 the Recording Secretary read Prof. T. F. Wright’s paper on 
“Jn. xiv. 31.” Messrs. Peters, Hincks, and Bacon offered criticisms. 
At 10.25 a paper by Prof. G. F. Moore was read, in his absence, by 
Dr. Torrey; subject, “ Deut. i—iv., xxvii., xxix.-xxxiv.” Messrs. 
Bacon and Torrey commented on this. At 11.05 Dr. Cobb read a 
paper on “ The Bearing of Lk. xxi. 37, 38, on the Chronology of the 
Last Days of Christ.” Criticisms were given by Messrs. Hincks, 
Beecher, Thayer, Porter, and Bacon. At 11.25 Mr. Ropes brought 
up an inquiry on Acts xx. 8, which Prof. Thayer answered. At 11.30 
Prof. Hincks gave a suggestion on Rev. iii. 14. 

Adjourned at 11.35. 

H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 


Members in attendance. — Messrs. Bacon, Barbour, Beecher, Briggs, 
F. Brown, Cobb, E. L. Curtis, Fairbanks, Hincks, Kent, Lyon, Mer- 


ritt, Palmer, Peters, Porter, J. H. Ropes, Sanders, Thayer, C. C. 
Torrey, Ward, Wood. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS, 


May 21, 1895, to June 1, 1896. 


Receipts. 
Balance on hand, last Report. . . . . . . . . . $102 91 
Income : : 
Initiations paid. . . ..... =. . $8000 
Annual dues paid . . . . 60000 
Interest on deposits . . . ...... #778 
691 48 
Disbursements. 
Journal, Vol. XIV. : 
Bill of Cushing & Co. $329 25 
Bill of Berwick & Smith. . 74 69 
$403 94 
Janitor (and postal order), N.Y. meeting . . . . . . I 03 
Collections, peraccount . . 5 00 
Expenses of Treasurer : 
Postage, peraccount. . . . . .. . $6 25 
12 00 
Audited and found correct, June 4, 1896. 
Joun P. PETERS, 
Benjamin W. Bacon, 


a 

$ 
43 
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ql 

REPORT 

FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING SECRETARY. q 

if 

Receipts. 

Balance, Report. . . . . . 34 
Sales of Journal . . 
Annual dues of Recewding 3 00 
Disbursements. 

July 5,1895, Printing circulars . . . . . $1 75 


“ 16,1895, Insurance on Journals . . . . 16 20 
“ 24,1895, Moving Journals . . 8 50 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. 


Tuis association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
Il. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Il. 

_The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a. 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the excéption of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members. 
of the Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents 
of the Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing 
Committee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, 
who shall be annually chosen by the Council. 


IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Hon- 
orary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United 
States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attain- 
ments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at 
the first electlon shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. : 

v. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 
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VI. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members com- 
posing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


II. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Soci- 
ety; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as 
the Council may request. 


Ill. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting ; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 


Iv. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Soeiety, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars ; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, — 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 
all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


VIII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Yournal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Your- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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